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Tile Defence of Rig'lvt 


By 

EMILE CAMMAE'RTS 


I IfEW monarchs in their lifetimes have arous- 
' ed such intense enthusiasm as the late King 
Albert of Belgium, who, when the hosts of 
Germany threatened his little country, rallied 
' his people, and placing himself at the head, 
opposed every inch of the enemy’s progress, 
j The world has waited these many years for i 
a full and authoritative biography of King | 
Albert, and at last the ideal biographer has 
been found in M. Emile Cammaerts, the most 
distinguished Belgian poet and critic. M. 

} Cammaerts opens his story with an intensely i 
1 dramatic description of the outbreak of the 
' Great War, and then harks back to the boy¬ 
hood of King Albert, his succession, education i 
and early days as monarch. ' 

1 It should be added that the book is fully 
illustrated by sketches, autograph letters and 
I a series of unpublished photographs kindly 
, lent by Her Majesty Queen Elisabeth. j 

i 

This is not only one of the indispensable 
books on the Great War ; it is a fascinating 
and intimate study of a brave-souled, able 
monarch, who rallied the world to his side. 
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Preface 

A NUMBER of books on King Albert have been published 
since February 1954, but none of them deals or claims to 
deal with the subject in all its aspects. 

A comprehensive biography based on all official docu¬ 
ments cannot be written for many years to come, but 
sufficient material is already available to give an outline 
of the Sovereign’s career, as a statesman and a military 
leader. With regard to his private life and personality, 
there is a great deal of information scattered in Belgian 
publications, based to a certain extent on oral tradition. It 
seems essential that this information should be collected 
and checked, whenever possible, by reliable witnesses before 
it is too late to do so. 

The author’s aim has not merely been to gather all that 
has been said and written about King Albert for the benefit 
of the English reading public. He has taken great pains to 
sift hi.s evidence and to eliminate doubtful statements. The 
late King remarked, on more than one occasion, that many 
sayings attributed to Leopold II were apocryphal. Popidar 
imagination has been still more active concerning his own 
words and actions. In some cases these legends are so 
suggestive that they cannot be entirely ignored, but when¬ 
ever they are mentioned the reader is duly warned of their 
true character. 

Among those who gave the author the benefit of their 
personal knowledge and experience are M. Wodon, Secretaire 
d'Ktat de la Maison du Roi 5 Comte Guillaume de Grunne, 
Grand Mditre de la Maison de Sa Majeste la Reitie Elisabeth 5 
and Colonel Van Overstraeten, King Leopold’s officier 
d’Ordonnance, and formerly Ring Albert’s aide-de-camp. 
Without their help and that of several British and Belgian 
friends and correspondents, no critical study of the subject 
would have been possible. 
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Preface 


While expressing his sincere gratitude to all concerned, 
the author wishes to say that he remains entirely responsible 
for the statements made and opinions expressed in the course 
of the following chapters. In all matters connected with 
this work he has acted independently, following, rightly 
or wrongly, his own judgement. His sole purpose has been 
to give a full and faithful account of King Albeit’s actions 
and of the circumstances and personal motives which 
prompted them. 

The late King’s life was so intimately bound up with 
that of the Belgian nation that his biography is also the 
history of his reign. It is theiefore hoped that the present 
work will be of some interest to the student as well as to 
the ordinary reader. If some of its conclusions seem 
premature, the author can only quote in self-defence a few 
lines written, on the morrow of King Albert’s death, by a 
Belgian historian, Vicomte Terhnden: “Through a unique 
privilege, the ICing whose death we lament with the whole 
civilized world belongs already to history. His life has been 
so clear, his purpose so straight and loyal, that a judgement 
on his reign need not be deferred.” ^ 

Had ^ng Albert’s outlook been less transparent and 
consistent, his actions and motives less plain and simple, the 
present biography would have been unwarranted. We do 
not yet know all he has done, but we know already what 
he could not have done. We cannot yet follow all his steps 
along the road, hut we are in no doubt about their direction. 

“The characteristic of heroism,” wrote Emei-son, “is 
its persistency.” 

E. G. 


August 1955 . 


^ Le Flambeau^ Mai*ch 1954. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Night of August 2nd, 1914 

(1) Brussels, that summer Sunday, looked particularly 
happy. The fine weather had caused the usual flow of 
tripjaers to the neighbouring countryside. Trains and 
trams—motors were still scarce in those days—leading to 
the Foret de Soignes towards Tervueren and Waterloo 
were crowded to overflowing. The town itself was not 
deserted, for crowds of peasants and provincials had taken 
this opportunity of paying a visit to the Capital, strolling 
through the Grand’ Place or hailing each other across the 
boulevai-ds. The cafds were busy quenching the thirst of 
the people, and the children lately released from school took 
a lively share in the general merriment. 

Prospects were good. Tradespeople congratulated them¬ 
selves on their profits, and even the farmers, gratified by a 
record crop, refrained from uttering their usual complaints. 
The political struggle between Socialists and Conservatives 
pursued its normal course, but the agitation for universal 
suffrage, which had culminated in the general strike of 
1915, had lost a great deal of its bitterness. It was generally 
felt that the worst was over and that a satisfactory solution 
of social and linguistic difficulties was within sight. 

Those who troubled their heads about international 
affairs—a small minority in those days of complacent 
neutrality—were vaguely aware of a crisis. The ultimatum 
sent by Austria to Serbia on July the 25rd, followed five 
days later by the declaration of war, had caused a certain 
stir, and the military preparation going on in Germany 
and France were somewhat disturbing, but these were 
considered as mere precautions. There had been other 
crises in recent years, Tangiers, Algeciras, Agadir, which 
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had been successfully overcome, in spite of the forebodings 
of the pessimists. Neither did the mobilization of the 
Belgian Army, started two days previously, trouble the 
equanimity of the ordinary citizen. On the contrary, the 
movement of troops added new interest to the holiday 
mood of the crowd. Supposing the conflict were to spread 
to Western Europe, Belgium would at worst be obliged to 
guard her frontiers—as in 18Z0. England would once more 
keep a stern watch over her neutrality. Those who had 
glanced through their newspapers in the morning, had 
learnt with some indignation that the Germans had seized 
the railways of the neutralized Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
and occupied the Capital; but even this news did not seriously 
shake their confidence. The measure might be merely 
defensive and its scope was no doubt limited. Luxemburg 
was on the direct road to France, and its neutrality was 
not built on such solid foundations as that of Belgium. 

For the vast majority, no cloud darkened the bright 
holiday sky. The usual picnics took place, children gathered 
flowers, women gossiped, men drank their beer and smoked 
their Sunday cigar with solemn relish. Towards the evening, 
tired and happy, the Luxemburg incident entirely forgotten, 
the Serbian War dismissed from their minds, the people 
flocked back to town and joined their provincial compatriots 
in the cafds. 

M. de Bassompierre, an official at the Belgian Foreign 
Office, who had rushed to a restaurant of the Place Royale 
to take a hrmried and belated dinner, watched them with 
amazement: “I remember,” he writes, “the strange 

impression made upon me by the brilliantly lighted room 
and the distress with which I looked upon the guests sitting 
at the neighbouring tables. They knew nothing, they had 
read their evening papers containing the reassuring 
declaration made that same morning by the German 
Minister in Brussels . . , they were happy and free from 
care ... I was crushed by the weight of what I knew, 
of the secret which would be revealed the next day, and 
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which would give such a cruel awakening to those who 
surrounded me. Was I the victim of a nightmare? . . ^ 

This secret was the German ultimatum delivered an 
hour before to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(2) The placid mood of the Belgian people had not been 
shared by the officials of the Foreign Office, who realized 
from the fii’st that the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia might 
jeopardize the country’s security. 

From July the 23rd, foreseeing the danger to which 
Belgium was exposed, they had eagerly considered the 
various circumstances under which a violation of the treaties 
of 1839 might occur. A number of notes on the subject 
had been prepared some years before. To the Belgian 
diplomats of pre-war days, a cynical violation of the treaties 
devoid of all legal excuse seemed indeed unlikely. They 
discussed the attitude to be taken in case of unwarranted 
invasion by Germany, France or England (and no distinction 
was made between the three Powers), and they also dealt 
with more complex problems. What would happen, for 
instance, in case of simultaneous invasions from two or more 
sides, each invader accusing the other of having ignored 
his obligations and justifying his own attitude by the 
necessity of parrying the blow? Such academic discussions, 
however, were soon to be swept away by a succession of 
alarming events. 

On July 28 th, a telegram from Comte Dudzeele, the 
Belgian Minister in Vienna, announced the declaration of 
war by Austria-Hungary to Serbia. The same evening, the 
ministerial Council, over which King Albert presided, 
resolved to place the army on a “strengthened .peace 
footing,” that is to say, to provide it with effectives similar 
to the forces maintained normally, in time of peace, by other 
nations in frontier areas. 

On July 31st, the Government was informed that a state 
of “Danger of War” {Kriegsgefahr) had been proclaimed 
^ “Jta nmt duZ au 5 aoiiti 1914.” 
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in Germany and that Holland was arming. The Council 
ordered general mobilization to start on August 1st at mid¬ 
night. The same evening, Sir Francis Villiers, the British 
Minister in Brussels, explained to the Foreign Minister, M. 
Davignon, the steps taken by Sir Edward Grey to ascertain 
the intentions of France and Germany with regard to 
Belgian neutrality. Meanwhile, Baron van der Elst^ had 
called on the German Minister in Brussels in order to 
obtain further information. He reminded Flerr von Below 
of the declaration made in 1911 by the German Chancellor 
through his Minister in Brussels: Germany had no intention 
of violating Belgian neutrality, but a public declaration to 
that effect would weaken her military situation. Baron 
van der Elst also alluded to the statement made in 1915 by 
Herr von Jagow before the Budget Commission of the 
Reichstag, recognizing the treaties of 1859. The German 
Minister answered that personally he was convinced that the 
feelings of his country towards Belgium remained unaltered. 

On August 1st, in the morning, M. Klobukowski, the 
French Minister in Brussels, declared to M. Davignon that 
the Government of the Republic would respect Belgian 
neutrality, thus confirming the French answer to Sir Edward 
Grey’s Note of the previous day. Reassured on this side, 
the Belgian Foreign Minister sent once more to the German 
Legation in order to inform Herr von Below of the French 
answer and give him an opportunity of making the in¬ 
tentions of his Government better known. The German 
M i nister remained non-committal, but reiterated his opinion 
that Belgium had nothing to fear from Germany. 

On August 2nd, the very day on which the ultimatum 
was delivered, Herr von Below repeated this statement to 
M. Davignon himself and, questioned by a representative 
of the SozV, indulged in a picturesque metaphor: “Your 
neighbour’s roof will perhaps burn, but your house will be 
saved,” Was it an allusion to the future fate of France, or 
perhaps to that of Luxemburg which had already been 

1 Secretary-General at the Minisliy of Foreig-n Affairs. 
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occupied by German troops early that morning? It must 
be stated, in all fairness, that Herr von Below might have 
been sincere. The ultimatum had been sent to him, it is 
true, on July 29th, but he had been ordered not to break 
the seal of the envelope before being instructed to com- 
municate its contents to the Belgian Government. It is 
more difficult to explain the reason which prompted the 
German Military Attache in Brussels to answer the inquiries 
of the editor of the Vingtieme Siecle, made on the same day, 
by denying that Germany had declared war on Russia, and 
that German troops had entered the Grand Duchy. 

The Belgian authorities were in no doubt, by that time, 
as to the failure of the efforts made to prevent or limit the 
conflagration. Germany was already at war with Russia, 
and the occupation of Luxemburg made it plain that a 
conflict with France was imminent. But there was still a 
chance that, owing to British pressure upon the belligerents, 
Belgian neutrality would be respected as it had been in 
1870. Germany had given, as a pretext for her invasion 
of Luxembm-g, the necessity of seeming the railways which 
she exploited in that country, against a possible attack by 
the French. Would she provoke British hostihty, add to the 
number of her enemies, and challenge world opinion by 
violating Belgian territory? 

The answer was soon to come. At about 7.20 p.m. Herr 
von Below called on M. Davignon at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. After handing him the German ultimatum, he 
briefly outlined its proposals and retired, aftet ten minutes, 
without further comment. Baron de Gaiffier, Directeur de 
la Politique, and his collaborators, had been warned of the 
visit, and rushed to M. Davignon’s study. They found him 
holding a paper in his hand: 

“It is bad, very bad,” said the Minister, who was 
extremely pale, “here is the German Note . . . they 
demand that we give free passage to the Army. 

—And what did you say? 

—I took the paper and said that I would examine it, 
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with the liing' and my colleagues. We have twelve hours 
in which to answer. But I was unable to refrain from 
expressing my indignation. 1 told Herr von Below that 
we could have expected anything but this: Germany, who 
pretended to be our devoted friend, urging dishonour upon 
us! Let us translate quickly and call M. de Broqueville.” i 
“ I sat down at the ministerial desk,” writes M. de 
Bassompierre, “ while Comte d’Ursel and Baron de Gaiffier 
took the German Note and began to translate it. I 
wrote under their dictation. M. Davignon and the 
Secretary-General, seated on either side of the mantel¬ 
piece, followed our work anxiously. All this scene is 
for ever engraved on my memory: the expression on the 
faces of the listeners, the thoughts which jostled each otlier 
in my mind, the very paper on which I was writing in 
French, the text of the ultimatum. I shall never, I believe, 
forget a single one of these details.” 

The work was not yet finished when the Prime Minister 
entered the room. M. Davignon immediately reported to 
him his interview with Herr von Below. When the 
translation was completed the French text was read aloud: 

Reliable information has been received by the 
German Government to the effect that French forces 
intend to march on the line of the Meuse by Givet and 
Namur. This information leaves no doubt as to the 
intention of France to march through Belgian territory 
against Germany. 

The German Government cannot but fear that 
Belgium, in spite of the utmost goodwill, will be unable, 
without assistance, to repel so considerable a French 
invasion with sujfwient prospect of success to afford an 
adequate guarantee against danger to Germany. It is 
essential for the self-defence of Germany that she should 
anticipate any such hostile attack. The German 
Government would, however, feel the deepest regret if 

^ Tlic Belgian Prime Minister and Minister of Wnr. 
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Belgium regarded as an act of hostility against herself 
the fact that the measures taken by Germany's opponents 
force Germany, for her own protection, to enter Belgian 
territory. 

In order to exclude any possibility of misunder¬ 
standing, the German Goveimment make the following 
declaration; 

(1) Germany has in view no act of hostility against 
Belgium. In the event of Belgium being prepared in the 
coming war to maintain an attitude of friendly neutrality 
towards Germany, the German Government bind them¬ 
selves, at the conclusion of peace, to guarantee the 
possessions and independence of the Belgian Kingdom 
in full. 

(2) Germany undertakes, under the above-men¬ 
tioned condition, to evacuate Belgian territory on the 
conclusion of peace. 

(5) If Belgium adopts a friendly attitude, Germany 
is prepared, in co-operation with the Belgian authorities, 
to purchase all necessaries for her troops against a cash 
payment, and to pay an indemnity for any damage that 
may have been caused by German troops. 

(4) Should Belgium oppose the German troops, and 
in particular should she throw difficulties in the way of 
their march by a resistance of the fortresses on the 
Meuse, or by destroying railways, roads, tunnels, or 
other similar works, Germany will, to her regret, he 
compelled to consider Belgium as an enemy. 

In this event, Germany can undertake no obligations 
towards Belgium, but the eventual adjustment of the 
relations between the two States must be left to the 
decision of arms. 

The German Government, however, entertain the 
distinct hope that this eventuality will not occur, and that 
the Belgian Government will know how to take the 
necessary measures to prevent the occurrence of in¬ 
cidents such as those mentioned. In this case the 
B 
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friendly ties which bind the two neighbouring States will 
grow stronger and more enduring. 

A long silence followed. The meaning of the document 
was only too plain. According to Belgian information, and 
to the definite declaration of the French Government, the 
suspicions expressed in the first paragraph served merely 
as a pretext for the German demand. The allusion to the 
line of the Meuse left no doubt as to the extent of the 
projected military movements. Germany intended to use 
the road from Libge to Namm’ under the silenced guns of 
the very forts which she had urged Belgium to build in 
1887. As to the promises made in paragraphs 1, 2 and 5, 
they were nullified by the blatant threat contained in 
paragraph 4'. Besides, what value could be attached to such 
engagements made by a Power who entirely ignored the 
formal and solemn treaties concluded in 1859, confirmed in 
1870, and strengthened by a score of public declarations 
made recently by the Emperor himself and his ministers? 

It has since been disclosed that the text of the ultimatum 
had been prepared as early as July 26th—on the morrow 
of the Serbian reply to Austria-Hungary—by Genera] von 
Moitke, the German Chief of Staff. In this first dj’aft, 
Belgium was promised territorial compensation at the 
expense of France, and an allusion was made to an impend¬ 
ing Franco-British invasion of Belgian territory. Herr von 
Below, in his last instructions, had been ordered to shorten 
the duration of the ultimatum from twenty-four to twelve 
hours, and to add a suggestion which appeared pai'ticularly 
ominous; the Belgian Government was advised to retire to 
Antwerp and to allow the German authorities to deal with 
any trouble wlrich might arise in the Capital.^ 

The sense of relief felt in Belgian diplomatic circles 
after the first shock brought by the ultimatum was over, 
strange as it may appear, was not without some foundation. 
“The situation was clear,” writes M. de Bassompierre. 

1 L. LeoUre : La Belgique et VMlemagtie du 2G juillet au 4 aotit 1914. 
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“It lent itself neither to hesitation nor to interpretation.” 
Under certain circumstances, Belgium might have been 
obliged to appreciate the motives which prompted her 
guarantor’s actions and to choose between two belligerents 
who had penetrated her territory, or she might have been 
di'iven into a futile struggle against two or three Powers 
through strict adherence to the letter of the law. Now, 
the case was plain. On one side, the French Ministers’ 
declaration of July 51st, officially confirmed the next day, 
stating that in case of international conflict the Government 
of the Republic would respect Belgian neutrality; on the 
other, an unequivocal demand, accompanied by threats, to 
allow German troops to enter Belgian territory, a demand 
based not even on a supposed breach by France of her 
obligations, hut on her presumed intention of breaking them. 

The silence was at last broken by Baron van der Elst 
who asked the question which was in every mind—“Are 
we ready?” M. de Broqueville who had remained through¬ 
out quite calm, answered slowly: “Yes, we are ready. 
Mobilization, started yesterday morning, is almost com¬ 
pleted. To-morrow the army vvill be able to move, but we 
have not yet received our heavy guns.” 

The time was then ten minutes past eight. It was 
decided that the King must be warned without delay, and 
asked to summon a Ministerial Council at nine o’clock. 
The Prime Minister left at once for the Royal Palace. 

(5) “The IGng must be warned.” In order to under¬ 
stand the full meaning of these words it is necessary to 
realize the peculiar position occupied by the Crown accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the Belgian Constitution, and the personal 
part played by King Albert in preparing his country for 
the ordeal with which she was so suddenly confronted. 

The Belgian Constitution of 1851 was a compromise 
between the democratic principles of the French Revolution 
of 1789 and the principles of Constitutional Monarchy, as 
practised in England in the first years of the nineteenth 
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century. The King’s power was strictly limiled, and no 
decision of his was legally valid unless countersigned by a 
responsible minister. The Executive was subordinated to 
the Legislatirre, and every precaution was taken to prevent 
the Sovereign from sheltering from the law any too com¬ 
pliant minister. Indeed, the Constitution was considered 
so liberal at the time that, when urged to accept the Belgian 
Crown in 1851, Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg showed a 
marked reluctance to assume responsibilities which seemed 
out of proportion to the power which he would be allowed 
to exercise. 

One feature of tlie Constitution, however, considerably 
enhanced the King’s position. He was placed at the head 
of the army and undertook, on ascending the throne, not 
only to respect the liberties of the people, but also to 
preserve the country’s independence and territorial in¬ 
tegrity. This justified his intervention in the conduct of 
international affairs, and more particularly in all matters 
concerning military defence. One of the principal reasons 
which induced the Belgian Congress of 1830 to vote for 
Constitutional Monarchy against the wishes of its republican 
members, was that this foi-m of government would provide 
Belgium with an efficient shield against the ambitions of 
her neighbom’s. 

Leopold I made the most of these opportunities. He 
placed himself at the head of the troops during the Ten 
Days’ Campaign against Holland, on the morrow of his 
accession to the throne, entirely reorganized the national 
army, and exerted a great influence in Foreign Affairs, 
owing to the personal relations which he cultivated in 
almost every European Court. Leopold II undertook the 
same task, under difficult circumstances, for the fortunate 
experience of 1870 had given Iris people an unbounded faith 
in the guarantee of neutrality, and a false sense of security, 
which prompted them to oppose the Ifing’s constant efforts 
to strengthen the country’s military position. 

When King Albert ascended the throne, in December 
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1909, he inherited these powers and these responsibilities, 
and remained faithful to the tradition of the dynasty, 
watching carefully the international situation, and using all 
his influence to improve the army and perfect its plan of 
defence. Owing to his patient energy, and thanks to his 
increasing popularity, he almost succeeded in providing his 
country with a defensive force sufficiently strong to stem 
a surprise aggression. The only point which needs em¬ 
phasizing, at this stage, is the prestige which King Albert 
enjoyed in Belgian military and diplomatic circles. His 
moral authority asserted itself after his visit to Potsdam, 
in October 1915, when he used the information which he 
had gathered from his interviews with William II and 
General von Moltlce to convince Belgian Statesmen of the 
critical situation in which the country might be placed, and 
of the urgent need of preparing for it. The passing of the 
military law of 1915, in spite of the stubborn resistance of 
the anti-militarist party, was considered not only as a 
political achievement for M. de Broqueville, but also as a 
personal success for the King. 

The Royal Palace and the Ministries of War and Foreign 
Affairs were, during this period, in constant contact. They 
are, in fact, only separated by a small “Parc,” which is 
scarcely more than a glorified square planted with old 
elm trees, in the formal style of French classical garden 
architecture. Every important piece of news which reached 
the Foreign Office during the week preceding the ultimatum 
had been transmitted to the King and had only confirmed his 
serious misgivings. The efforts made a few months before 
by the Kaiser and the German Chief of Staff to impress upon 
him the danger of resistance and the advisability of joining 
the stronger side, had prepared him for the worst. The 
delay and evasiveness of the German answer to Sir Edward 
Grey’s inquiry, regarding the respect of Belgian neutrality, 
appeared to him so alarming that ho did not hesitate to 
write a personal letter to William II in order to obtain some 
definite assurances. Though doubtful concerning the sup- 
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posed reluctance on the part of Germany to inform the 
French of her military intentions, he wished to provide the 
Kaiser with an opportunity of giving him satisfactory, if 
confidential, information. This letter, dated August 1st, 
coincided with the inquiries made by Belgian Foreign Office 
officials at the German Legation: 

Sire and Dear Cousin, 

The war which threatens to break out between the 
two neighbouring Powers causes me, as you will under¬ 
stand, the greatest anxiety. 

For the eighty odd years of Belgium’s independence, 
our country has conscientiously observed her inter¬ 
national obligations, on more than one occasion in the 
most difficult circumstances, and the Chancellor of the 
Empire paid the highest tribute to her correct and 
impartial attitude in 1870. 

Your Majesty and your Government have, on many 
occasions given us signal proofs of friendship and sym¬ 
pathy, and we have received from the highest sources 
the assurance that in the event of another conflict the 
neutrality of Belgium would be respected. 

We understand perfectly the political objections which 
militate against the publication of such a declaration, but 
we do not imagine for a moment that the feelings and 
intentions of the powerful Empire, over which Your 
Majesty holds sway, have undergone any change with 
regard to ourselves. 

The bonds of kinship and friendship, which so closely 
unite our two families, have prompted me to write to 
you and beg you at this critical time to renew the 
expression of these sentiments towards my country. 

I shall be deeply grateful to you for this favoiu’, and 
confident of obtaining it, 

I remain, 

Always your devoted cousin, 


hlWRT. 
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The letter had not yet been answered when the Prime 
Minister reached the Palace with the fatal news. The Kin/r 
merely remarked: "It is war.” 

No one had practised more faithfully the golden rule 
gouverner, c'est prevoirT He knew the difficulties of 
giving the benefit of his foresight to misinformed and 
deluded people, but he also realized the futility of indulging 
in recriminations at such a critical moment, and the 
necessity of confronting the future with a cool head and 
a steady hand. 

(4) What happened exactly at that fateful Council which 
lasted from 9 p.m. on August the 2nd to 4 a.m. on August 
the 3rd? Our information is still incomplete, and the state¬ 
ments made by some of the witnesses do not always agree. 
The proceedings were delayed owing to the fact that several 
ministers could not reach the Palace at the appointed time. 
The Ministers of State ^ arrived at 10 p.m. The impression 
made on the meeting by the German Note seems, according 
to all reports, to have been similar to that made on the 
officials of the Foreign Office a few hours previously. 
Opening the discussion, the King gave his answer; "No, 
whatever the consequences.” ^ He was, however, par¬ 
ticularly anxious that the members of the Council should 
support him with a full knowledge of these conse¬ 
quences. He was under no illusion concerning the 
thorough preparations made in Germany, the inadequacy 
of the Belgian forces, and the danger of delay with 
regard to French and British military help. He did all in 
his power to sober the patriotic indignation which swept 
over the meeting as soon as the terms of the German 
proposals were disclosed, by emphasizing the gravity of 
the situation and impressing upon the assembled Statesmen 
the terrible and ruthless character of modern warfare. 

1 A small group of Statesmen who fill the part of Privy Councillors and 
do not belong to the Cabinet. 

2 Comte Cnrton de Wiart: !/•<■ 
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After a short discussion, a committee including MM. de 
Broqueville, Davignon, Carton de Wiart, Minister of 
Justice, van den Heuvel and Hymans, Ministers of State, 
was entrusted with the drafting of the Belgian answer. 
These gentlemen reached the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
shortly after midnight, where they found Baron de Gaiffier 
hard at work on the text of the reply. Without any 
knowledge of the CounciFs decision, the Directeur de la 
Politique had foreseen that a negative answer would be 
given. A second draft was prepared forthwith by the 
committee which did not substantially differ from the 
first.^ 

While this work was going on, at 1.50 a.m., Baron van 
der Elst, who was in attendance, was told that the German 
Minister wished to see him. Herr von Below, who was 
evidently anxious to gather some impression regarding the 
Belgian attitude, informed the Secretary-General that 
French dirigibles had dropped bombs and that some French 
patrols had crossed the frontier. 

“Where did these events take place?” asked Baron van 
der Elst. 

—In Germany. 

—Under these circumstances, I fail to understand the 
meaning of your communication.” 

The German Minister replied that, since these acts 
constituted a breach of international law, no declaration of 
war having yet been delivered, they might foretell French 
intentions with regard to Belgian neutrality. The news 
was not only false but had no bearing on the discussion. 

The draft of the Belgian reply had meanwhile been 
brought back to the Royal Palace, where the meeting was 
resumed. Its text was unanimously approved.® After sum¬ 
marizing the main points of the German ultimatum the 

1 See PI. 1 and 0, and Appendix I. A comparison between the two texts, 
hitherto unpublished, shows that King, Ministers and Diplomats were at one 
in the decision taken by Belgium. 

® As chairman, the King insisted that every member of the Cotmcil 
should individually record his vote. 
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Belgian Government explained their attitude in the 
following terms: 

This note has made a deep and painful impression 
upon the Belgian Government. 

The intentions attributed to France by Germany are 
in contradiction to the formed declarations made to us 
on August ist, in the name of the French Government. 

Moreover if contrary to our expectation^ Belgian 
neutrality should be violated by France, Belgium 
intends to fulfil her international obligations and the 
Belgian Army would offer the most vigorous resistance 
to the invader. 

The Treaties of 1839, confirmed by the Treaties of 
1870 vouch for the independence and neutrality of 
Belgium under the guarantee of the Powers, and 
notably of the Government of His Majesty the King 
of Prussia. 

Belgium has always been faithful to her inter¬ 
national obligations, she has carried out her duties in a 
spirit of loyal impartiality, and she has left nothing 
undone to maintain and enforce respect for her 
neutrality. 

The attack upon her independence with which the 
German Government threatens her constitutes a flagrant 
violation of international law. No strategic interest 
justifies such a violation of law. 

The Belgian Government, if they were to accept 
the proposals submitted to them, would sacrifice the 
honour of the nation and betray their duty towards 
Europe. 

Conscious of the part which Belgium has played for 
more than eighty years in the civilization of the world, 
they refuse to believe that the independence of Belgium 
can only be preserved at the price of the violation of her 
neutrality. 

If this hope is disappointed the Belgian Government 
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are firmly resolved to repely by all the means in their 

powery every attach upon their rights. 

The pretext invoked in the ultimatum thus received 
decisive contradiction. The duties imposed upon the 
country by her international status, and by the treaties to 
which Germany herself ivas a party, were briefly summed 
up; and the supremacy of law over brute force was firmly 
asserted. Everybody felt that, however disastrous the con¬ 
sequences of the decision might be for the country, any 
effort to postpone the issue or to ask Germany to reconsider 
her decision would be both useless and undignified. It was 
decided that the answer should be delivered at the eleventh 
hour, and that the British and French Governments should 
be informed at the same time. But, following the King’s 
advice, it was also agreed that nothing should be done which 
might be interpreted as a breach of neutrality until Germany 
had been given an opportunity of replying. There was 
still a faint possibility that the ultimatum might be a 
cunning device to ascertain Belgium’s intentions, and that, 
confronted with a decisive “No,” the German Government 
might hesitate to face the consequences of their rash action. 
Belgian military resistance was no doubt con.sidered of small 
account, but Great Britain stood behind Belgium and the 
course of diplomatic events should have made it plain by 
then to Germany that a violation of Belgian neutrality was 
incompatible with the preservation of British friendship. 
Besides, King Albert had not yet received an answer to his 
letter to the Kaiser, and some result might still be expected 
from this personal appeal. 

The Catholic veteran, M. Woeste, having raised the 
question of military preparations, the King called upon the 
Chief of Staff, General de Selliers de Moranville, who had 
been hastily summoned to the Palace, for further informa¬ 
tion. He was followed by Gdndral de Ryckel, sub-Chief 
of Staff, who spoke of the necessity of defending the 
country on the Meuse, close to the eastern frontier. His 
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views were shared by the King who, for many months had 
studied the question with his military adviser, Captain 
Galet, and had formed his own conclusions^ 

The question of the actual authorship of the Belgian 
Note which has been so much discussed is of secondary im¬ 
portance. What matters is that it was written under IGng 
Albert’s inspiration, and that this young leader of thirty-nine 
years of age was able to instil his courage and unshaken 
confidence into the mind and actions of his collaborators. 

No single man can prompt seven million people to walk 
cheerfully into a scorching fire of horror and misery in order 
to save their honour. The King’s answer was the nation’s 
answer. The German ultimatum would have been rejected 
under any circumstances. There was no other solution. 
Any statesman, in a democratic liberty-loving country, faced 
with the alternative of betraying national independence 
and waging war must choose the latter course. But it was 
thanks to King Albert’s prestige that the decision did not 
appear to his people merely as a choice between two evils, 
and that they embraced their fate with such a burning 
enthusiasm that, after twenty years, its glow can still be 
felt in every Belgian heart. It was largely owing to his 
foresight and energy, during the four first years of his reign, 
that the Belgians could contemplate the forthcoming 
struggle with some hope of putting up a fight and making 
a n effort worthy of their cause. It was almost entirely due 
to his military leadership and to the enthusiasm which it 
stirred in the Army that this fight was prolonged to the 
end and that Belgium, instead of becoming merely an object 
of pity, preserved through aU her reverses, the dignity of an 
unconquerable nation. 

As the ministers were preparing to leave the Palace, 
the first rays of dawn were lighting up the horizon. The 
IGng turned towards the window and, without a word, 

^ Lieutenant- Gdii^i’al Galet: Albert, King of the Bclgian^i in the Great W 
p. 47. 

General do Selliera inLe Flambeau, Aup-ust 21st, 1921, 
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pointed out to his ministers the brilliant clouds spreading 
over the town, and the Statesmen dispersed if not confident 
of victory, at least determined to work as if it were at hand. 

(5) The Belgian answer was delivered by M. de Gaiffier 
to the German Minister at seven o’clock on August 5rd. 
The French and British Legations were immediately advised, 
and soon afterwards the stupendous news appeared in the 
Belgian papers. 

Nothing shows better the misunderstanding caused by 
the impai-tial attitude of Belgium in pre-War years than the 
surprise expressed by the French Minister when he learnt 
that the Government had rejected the German offer. For 
months past, M. Klobukowski had been sending gloomy 
reports to Paris concerning Belgium’s doubtful attitude. 
He and his military attachd were full of apprehensions 
concerning the intentions of the Catholic Government. 
Every utterance in the Press or in Parliament which 
did not appear blatantly pro-French or which merely 
reflected a detached attitude towards the forthcoming- 
conflict between the Entente Powers and the Triple Alliance, 
was denounced as pro-German. The Government was 
described as sitting on the fence, ready to go over to 
the -winning side, and their intention to defend Belgian 
neutrality was seriously questioned. As soon as he heard 
of the German ultimatum, the French Minister jumped to 
the conclusion that Belgium would not resist. Scarcely 
had M. Davignon’s messenger greeted him when the 
Minister exclaimed: “Well, you are giving way?” ^ 

When M. Klobukowsld realized his mistake he experi¬ 
enced a complete revulsion of feelings, and spontaneously 
declared to M. Davignon that if Belgium appealed to France 
for help, her request would be immediately answered. He 
added that he had not been instructed to deliver this message 
but could personally vouch for his Government’s intentions. 
The Belgian Minister replied, according to the instructions 

^ De Riclder in La Belgique et la Guerre, IV, 157 
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he had received on the previous night, that Belgium had 
not yet decided to appeal to the guaranteeing Powers for 
military help. This interview is worth recording because 
a strange legend arose about that time which deserves to 
figure in the folk-lore of the War, together with the 
Russian reinforcements rushed through Scotland, and other 
creations of an over-excited imagination.^ 

M. Klobukowski was supposed to have suggested, on 
August 5rd, the immediate dispatch of five French army 
corps to Belgium, and the Belgian Government was later 
on criticized for having refused this generous offer, thus 
gravely compromising the defence of the country. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that the French Command 
was not at the time in a position to make such a proposal. 
In spite of the fact that help was demanded from France 
the very next day, after the violation of the Belgian frontier 
by the German Army, the first French corps only appeared 
south of Namur a fortnight later. 

This legend seems to have had a cttrious influence on the 
discussions which took place, during the first days of August, 
among the members of the British Cabinet. The rumotu’ 
had spread that Belgium, if attacked, would not defend her 
neutrality or that, at any rate, her resistance would be 
limited to a military demonstration. The supposed refusal 
of French help confirmed certain British Ministers in their 
opinion and prompted them to suggest that Great Britain, 
by her interference, might inflict the horrors of a desperate 
war on an unwilling people.^ This error, however, was 
soon to be dispelled. 

At the ministerial Council, which took place in Brussels 
at 10 a.m., it was decided that the information sent to the 
Powers who had guaranteed Belgian neutrality should be 
followed by a request for immediate diplomatic, as distinct 
from military, support. A slight hope remained that the 

1 General de SeHieis : La premitre Ugende de la Guerre mondiale {Le Flambeau, 
September 1921). 

® J. A. Spender and C. Asijuith: Life of Lord 0^/ord. 
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German threat would not be followed by military action 
and, as already explained, the King was particularly 
anxious, during these critical hours, not to provide Germany 
with the slightest jDretext for justifying her aggression. It 
must not he forgotten that, at this time, that country was 
not yet at war cither with France or with Great Britain. 

During the following night, however. King Albert 
received the long-expected answer to his letter to the 
German Emperor. It was a short telegram, confirming the 
ultimatum: 

My most sincere thanks for Your Majesty’s letter and 
the sentiments expressed in it. If I have felt myself 
compelled to make so grave a demand on Your Majesty’s 
Government, it was tvith the most friendly intentions 
towards Belgium, and only under the compulsion of this 
critical moment, when the fate of Germany is at stake. 
As the conditions specified make clear, the possibility of 
maintaining our former and present relations still lies in 
the hands of Your Majesty. My feelings towards Your 
Majesty and your country remain unchanged. 

William. 

For the first time the King was unable to control his 
anger. Showing this communication to his secretary, he 
exclaimed: “What does he take me for?’’ and immediately 
issued orders for the blowing up of all bridges and tunnels 
on the Luxemburg railway.^ His answer, however, showed 
scarcely any trace of emotion and merely emphasized the 
argument contained in the Belgian Note of the previous 
day, laying special stress on respect for international treaties 
and their obligations: 

The friendly feelings which I have expressed to Your 
Majesty and those which Your Majesty had on many 
occasions lavished on me, the cordial relations of our two 
Governments, the correct attitude which Belgium has 

^ L. de Peauw: Alien, Troisiime Roi des Beiges, p. 58. 
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always observed and against which Germany has never 
been able to formulate the slighest reproach, did not 
allow me for one moment to suppose that Your Majesty 
would place us before the cruel alternative of choosing, 
in the face of the whole of Europe, between war and 
the loss of honour, between the respect of treaties and 
the denial of our international obligations. 

The King’s conception of honour was not based on 
the aristocratic idea of pride or prestige, but on the 
fundamental principle of lionesLy, in private and in public 
matters, which is at the basis of all decent civilization. A 
few months later, a striking cartoon appeared in Punch in 
which the Kaiser was shown, confronting the Belgian King 
among the ruins of his devastated country. The insult and 
the reply are still familiar; “Y’ou see, you have lost 
everything!”—“Not my soul.” This cartoon expressed 
adequately the admiration of the British public for the 
Belgian national hero, and for the splendid fight he was 
making against tremendous odds. But the somewhat 
theatrical gesture and the dramatic words, do not faithfully 
express the spirit in which the ICing Look his decision and 
acted upon it. He was first and foremost conscious of his 
responsibilities towards his people and towards Europe. 
Nothing was further from his thoughts than to allow his 
personal sympathies, or his own conception of the rights and 
the wi'ongs of the impending European struggle to influence 
his policy. Belgium was a permanently neutral country 
like Switzerland, and would have jealously preserved this 
neutrality, if she had been allowed to do so. Popular 
monarchs have been called in the past “ the fathers of their 
people,” and the first duty of a father is to shelter his 
children against moral and material danger. The somewhat 
selfish provision of the Belgian Constitution, which tln-ust 
upon the Sovereign the leadership of the army and the 
preservation of the country’s independence, was interpreted 
by King Albert as literally as the duties of neutrality, 
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imposed on Belgium by the Treaties of 1859. He was 
responsible to his people, they were responsible to the world. 
If by any honourable means the catastrophe could have been 
avoided, he would have been the first to use them. But 
since such means did not exist, war was to be pm'sued to the 
end, with a maximum of results and a minimum of losses. 

All those who approached King Albert during this first 
period of the struggle were struck by the calm decision 
with which he accepted the unavoidable. He did not waste 
any energy in denouncing the enemy, still less did he think 
of revenge. He was like a captain in a tempest whose 
thoughts are only for his ship and his crew. Duty and 
honour were identical. 

Several years later, in Paris, he answered a French 
Statesman who had praised him as a great hero, with the 
following words: “ Out, nous avons ete acculds d Vheroisme.'’ 
“We were driven to heroism.” Or, more literally: “We 
were cornered into heroism.” 

(6) From August the 4th, the centre of diplomatic 
interest shifted from Brussels to London. The British Note 
addressed on July 51st by Sir Edward Grey to Germany had 
not yet received a definite answer. The only assurance given 
concerned Belgian territorial integrity, but no reference 
was made either to independence or neutrality. The 
Cabinet was divided with regard to the attitude to be taken 
in case of war between the Central Powers and France and 
Russia, but the British ministers were in agreement con¬ 
cerning the Belgian question as soon as the ultimatum and 
the Belgian reply were made known in Loudon. 

The only hope of avoiding a conflict was that Germany’s 
threat would not be followed by immediate action. Early 
on August the 5rd King Albert had sent a telegram to King 
George requesting British diplomatic support; 

“Remembering,” he wrote, “the numerous proofs of 
Your Majesty’s friendship and that of your predecessor, 
the friendly attitude of England in 1870, and the proof of 
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friendship you have just given us again, I make a supreme 
appeal to the diplomatic intervention of Your Majesty’s 
Government to safeguard the integrity of Belgium.” It is 
reported that after reading this message, King George 
remarked: “ We must help.” The reception of Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech in the Commons showed that this conviction 
was shared hy the people’s representatives. The same night, 
after a meeting of the Cabinet, the Foreign Secretary was 
able to assure Comte de Lalaing, Belgian Minister in London, 
that the violation of Belgian territory meant war for Great 
Britain. 

On August the dth, in the morning, Sir Edward Grey 
had sent an urgent Mre to Sir E. Goschen, British Ambas¬ 
sador in Berlin, instructing him to obtain definite assurance 
from the German Government that the ultimatum would 
not be followed by the military invasion of Belgium. At 
six o’clock, Herr von Below communicated to M. Davignon 
a letter stating that Germany’s “well-intentioned” pro¬ 
posals having been declined, she was obliged to proceed “if 
need be by force” with the measures she deemed necessary 
for her defence. This letter was immediately transmitted 
to London through Sir Francis Villiers. It tvas not a formal 
declaration of war, for the German military autliorities 
were particularly anxious to leave the door open to fmther 
negotiations. As General vonMoltke expressed itin a message 
to Herr von Jagow on the previous evening: “ It is still to be 
hoped that we shall come to an understanding with Belgium, 
when her Government realizes the gravity of the situation.” 

A few hours later, German troops crossed the frontier 
at several points, and all reason for postponing her demand 
for military help being removed, Belgium addressed the 
following communication to the Ministers of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia: 

Brussels, August 4th, 1914. 

The Belgian Government regret to have to announce 
to your Excellency that this morning the armed forces of 


o 
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Germany entered Belgian territory in violation of treaty 
engagements. 

The Belgian Government are firmly determined to 
resist by all the means in their power. 

Belgium appeals to Great Britain, France, and Russia 
to co-operate as guaranteeing Powers in the defence of 
her territory. 

There should be concerted and joint action to oppose 
the foT'Cible measures taken by Germany against Belgium, 
and at the same time to guarantee the future main¬ 
tenance of the independence and integrity of Belgium. 

Belgium is happy to be able to declare that she will 
undertake the defence of her fortified places. 

Tlie last sentence was added to comply with King 
Albert’s wish. Following the advice given him by his uncle, 
he realized the necessity for Belgium to Lake an important 
share in the military operations, and to show herself not 
entirely dependent on her guarantors’ help. 

Meanwhile, German diplomacy still endeavoured to 
obtain British abstention by raising the price which she was 
prepared to pay for it. She had already promised the 
maintenance of Belgium’s integrity. On August the 4th, 
in the morning. Prince Lichnowsld, German Ambassador 
in London, assured Sir Edward Grey that the invasion of 
Belgium was for Germany a question of “life and death,” 
but that she undertook not to annex the country at the end 
of the hostilities, even if resistance were offered. Later in 
the day the German Chancellor went still further, pledg¬ 
ing Germany to preserve Belgian political independence. 
This policy of bargains broke against Sir Edward Grey’s 
determination to compel the German military authorities 
to alter their plans. On hearing of the violation of 
the Belgian frontier, he sent his ultimatum and a 
dramatic interview took place, at 7 p.m., between tJerr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg and Sir E. Goschen in which the former, 
in endeavouring to minimize the cause of the conflict, used 
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the famous expression “scrap of paper.” In his War 
Memoirs, the German Chancellor explained why he lost 
his temper ; “My blood boiled at his hypocritical harping 
on Belgian neutrality, which was not the thing which had 
driven England into war.” He would not admit that so 
momentous a decision could be taken for a trivial reason 
and, when the British Ambassador assured him that no 
consequences could be considered when such a vital 
principle was concerned, he could no longer control his 
indignation.^ 

The same complete misunderstanding prevailed dtiring 
the last visit of Baron Beyens, Belgian Minister in Berlin, 
to Herr von Jagow, which had taken place a few hours 
before. To the Baron’s demand for explanations with 
regard to the ultimatum, the German Minister opposed the 
same argument of force majeure. He frankly explained 
that “Germany must be finished with France as quickly as 
possible to be able to turn against Russia, otherwise she 
would be caught between the hammer and the anvil,” and 
that the Franco-German frontier was too strongly fortified 
to permit a rapid victory in that quarter. He fully recog¬ 
nized that “Germany had nothing to reproach Belgium 
with . . . her attitude had always been correct.” He 
further said: “If the Belgian Army allows us to pass 
freely without destroying the railways, without blowing up 
the bridges and tunnels, and if it retires on Antwerp without 
attempting to defend Libge, we undertake not only to 
respect the independence of Belgium, the lives and property 
of the inhabitants, but also to indemnify you for any loss 
incurred.” 

“The Belgian Government,” answered Baron Beyens, 
“conscious of their duties towards all the guarantors of the 
country’s neutrality can make no reply to such a proposal, 
other than the one they have made without hesitation. . . . 
You must recognize yourself that no other was possible.” 
Herr von Jagow finally declared: “I recognize it. ... I 

1 Von Bethmann-Hollweg : Ref lections on the PFoild War, 
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recognize it as a private individual, but as Secretary of 
State I have no opinion to express.” 

On the Belgian Minister intimating his readiness to 
leave Berlin, Herr von Jagow pressed him not to break off 
relations in thisway as there might “still be somethingto talk 
over.” It was advisable that the door should remain open.^ 

When people accuse each other of insincerity, it is 
often because they have ceased to talk the same language, 
and because their sense of values is at variance. To 
the German statesmen of 1914, there evidently existed a 
cleavage between individual and national morality, and 
the same standards could not be applied to civil and to 
international law. When the future of the German 
Reich was concerned, the interest involved appeared so 
tremendous that no undertaking, either pixblic or private, 
could be allowed to interfere. All questions of prin¬ 
ciple became questions of expediency. Provided their 
observance did not hinder the imperial policy of aggrand¬ 
izement and hegemony, treaties and international con¬ 
ventions bearing Germany’s signature were, of course, to 
be observed, but the moment they impeded action in a time 
of crisis, they might and must be ignored. 

This book is not concerned with the question of War 
responsibility, and it is not its purpose to summarize the 
loistory of the fifty years preceding the conflict and to search 
for arguments in favour of one group of Powers against 
another, but it is impossible to place the attitude of King- 
Albert in its true light, during those first days of August 
1914, without insisting on the profound contrast between 
the motives which inspired his policy and those which 
determined that of Germany’s responsible leaders. The 
surprise and disappointment of the latter is not to be 
wondered at. They naturally assumed that the excuse of 
supreme necessity which they so readily invoked for 
breaking their engagements, would be also adopted by the 
Belgian Government to justify their subservience. If the 

^ Second Grey Book^ No. 
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sti'ongest Military Power in Europe could cry: ''‘Not kennt 
kein Gehotf one of the weakest would obviously shout 
“Force majeure" or “Raison d'Etatf and it must have 
been galling to hear instead the calm answer, “Noblesse 
oblige.” For the first time in the course of modern liistory, 
the world was confronted with doctrines diametrically 
opposed to each other. A struggle which might have been 
the outcome of the rivalry of two Powers or of two groups 
of Powers, was suddenly raised to a higher level in which 
material were subordinated to spiritual interests. This 
was, no doubt, what Paul Bourget had in mind when, 
alluding to Iking Albert, he wrote; “ But for him, this bitter 
War would only have been a world catastrophe without any 
definite meaning.” 

(7) Three momentous meetings took place on August 
the d'th in London, Berlin, and Brussels. 

In London, Mr. Asquith endorsed the policy pursued 
during the preceding days and confirmed Sir Edward Grey’s 
belief that no material consideration could be of any value 
compared with the prestige Great Britain would lose 
were she to “abandon her honourable undertakings con¬ 
cerning the Belgian Treaty.” He reminded the House of 
Commons of the German ultimatum, of the Belgian reply, 
and of the appeal made by King Albert to King George. He 
gave a full account of Prince Lichnowski’s promises con¬ 
cerning the maintenance of Belgian territorial integrity. 
The Prime Minister added that H.M.’s Government could 
in no way regard this as a satisfactory communication: 
“We have in the reply repeated the request that we made 
to the German Government last week, that it would give 
us the same assurance as to Belgian neutrality as that given 
by France to Belgium and to us, a week ago. We have 
asked that a reply to this request . . . shall be given before 
midnight. ’ ’ 

In Berlin, the Imperial Chancellor spoke at great length 
in the Reichstag. Very bluntly, he admitted that the 
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violation of Belgian neutrality was contrary to international 
law, and promised that reparations should be made to the 
victim of Germany’s action: 

“Gentlemen, we are now in a state of necessity 
{Notwehr), and necessity knows no law. Our troops 
have occupied Luxemburg and perhaps have already 
entered Belgian territory. 

“Gentlemen, that is a breach of international law. 
It is true that the French Government declared at 
Brussels that France would respect Belgian neutrality 
as long as her adversary respected it. We knew, however, 
that France was ready for an invasion. France could 
wait, we could not. A French attack on our flank on 
the lower Rhine might have been disastrous. Thus we 
were forced to ignore the rightful protests of the Govern¬ 
ments of Luxemburg and Belgium. The wrong—I speak 
openly—the wrong we thereby commit we will try to 
make good as soon as our military aims have been 
attained.” 

The German Chancellor was bitterly reproached at a 
later date for his unambiguous admission. Did he speak 
so plainly in the faint hope of avoiding at the eleventh hour 
a breach with Great Britain, or merely to satisfy his own 
conscience? In spite of the fact that his attitude altered 
during the long controversy which followed, it must be 
stated that he confirmed in 1919 his opinion of August 1914. 
The “injustice” towards Belgium still appeared to him 
evident and he deplored its consequences; the Chief of 
Staff, however, having declared at the tizrxe that “there was 
an absolute military necessity,” he felt compelled to act 
accordingly. 

In Brussels, an emergency meeting of both Chambers 
had been called for ton o’clock in the morning. At that 
time the news of the violation of the Belgian frontier had 
not yet reached the Government. The town had already 
taken on that festive appearance which it preserved up to 
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the moment when the Germans entered it. The national 
colours waved from every house and the people, who in the 
early hours crowded the streets, succeeded in hiding their 
anxiety under an apparent cheerfulness. The King left the 
Palace riding his charger and wearing service uniform. The 
Queen followed in an open carriage with her three children. 
The small procession passed through the serried ranks, and 
the hoarse cheering of the crowd 5 a very different cheering 
from that which had greeted Albert I, five years before, 
when he ascended the throne. It had a curious ring of 
almost painful enthusiasm. 

“I shall always remember him,” writes an eyewitness, 
“ as he rode forward slowly and steadily among the acclama¬ 
tions and the flags. I thought of the occasion of his accession 
to the throne which seemed still so recent, when he had 
passed through Brussels in an atmosphere of universal 
illusion, and of the salute he gave in answer to these joyful 
demonstrations, his grave smile scai'cely perceptible beliind 
his gold-rimmed glasses. To-day it was the vivid and 
unadorned reality, a reality which took you by the throat. 
To all appearances, Albert I had remained the same. His 
composure restored confidence. Without hurry and without 
hesitation, this young and just man went straight where 
duty called him.” ^ 

When he reached the “Palais de la Nation” the King 
dismounted and among deafening cries of “ Vive le Roif 
“ Vive la Belgique independantef ascended the steps where 
deputies and senators had gathered to welcome him. 
There was not one dissentient voice among them all. Their 
emotion swept away all differences like chaff before the 
wind. At one moment the Sovereign seemed overcome by 
the sheer weight of enthusiasm, but he soon recovered him¬ 
self and with quickened steps reached the crowded Chamber, 
followed by the Royal Family. A sudden silence succeeded 
the tumult of the street. 

“Never since 1830,” the King was heard to say, “has 

1 Pjprr^^* N^^t^iornla; T » 7iui ^^hert 
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there been so grave an hour for Belgium. The integrity of 
our land is threatened. 

“The very strength of our cause, the sympathy which 
Belgium, proud of her free institutions and moral achieve¬ 
ments, has always received from other nations, and the 
necessity of our independent existence for the maintenance 
of the balance of power in Europe, give us hope that the 
events which are threatening its will not materialize. 

“But if otrr hope be vain, we must resist the invasion 
of our land and defend our threatened homes; we must, 
whatever the difficulty, be found armed and ready for the 
greatest sacrifices. . . . 

“Already, our valiant young men have risen, firmly 
resolved to defend our country in danger. ... In the name 
of the Nation, I greet them as brethren. Everywhere, in 
Flanders and in Wallonia, in town and country, one thought 
alone fills our hearts—patriotism; one single vision fills our 
minds, our threatened independence; one duty alone steels 
our energy, obstinate resistance. 

“In these grave circumstances, two virtues are indis¬ 
pensable, cool and steady courage and union among all 
Belgians. Both have already appeared. 

“The perfectly conducted mobilization of our army, the 
large number of voluntary enlistments, the devotion of the 
civilian population and the self-denial of families, have 
shown unmistakably the valour which inspires the Belgian 
people. 

“The time for action has come. 

“I have called you together, gentlemen, so that the 
Legislative Chambers may be able to associate themselves 
with the feeling of the people in the same sph’it of sacrifice. 

“You will know how to take at once, gentlemen, all the 
measures, both for war and for public order which the 
situation requires. 

“When I see this assembly, in which there is now but 
one party, the party of our country, where all hearts beat 
as one, my thoughts go back to the Congress of 1850, and 
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I ask—Are you inflexibly resolved to maintain intact the 
sacred heritage of our fathers? {Yes, yes! from all sides.) 

“No one in this country will fail in his duty. 

“The army, strong and disciplined, has risen to its task. 
My Government and I have full confidence in its leaders and 
in the soldiers. 

‘ ‘ Firmly linked with the people and sustained by them, 
the Government realizes its responsibilities and will shoulder 
them until the end in the confident belief that the efforts 
of all . . . will safeguard the supreme well-being of the 
country. 

“If the foreigner, disregarding our neutrality, and the 
duties which w>'e have always scrupulously fulfilled, violates 
our territory, he will find all Belgians ranged behind their 
Sovereign, who will never betray his constitutional oath, 
and their Government, in which the whole nation has 
absolute confidence. 

“T have faith in our destiny. A country which 
defends itself is respected by all. That country will not 
perish. 

“God be -uith us and our just cause. 

“Long live independent Belgmm!” 

The King delivered this address slowly and distinctly, 
without the slightest touch of parliamentary eloq^uence. 
Only occasionally did he lower the paper from which he was 
reading to look at his audience. His deep voice never rose 
to the high pitch of public oratory. He remained through¬ 
out immovable, and to all appearances impassive. But 
those who were accustomed to hear him noticed a change 
in his tone, in his manner. The cloak of shyness seemed to 
have dropped from his shoulders. There was a new ring 
of command in his voice. Never did such a simple speech 
produce such a strong impression. All present had been 
ready to follow him, but sonie doubts lingered in the minds 
of a few deputies concerning the quality of his leadership. 
He was young, untried, he lacked military experience. His 
words reassured the most sceptical. Before this day, 
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Albert I had been loved, henceforth he would be trusted. 
Without effort, merely by submitting to the course of 
events and remaining as he was, acting and speaking as 
he felt compelled to act and to speak, he had established 
his authority on unshakable foundations, and stirred a 
devotion which remained unimpaired through the ordeal 
of war and the disillusions of peace. 

The occasion was, no doubt, extraordinary, but the 
speech itself was still more remarkable. That no mention 
was made of the ultimatum might be explained by the 
justifiable anxiety not to offend German susceptibilities at a 
time when it was still hoped that the tlneat of invasion 
would not be fulfilled, but why lose this unique opportunity 
of justifying before Parliament the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment and the terms of the Belgian reply ? The whole nation 
was going to be launched into the most dangerous struggle 
for the sake of neutrality, and the responsibilities of neutrality 
were not even dwelt upon. Belgium was being sacrificed on 
the altar of international law, and the duties which this law 
imposed upon her were not even explained or emphasized. 
Instinctively the King realized the state of public opinion at 
the time. Legal and diplomatic arguments would have 
been out of place. It was useless to waste time in attempting 
to convert the converted and answering objections which 
were not raised. What the country felt was the threat of 
immediate invasion and the urgent need of defending 
hearth and home 5 what she needed was energetic leader¬ 
ship, good advice and confidence in the future. This was 
exactly what the King’s words gave her. The time for 
action had arrived, the army had risen to its task, the 
volunteers were rushing to arms. Given a cool and steady 
courage, united patriotism, and a deep sense of duty, the 
people would finally succeed in preserving their inde¬ 
pendence. 

At that supreme moment when the nation was 
so sorely in need of encouragement, and when some of 
the cleverest European Statesmen, carried away by their 
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feelings, nursed and fostered the wildest illusions, King 
Albert refrained from indulging in vague promises. His 
words, when he spoke of the future, were carefully chosen, 
he appealed to the people’s spirit of sacrifice, and declared 
his confident belief that the country would ultimately be 
saved, but his tone remained grave and he kept close to the 
realities of the situation as he saw them. 

The text of the speech was preserved in many Belgian 
homes and was read later again and again. Three words, 
which had almost passed unnoticed, assumed ever greater 
importance as mouth followed month and year followed 
year; “Until the end.’’ 



CHAPTER TWO 


Rising Popularity 

ICiNG Albert was one of the few great men whose character 
developed on the same broad pattern from the beginning 
to the end of his life. This is all the more remarkable 
inasmuch as he was subjected to vicissitudes of fortune 
wliich might have shaken the resolution of the staunchest 
stoic. Age and experience accentuated certain features of 
his personality. His intelligence broadened, and his under¬ 
standing and sympathy deepened with the passing of years 5 
his will-power strengthened through adversity 5 but, on the 
whole, he remained at the end of his career much the same 
man—one would be tempted to say the same boy—that he 
was at the beginning. We do not notice in his life any of 
those abrupt conversions or changes of attitude which allow 
the biographer to divide his story into a series of distinct 
periods. The stream is navigable almost from its source to 
its mouth j no precipitous rapids or stagnant pools interrupt 
its steady course, and even the catastrophe of war and exile 
does not alter its main direction. Physically and morally, 
the man of fifty looked very like the hoy of twenty, and there 
is a close correspondence between the youthful smile which 
lightened the lined face of the one and the premature gravity 
which overspread the features of the other. Had it been 
possible to scrutinize the mind of the young Prince, all the 
moral motives and intellectual conceptions which deter¬ 
mined the actions of the mature ICing might have been 
discovered. The inner soul remains calm throughout; it 
is the outer world whicli provides the tragedy. 
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Education 

(1) It is not generally known that the kappy marriage 
between King Albert’s father and mother was the result of 
Queen Victoria’s fondness for match-making. After the 
death of her “dear Uncle ” Leopold I, she concerned herself 
with the happiness of his second son, “the good Philip,” and 
wished to join his destiny with that of a virtuous German 
Princess who had won her heart. Princess Marie belonp-ed 
to the Catholic branch of the House of Hohcnzollern, as 
opposed to the Protestant reigning branch. She was a 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, and was also connected with 
France through her grandfathers, one of whom had manied 
Antoinette Murat and the other Stephanie de Beauharnais. 

The Princess had received an excellent education, and 
her tastes coincided with those of the Count of Flanders, 
who greatly preferred his home to the Court, and was soon 
isolated from social life through deafness. He was without 
ambition and had inherited from his mother, Marie-Louise, 
the simple tastes of the Orleans family. The Count and 
Countess settled in their Palace, in the rue de la Regence, 
and devoted themselves to the education of their children. 
They entertained rarely, and led the life of ordinary well-to- 
do people, the Count spending much time in his large 
library—he was a keen collector of hooks^—and the Countess 
taking particular interest in the artistic life of Brussels. 

(2) The belief in the saving virtue of education, in 
Victorian days, was not limited to England. It pervaded 
the whole Continent and was particularly strong among 
serious-minded aristocrats and borngeois who, willynilly, 
fell under the spell of Jean-Jacques Rousseau and his 
followers. Emile was in all libraries, and the idea prevailed 
that the problem of human happiness might be solved, if a 
careful education were given to those called by birth or 
wealth to lead their compatx'iots on the way to progress. 

Such theories had haunted the minds of Leopold I and 
his advicer Stockmar, The Memoirs of the latter contain 
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many judicial references to the subject, which reveal an 
almost childlike belief in educational methods. Writing to 
his patron, in 1856, concerning their plan of preparing 
Prince Albert, the King’s nephew, for his career as Prince 
Consort, Stockmar declares that the first step to be taken is 
to explain to the Prince the difficulties of the project. “If 
this does not terrify him,” he adds, “ then, in my opinion, 
two things are requisite. The first is a well-planned system 
of education for his future career, with special reference to 
the peculiar land and people over which he would be called 
upon to reign 5 and the second is that he should win the 
affection of the Princess before he asks her in marriage.” 

Eight years later, the doctor-diplomat prepared an ex¬ 
tensive memorandum for Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort, advising them on the soundest principles according 
to which their children ought to be brought u]). He begins 
with an historical survey of the Royal Family in which every 
fault is described as a deliberate negligence on the part of 
the tutors in charge; “ Down to the present day,” he writes, 
“England honours the memory of George III, because he 
cultivated the domestic virtues. History is already taking 
the liberty of questioning his services as a Sovereign, but 
praises without exception his private life. But George III 
either did not properly understand his duties as a father, or 
he neglected them. Three of his sons, George IV, the Duke 
of York and William IV were all brought up in England. 
Their faults already belong to history. Unfortunately, they 
were of the most marked land, and we can only explain 
them by supposing either that the persons charged with their 
education were incapable of inculcating principles of truth 
and morality in their youth, or that they culpably neglected 
to do so, or, lastly, that they were not properly supported in 
the fulfilment of their duty by the Royal parents.” 

Although some pupils, such as Queen Victoria’s eldest 
son, did not gladly respond to the stern control imposed 
upon them, there is no doubt that, tempered with in¬ 
dulgence, the system worked extremely well in the case 
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of the young Belgian Princes. “It is not enough to possess 
illustrious ancestors, you must prove worthy of them,” was 
one of the Countess’s favourite sayings. She brought up 
her children in an atmosphere of almost austere simplicity. 
Their rooms were deprived of all superfluous ornaments. 
Towards the end of his life, talking to the director of a 
Belgian school, King Albert m'ged him not to pamper his 
hoys, adding that during all his youth he never had sugar 
in his coffee. The day was divided according to a time¬ 
table and, as soon as the children were able to leaim, a 
staff of teachers was attached to the house. Work was 
continued during the holidays, spent either in a villa on 
the Lake of Lucerne or, more frequently, in the Chateau 
des Amerois, among the wild hills of the Ardennes. 

The Prince’s parents insisted on regular studies and a 
strict observance of the time-table. They developed, from 
the first, their children’s sense of duty, put them on their 
honour to fulfil their tasks and, above all, exacted absolute 
sincerity. 

There is a characteristic anecdote showing little Albert, 
the youngest of the family, worldng at his desk and teased 
by his two elder sisters who wished him to come and play 
with them. “Do you like worldng?” they asked him. 
“No,” he replied, “I don’t like it, but I must.” 

Although somewhat austere, this education was neither 
harsh nor dogmatic. The Countess was particularly warm¬ 
hearted and broad-minded. She was a Catholic, but her 
mother, for whom she had the greatest admiration, had 
been a Protestant, and it is no doubt to her early influence 
that we should trace that complete lack of prejudice which, 
in later years, allowed King Albert to associate freely with 
compatriots and foreigners who did not share his beliefs, 
or who belonged to a different Church. With him freedom 
of conscience was not merely a convenient formrda, but a 
living reality, and he soon realized that honour and 
sincerity were not determined either by politics or by 
religion. 
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A German governess who was with the family from 1877 
to 1882 published some of her recollections after the tragedy 
of 1954; “My thoughts linger sadly,” she wrote, “on the 
young boy who passed a happy youth in Brussels in his 
father’s Palace. The family usually spent the summer at 
the Amerois, and the little Prince’s greatest joy was to romp 
in the meadows and among the bushes. He sometimes 
built small waterfalls by piling np stones across the brooks. 
He was absorbed in his games. Among my memories I 
see his crude drawings; trees and flowers, but mostly 
engines and railways. I still hear him, standing on a train 
made of chairs, his hair waving in the wind, shouting 
‘ Depart pour Charleroi! ’ blowing his whistle and urging 
little Princess Josdphine to take her seat. 

“A great refinement of feeling, simplicity, kindness and 
a strong sense of justice, which distinguished his parents, 
were already noticeable in the child. All those who knew 
him remarked on his frankness j nothing would have induced 
him to tell a lie—a good omen for the future.” 

This pictm'e of the “good little boy” would prove far 
less valuable if it were not duly enlivened with incidents 
showing that adventure was already at war with duty, and 
frequently gained the upper hand. 

Pipes, lying along the street, seem to have had a peculiar 
fascination for the child. One eyewitness records an exploit 
which occmred when Prince Albert was only five yeai’s old, 
and was walking with his father in a street where gas was 
being laid on. While the Count was engaged in conversation 
his son shpped away and, joining a band of rtrchins playing 
among the pipes, covered himself with tar. A few years 
later, another observer saw the two Princes walking with 
an officer along the Avenue Louise where, this time, large 
water-pipes were encumbei-ing the road. While Baudouin 
kept pace with his tutor, young Albert hung back and, a 
few moments later, disappeared. The officer was not a 
little alarmed, when, searching in all directions, he could 
not discover his charge. The latter, however, put an end 
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to his anxiety by emerging from his hiding-place, chuckling 
with glee. 

There was evidently a good deal of mischief in him, 
especially when let loose in the countryside near the 
Amerois. On one occasion, while roaming along the Semois, 
he fell into the river. When his tutor reminded him, some¬ 
what pompously, of what he owed to his position, he 
retorted impertinently: “Never mind, Monsieur, don’t 
worry. You will get your decoration all the same.” This 
prank was followed by a punishment of three days’ con¬ 
finement to his room. 

Studies were pimsued relentlessly. Besides religious 
instruction there was a teacher of Latin, political economy 
and the elements of law, another for Freiich literature and 
philosophy, others still for Flemish, English, German, 
mathematics, physics and natural sciences. Comparing his 
tasks with those of other boys of his age, Albert was 
beginning to realize that the cai'eer of a prince, according 
to the Stockmar philosophy, was by no means a bed of 
roses. He went on working steadily, but without en¬ 
thusiasm. His spare time was usually devoted to mechanics. 
“Meccano” did not exist, unfortunately, in those days, but 
he loved to take toys to pieces to see how they were made. 
Unlike most other boys, he never failed to put them 
together again. 

He was rather lonely and retiring. He had the deepest 
admiration for his brother Baudouin whom he tried to 
imitate in many ways, but the latter was six years older and, 
as heir to the tln’one, had a still heavier programme to fulfil. 

As a boy, Albert found more intimate companionship 
with his sisters, Henriette, who became Duchess of Ven- 
d6me, and especially Josephine, who was only three 
years older, and who soon became his close confidante. 
This was the origin of a lifelong friendship and of a long 
correspondence, interrupted by the War—^Princess Josdphine 
married Prince Charles of Hohenzollern—^but resumed in 
later years, 
n 
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(3) In 1888, the Count of Flanders met by chance a 
young officer, Captain Jungbluth, to whom he took a fancy, 
and he decided to make him Gouverneur to his second son. 
The choice was criticized at the time on the grounds that 
the Captain’s philosophy was anything but orthodox. He 
was a litre penseur, that is to say an opponent of Church 
influence in social life, and, being particularly outspoken, 
was not looked upon with favour in Court circles. Was 
the Prince going to be subjected to the sway of this young 
“liberal” officer? 

Captain Jungbluth was a man of honour, and could be 
relied upon to respect his pupil’s religious convictions, which 
were already deep-rooted. He soon discovered that the 
young Prince, who was often compared unfavourably with 
his elder brother, possessed a strong character. He was, 
no doubt, less brilliant than Prince Baudouin, and his 
shyness prevented him from making friends so easily, but 
this could be corrected if he were treated with respect and 
confidence, instead of being flattered or patronized. 

The Prince was not heir to the throne, and all he needed 
at the time was to equip himself for a useful and active life 
in the modest position which it seemed he was to occupy. 
Flis love for geography and exploration, which was a 
characteristic Coburg inheritance, had been stirred by 
journeys with his parents to France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and later, with his father, to Greece and Constanti¬ 
nople. He pored over maps and even planned future 
expeditions. King Albert said, in later days, that, had he 
not been called to the throne, he might have become a 
good engineer. He might also, considering his knowledge 
of geography and his love of adventure, have devoted his 
life to hazardous explorations. This seems to have been 
noticed by some journalist who wrote that, if Leopold II 
ever wished to divide his heritage between his nephews, 
he could make Baudouin a wise king of the Belgians, 
and Albert a bold sovereign of the Congo. 

Destiny, however, decreed otherwise. On January 25th, 
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1891, Prince Baudouin siiccumbcd to the first epidemic of 
influenza which spread over Europe, and his brother was 
obliged to readjust his plans. In this first real grief, Prince 
Albert found no comfort in the realization of an ambition 
which in truth he had never entertained. At the age of 
sixteen he was compelled to abandon his favourite pursuits, 
to give up geography for mathematics, and the freedom he 
would have enjoyed for the less congenial tasks of a military 
and public career. He understood the full meaning of his 
parents’ words, “a prince is merely a man who has more 
duties to fulfil than others.”^ 


Heir to the Throne 

Thus, through a series of unexpected circumstances, the 
death of the Count of Hainault, and the loss of his elder 
brother. Prince Albert was called upon to prepare himself 
for the “trade of king,” as it was called in the Royal Family, 
according to Frederick the Great’s expression. 

It was some years before Leopold II reconciled himself 
to the new situation, and fully recognized the sterling 
qualities of his successor. He had been sincerely attached 
to Baudouin, who had won all hearts by his genial qualities, 
and this fresh blow, reopening the old wound caused 
by the death of his son, accentuated that bitterness and 
aloofness which overshadowed the last twenty years of 
his long reign. He showed no hostility to the new heir- 
apparent, but did not associate him with his political and 
diplomatic work. He called him a “sealed envelope.” 
Like many Brussels citizens, he compared unfavourably 
this tall, reserved and short-sighted youth, with the hand¬ 
some and easy-mannered young man he had lost. 

A few years later, however, when he had overcome 
his disappointment. King Leopold’s attitude altered con¬ 
siderably. He was gratified by Albert's successes in his 

1 DumoHt-Wilden: Albeit ler, chap. In. 

Denilit: Albert, Rai Acs Beiges, chaps I. and II. 
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military career. He wished his own qfficier d’ordonna7ice, 
Comte Francois Henricourt de Grunne to be attached to 
his ne 23 hew’s household, and observed with ^^leasiire the 
friendship which soon developed between them. It has 
been suggested that the King- purposely prevented the 
Prince from taking a share in public affairs because he was 
too jealous of his ^prerogatives to brook any intervention. 
When the story of these years is written, it will be found 
that there were other obstacles to a close collaboration 
between Leopold II and Prince Albert. The Count of 
Flanders and his brother were not always in complete 
agreement, and these differences were aggravated by 
rivalries between the two households. 

(1) According to established tradition, the Belgian 
Princes received a military education. Prince Albert had 
entered the military school two months before his brother’s 
death. Since the heaviest responsibilities imposed upon the 
Sovereign by the Constitution was the preservation of the 
country’s independence and the supreme command of the 
army, he now devoted all his energy to these new studies. 

At the Ecole Militaire he came into contact with several 
men who were to play an important part in his life. Colonel, 
later General Leman, the defender of Libge, was among his 
teachers, as was Lieutenant Franequi, who later distin¬ 
guished himself by his exploration of Katanga, and the 
pai't he played at the head of the Comite d'Alimentation, 
during the German occupation. One of his companions 
became, before and during the War, his confidential 
military adviser, as Commandant Galet. 

In Iris unobtrusive way the Prince soon won his fellow- 
students’ confidence. As all pupils were given a nickname, 
he claimed the same privilege, and was dubbed court mantel, 
on account of the shortness of his military coat, and the 
careless way in which he wore his uniform. Being naturally 
studious, he sooir got down to his new task. It is recorded 
that, when studying fortifications, he wished to see for 
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himself the practical difficulties of trench-making, and pro¬ 
ceeded to wield a pickaxe and a shovel, in order to dig 
himself in. He had scarcely an inkling of the importance 
which this work would assume in modern warfare and in 
the defence of his own Idngdom. 

At college, as at home in the early years, the old spirit of 
insubordination still rebelled against the dictates of disci¬ 
pline, and the belief in the legend of the timid young Prince 
received a rude shock on several occasions. His fellow- 
students remember that, after a bout of marching and 
counter-marching, followed by a long lecture on untidiness 
at drill, the officer was staggered to hear a voice from the 
ranks shouting: “Shut up, can’t you!” On inquiry, the 
Prince owned to the interruption. “I regret to hear it, 
Your Highness,” answered the officer, “and regret still 
more not to be able to put you under arrest.” 

It is one of the drawbacks of real greatness to be unable 
to indulge in such insubordination without feeling some re¬ 
morse, and this incident must very likely be connected with 
the fact that, on another occasion, the Prince allowed him¬ 
self to be punished for a fault which ho had not committed. 
When his Directeur asked him why he had not protested, he 
merely answered: “It is for you to order. Colonel, and for 
me to obey.” ^ 

He was successful in his studies, and it has only recently 
been disclosed that he came third in the final examination. 

The same contradiction between a love of mischief and 
a sense of duty which appeared in the boy may be found in 
the young man. With the increasing weight of responsi¬ 
bility, these outbursts of high spirits took the form of 
improvised holidays, flying, motoring, mountaineering 
under the blessed shelter of incognito. Ceremony had 
already become the discipline which it was a joy and even 
a necessity to shake off from time to time. The boy’s spirit 
was never broken, and the mature man retained to the 
end a craving for physical and moral relaxation. When 

1 Ai)b4 Leclercq : Albert, Roi des Beiges, chap. III. 
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etiquette was too tedious, the King felt an urgent need to 
escape its bonds, if only for a few hours. The very last 
adventure at Marche-les-Dames has no other explanation. 

(2) After two years spent at the Military School, in 
December 1892, Prince Albert, as subaltern, joined the regi¬ 
ment of Grenadiers, recruited among the tallest men in the 
country. King Leopold, who presided over the ceremony, 
did not hide his proud satisfaction; As long as you live, my 
dear nephew,” he exclaimed, “remember thecountry’s flag.” 

The Prince fraternized with his fellow-officers and was 
frequently seen with them in the cafes, after exercising 
his squad in the neighbourhood of Brussels. On several 
occasions he took part in manoeuvres. It is reported that, 
in 1896, when a major, he distinguished himself in a raid 
which was more remarkable for its sportsmanship than for 
the soundness of its strategy. His party was defending the 
southern bank of the Meuse while the “enemy” was 
attacking from the north. The young major, with a com¬ 
pany of Grenadiers, succeeded in crossing the stream, and 
ascended the hill opposite. On reaching the top, he found 
himself placed between the two lines of the attacking party. 
Had the action been a real one, the whole company would 
have been annihilated. 

Although the Prince devoted several years to military 
studies and acquired some experience as an officer, his main 
interest was not in the army. The possibility of war was 
still remote and the future of the nation seemed to depend 
on the development of her industries and export trade. In 
these economic questions, Prince Albert shared the views 
of Ihs uncle, and realized that, with her growing population 
—^it was already the densest in Europe—Belgium must 
improve her methods of production and increase the 
importance of her foreign markets. 

In order to form a personal opinion on the country’s 
industrial situation, he undertook a systematic inspection 
of its main factories, preserving, as far as possible, his 
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incognito. The interest he had taken from early boyhood 
in mechanics was now renewed and he followed the latest 
development of engineering at home and abroad. He 
felt that the conditions of the workers needed serious 
improvement, and made a point of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of labour problems. He surprised Court circles 
by driving trains, and descending into coal-pits in a miner’s 
suit. On one of these occasions he met, in a gallery, a miner 
of exceptional height and, confident in his disguise, 
remarked: “There is a man as tall as I am.” To which 
the genuine miner retorted: “I have been in the Grenadiers 
like yourself, Your Highness." 

The Prince then turned his attention to foreign lands 
and decided to make long trips abroad. As Duke of Brabant, 
Leopold II had been round the world, and the Prince tvished 
to follow his example. At various functions where he 
represented his uncle, he took every opportunity of perfecting 
his knowledge of English, German and Russian life, visiting 
England in 1895, on the occasion of the marriage of IGng 
George, then Duke of York, Berhn and Luxemburg in 
1895, and Russia in 1896, at the coronation of Nicolas II. 

Two years later he started on his first voyage to America. 
He wished to pass unnoticed in order to pursue his observa¬ 
tions at leisure, but was thwarted by the zeal of American 
journalists, so that part of his time was devoted to official 
functions and to receptions given in his honour. Foremost 
among these hospitable guests stood Mr. James H. Hill, 
the railway magnate, who received him at Seattle in a house 
specially prepared for this purpose. The friendships which 
the Prince made on these occasions were to bear fruit in later 
years, when those who remembered his visit became the 
advocates of the Belgian cause and the staunchest supporters 
of Belgian Relief during the War. He travelled from 
New York to San Francisco, stayed in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, pushing as far south as Louisiana and Texas. 
He returned by way of St. Paul and Chicago, through 
Camds, 
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Some of the stories told of the engineering skill he 
occasionally displayed may have been prompted by the 
reporters’ desire to make good copy, but others were 
based on more reliable foundations. In Chicago, the fore¬ 
man of a workshop, having to demonstrate before the 
Prince the working of a new agricultural machine, was 
so flustered that the exjierimeul failed. The visitor calmly 
took his place and, after a few readiustments, himself gave 
the demonstration that he was expected to witness. 

He took special interest in the working of the American 
railways and in the equipment of university laboratories. 
Studies, however, did not absorb all his time, and he always 
remembered with pleasure the trips which he took through 
the wilds of California and other States, where he could 
safely pass unnoticed and mix Avith travellers on equal terms. 

In 1906, Prince Albert had come to the British Isles 
for the special pm-pose of examining their harbours. On 
several occasions he had visited Antwerp and was anxious 
to compare its equipment with that of London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow and Belfast, which he inspected in detail. He 
devoted special attention to the shipyards of the Cunard 
Line in Glasgow, and his eagerness for information and 
knowledge of the subject caused some surprise among the 
experts who escorted him, 

(5) During the last nine years Prince Albert’s prestige 
had grown steadily, while the estrangement between King 
Leopold and his people widened more and more. All those 
who had come into contact with the Prince in the army, the 
workshops, and at the official functions lie attended, were 
struck by his genuine desire to acc|uire first-hand infor¬ 
mation on the main problems of Belgian life, and by the 
perfect simplicity of his manner. It is difficult to praise 
one public figure without criticizing another, and dis¬ 
paraging comparisons were frequently made between the 
Prince’s modesty and kindness and the King’s overbearing 
attitude and apparent heartlessness. 
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The Belgians are a domesticated people 5 they are 
extremely fond of home life, and are naturally inclined to 
grow sentimental about it. Their loyalty to the Crown is 
not merely based on political and patriotic considerations, 
As a wit said one day, “one of the most important articles 
of the Constitution which seems to have been forgotten, 
should read ‘ The King shall be the head of a happy family.’ ” 

There had been an outburst of enthusiasm when 
Leopold I married Marie Louise d’Orleans, and the “good 
Queen” was not yet forgotten in Brussels. The hopes 
fostered by the marriage of the Duke of Brabant nnth the 
Archduchess Marie-Henriette had been disappointed, and 
people witnessed with dismay the disunion of their 
Sovereigns and the succession of fatal blows which were 
wrecking their family life: first, the death of the Count of 
Hainault, and later the unhappy marriage of his sisters, 
Princess Stephanie and Princess Louise. The tragic death of 
the elder sister’s husband, Archduke Rudolf von Hapsburg, 
and the domestic misfortunes of the younger, excited public 
gossip, and the relationship of the King with his third 
daughter, Princess Clementine, was marred by his opposition 
to her marriage with Prince Victor Napoleon. 

Leopold II resented these criticisms. He gave his 
people the benefit of his untiring energy and of his vast 
intelligence; his private life was no concern of theirs. He 
absented himself more and more from Brussels, and Court 
functions were reduced to a strict minimum. The Belgians 
felt themselves deprived not only of the glamour of royal 
festivities, but still more of the satisfaction of having a 
Royal Family which was the prototype of all Belgian homes. 
They wished not only to idealize their Sovereign, but also 
to cheer his Queen and to rejoice at the birth of young 
Princes. It was all part of their familial- conception of 
royalty, and there is little doubt that the old Monarch’s 
quarrels with his children did him more harm, in the mind 
of the man in the street, than the political attacks to which 
he was subjected. 
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The announcement of Prince Albert’s betrothal, in 
June 1900, with Princess Elisabeth, Duchess of Bavaria, 
was therefore greeted with a feeling of genuine relief. 
Popular satisfaction was still increased when it was leaimed 
that the union was the result of a mutual aLtachment, 
following a chance meeting in the Bavarian Alps. This was 
rightly considered as a proof that reasons of State, which had 
previously exerted such a disastrous influence on the 
happiness of the Royal Family had played no part in the 
engagement. At last love asserted its right 5 the royal 
romance appeared a good omen for the future. “What 
makes me specially happy,” declared the Countess of 
Flanders, “is that my children have been able to marry 
according to the choice of their hearts.” These words were 
echoed in every Belgian home. People heard with pleasure 
that the Princess’s father, Duke Charles Theodore, nephew 
of the famous King Ludwig, Wagner’s patron, was a dis¬ 
tinguished oculist, and had founded an hospital where he 
attended his patients, helped by his wife and daughter. 
The latter had become an experienced nurse and was, 
besides, a passionate lover of music. When it was noticed 
later that Princess Elisabeth had not mastered the difficulties 
of the deep curtsey introduced by Queen Marie-Henriette, 
people remarked that she was more expert in dressing a 
wound than in making a reverence. 

A distinguished Belgian writer, M. Van Zype, who 
attended the betrothal festivities, wrote a glowing account 
of the intimate life in the Bavarian castle of Possenhofen, 
in which we recognize the familiar time-table which had 
apparently become the passport of every good prince and 
princess; “It is the home of a good father of family, of a 
modest and happy household, adorned merely by a few 
treasured mementoes and children’s portraits. On the wall 
of the drawing-room can still be seen the time-table of the 
lessons, followed week by week by the children. Every day 
the programme of the young Princess’s studies was thus 
regulated. Her relaxation was walking in the Park, riding 
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and playing the violin, for Princess Elisabeth is a good 
musician. Life at Possenhofen is calm and without 
pomp. . . 

The writer’s account of the bridal banquet, held on 
October 2nd 1900, made no less pleasant reading. He 
remarked that Princess Elisabeth, who was sitting beside 
the King of Rumania, devoted all her attention to the 
bridegroom: “I notice that the little Princess scarcely 
helps herself, and constantly speaks to Prince Albert, who 
nervously breaks his bread whenever the King of Rumania 
talks to his bride. . . . They are togetlier, and it is plain 
to all beholders that this Prince and Princess are indeed two 
lovers, for whom, at this moment, nothing exists outside 
themselves. . . . They are just a man and a maid, and 
kings, duchesses, generals, ladies-in-waiting disappear. They 
humanize everything by the simplicity of their love.” 

The marriage was solemnized in Munich and, three days 
later, the Princess made her triumphal entry into Brussels. 

Several writers have criticized the wave of senti¬ 
mental popularity which swept over the country on 
this occasion, and which was revived at the birth of the 
Prince’s three children: Leopold in 1901, Charles in 1905, 
and Marie-Jose in 1906. They have derided the way in 
which the people praised everything done by the popular 
Prince, and the still more popular Princess, while they mis¬ 
interpreted the old King’s words and actions. These critics 
have dwelt on the ingratitude of the Belgians, who forgot 
the great achievements and the patriotic devotion of their 
Monarch, and treasured the homely picture of the devoted 
young couple surrounded with babies. While paying due 
homage to the sterling qualities of the Princess, who worked 
untiringly among the poor, and of the Prince, who patiently 
pursued his studies and travels in preparation for his 
destiny, they have belittled the enthusiasm with which 
every small incident of their life was magnified, while no 
sympathy was shown to the lonely King who had laboured 
incessantly for the country’s greatness, and realized a work 
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comparable only to the achievements of the greatest 
European Statesmen of the nineteenth century. 

This attitude shows little understanding of popular 
mentality and of the fundamental principles of modern 
kingship, which made the Sovereign not “King of Belgium,” 
but “King of the Belgians,” and according to which he owed 
his power to a free people who had chosen him and his house 
to reign over them. Under this regime, popularity cannot 
safely be scorned and opposition overridden. The links 
between king and people must be strengthened b 5 r sympathy 
and understanding, so that, even when an unpopular 
decision has to be taken, the sovereign’s authority remains 
unshaken. The tokens of sympathy which Prince Albert 
and Princess Elisabeth were constantly giving to then- 
future subjects were no doubt of small importance compared 
with the great achievements of Leopold II, but the common 
man is often more grateful for an act of kindness which 
affects his individual life than for an immense benefit which 
will only accrue to his children or to his children’s children. 

The chief difficulty of modern government is, perhaps, 
to strike a just balance between a far-sighted policy, for 
which the country is not always prepared, and a short¬ 
sighted policy, which sacrifices the future lo the present. 
If, in later years. King Albert won so easily the confidence 
of his people, it was because he never forced his views at an 
inopportune moment. He was fond of repeating in his 
speeches that the nation was “mistress of her destiny,” and 
free to make her own decisions. After his accession, he did 
not even choose as his title “Albert I,” hut preferred to 
remain “Albert of Belgium.” ^ 

(4) Another reason for the popularity enjoyed by the 
Prince and Princess was the interest they showed in then- 
country’s intellectual life. Artists and scholars, in spite of 
their small numbers, exert a considei-able influence. They 
are the teachers of the younger generation, and their views 

1 RevUe ielge des Livies, etc. . . . octobre-decembre, 1954, p. 240. 
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are shared by the reading public. This was particularly true 
of Belgium in those days, when many writers and critics 
were obliged to make a living by journalism. King Leopold 
provoked the antagonism of the “intelligentsia,” because, 
absorbed by his colonial and financial enterprises, he paid 
only scant attention to the efforts made to develop a national 
culture. It was often said that he considered music a 
“ disagreeable noise,” and he belonged to a generation which 
did not believe in Belgian literature, as distinct from French. 

In spite of official neglect, Belgium became in the early 
years of the twentieth century, a most active, intellectual 
and artistic centre. Painters such as Laermans and Claus, 
sculptors such as Meunier and Rousseau, began to be 
appreciated abroad. Belgian writers took such an important 
part in the French symbolist movement that some critics 
protested against this “foreign invasion,” which, according 
to them, threatened the pure traditions of French literature. 
Maeterlinck and Verhaeren were already names to conjure 
with. In the realm of music, the Brussels Conservatoire 
and Opera Flouse enjoyed a wide reputation, and while the 
worship of Wagner swept away the younger generation, 
Ysaye and other interpreters were revealing to the public 
the works of the Lidgeois Cdsar Franck, the founder of the 
modern French School. The intellectual movement was no 
longer centripetal but had become centrifugal, and the 
Belgians, after admiring for so long the productions of others, 
wei’e creating works endowed with a distinct national 
chai-acter. Belgian traditions were known to date from the 
early Middle Ages and the Belgian modern State to have 
risen in 1850j people were now beginning to talk of the 
“Belgian soul.” 

Far from being encouraged at home, the disinterested 
efforts of writers and artists still suffered from the prejudice 
of a large number of compatriots who refused to believe 
that there could be any prophet in their own country, 
Prince Albert and Princess Elisabeth, on the contrary, 
showed from the first a I'^een interest in the artistic life of 
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the Capital. Not only did the Princess attend the principal 
concerts and visit picture exhibitions, even those of the 
“advanced school,” but she received in the intimacy of her 
home a number of distinguished musicians, writers and 
artists, and the lead she gave considerably altered the 
attitude of Brussels society towards national culture. 

(5) Ever since the campaign which, in 1895, resulted iit 
the revision of the Constitution and the extension of the 
franchise, a deep gulf had existed between the Monarchy 
and the Socialists. The latter proclaimed, on every occasion, 
their republican principles, and believed that the opposi Lion 
which they encountered in Parliament was mainly due to 
the King who, through his attitude on the military c[uestion, 
became for them the embodiment of the “forces of reaction.” 
When King Leopold had opened the Session in 1892, he 
had been subjected to such abuse on the part of the Socialist 
deputies that he had decided never to set foot in Parliament 
again. It was his last speech from the throne. The 
Socialist press exploited the revelations of the Congo Reform 
Association, and taunted the King with his family difficulties. 
The attenjpt upon his life, in November 1902, by an Italian 
anarchist provoked a certain reaction, but his unpopularity 
among the working classes lingered on until his death. 

In these circumstances, the role of heir-apparent was 
particularly difficult. Not being called upon to play an 
active part in public affairs. Prince Albert could not alter 
his uncle’s uncompromising attitude, and it was obviously 
impossible for him, at that stage, to speak or act in his 
defence. As in all important decisions which he took in 
later years, he did not allow himself to be iiafluenced by 
partisanship. He did not shut himself up in indifferent 
aloofness, neither did he nurse his popularity. He con¬ 
tented himself with perfecting liis studies, but showed, 
nevertheless, in an unobtrusive manner, the sympathy he 
felt for the condition of the working man. 

The Prince and later the King was evidently attracted. 
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and to a certain extent influenced, by the social theories'^f 
Ernest Solvay, a self - made man who had gathered a 
large fortune through his inventions, and founded the 
Institut Sociologique attached to the University of Brussels. 
Together with his collaborator Waxweiler, Solvay was con¬ 
vinced that the solution of the social question could be found 
neither in Liberalism nor in Socialism, but in the application 
to politics of scientific principles. In his Principes d’orienta¬ 
tion sociale, published in 1904, he defended the idea 
that “ productivisra, ” that is to say the increase in bulk and 
quality of economic production, is the first aim to be pursued 
by a good government. The “right to live” of the incapable 
and of those who are forcibly unemployed is to be recog¬ 
nized, but the State must improve the “capacity” for work 
of all citizens through an adequate preparation. For this 
purpose it must avail itself of fresh resoui’ces, to be derived 
from heavy death duties which will progressively reduce and 
ultimately eliminate “capitalist heredity.” He proposed a 
new formula: ‘ ‘ Each according to his capacity of production, ’' 
and opposed to the socialistic claim of complete equality 
the principle of “equality at the start.” He also favoured 
a system under which the State would act as a trustee for 
the community and invest the citizens’ savings in reliable 
commercial and industrial enterprises. His scheme was to 
suppress the abuses andinjustice caused by the capitalist system 
without sacrificing individualism and private initiative. 

It is impossible to say exactly to what extent the young 
Prince shared these views. In later years he certainly felt 
that the problem was not only economic but also moral and 
psychological. He never ceased to support social reforms 
aiming at improving the people’s condition and educa¬ 
tion, and never wavered in his belief that the interests of 
Labour and Capital could be and ought to be reconciled. 

His personal knowledge of Belgian industrial life had 
convinced him that social problems would play an important 
part in Belgian life in the near future, and deserved 
as much attention as military defence. After leaving his 
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regiment, he devoted most of his time to the study of these 
questions and, with an instinctive distrust of pure theories, 
endeavoured to apply some of the principles he had already 
evolved to an experiment which was destined to yield 
fruitful results. 

In 1905, at his own expense and without any outside 
help or advice, he founded L'Oeuvre de VIbis. While 
staying at Ostend he had been struck by the unfortunate 
condition of Belgian fishermen, who vainly struggled against 
their richer and better equipped foreign competitors. Their 
small fishing smacks were powerless against the steam fleet 
used by Dutch and British fisheries. But the Belgians 
were traditionally attached to their sailing boats; they had 
to be educated. 

The Prince’s foundation was partly an orphanage, and 
partly a training ship. At the age of twelve, the boys were 
initiated into their trade on three model boats, provided 
with auxiliary motor engines (the first of this type in Belgian 
ports) and, after a few years’ training, the crews were given 
the necessary credit to acquire an up-to-date ship which was 
worked on co-operative methods. The Prince himself made 
several cruises and soon acquired the reputation of being 
the “fishermen’s protector.” 

This scheme, no doubt, fell short of the heroic dreams of 
his youth, but it came vsdtliin the scope of his new duties as 
heir to the throne. It is reported that a well-known explorer 
suggested to the Prince that he might himself take part in 
an exploration in the Antarctic. “ I wish it were possible,” 
he answered, “but an heir-presumptive gets little fun.” 

(6) Apart from these evident proofs of the Prince’s 
concern in the condition of the poor, the vast majority of his 
people were drawn to him and to the Princess by their 
remarkable simplicity of manner. All those who were 
invited to their house were immediately put at their ease 
and placed on a footing of friendliness and even familiarity. 
They were agreeably surprised at discovering that the 
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future Sovereign was far more easy to approach than a great 
many people of lower social standing. Those not versed in 
the subtleties of etiquette were never made aware of any 
breach they had committed. Frequently the children were 
introduced to the visitors, and their presence helped still 
further to banish the atmosphere of formality. 

The change from the rue de la Science to the Royal 
Palace made no difference. When Maeterlinck called, he 
was asked to kiss the children, and the Idng explained: “In 
later years I should like them to remember having met you.” 
After the War, Claude Farrbre, who was crossing Belgium, 
received a telephone message at his hotel asking him to call 
at the Palace. On a previous occasion they had talked 
politics, now they only talked literature, “ discussing the 
latest books and also some old ones.” All at once the King 
rose: “Don’t get up5 my wife also wishes to see you, and 
she imagines that you can waste the whole afternoon with 
us. Wait a moment, I am going to fetch her.” 

There are so many records of such visits that it would 
be tedious to quote them all. It is enough to say that 
many were paid by writers and artists, who were some¬ 
what flustered and embarrassed when answering the royal 
command, and were greatly relieved and delighted after 
having answered it. 

One of the reasons why the King liked to be among the 
poor and to talk to them was that they were usually 
ignorant of the dreaded rules of ceremony. He was sorely 
disappointed when they greeted him with elaborate 
salutations, and he once rebuked one of his gardeners who 
kept on bowing to him, saying: “My friend, I am only a 
man like yourself.” 

The Belgians were grateful for this broad sense of 
humanity and cordial bojihomie. Being themselves some¬ 
what easy-going, they noticed with amused pride the 
unconventionality of their futmre Sovereigns. The Princess, 
who was untiring in her charitable works, was seen in the 
poorest quarters of Brussels, followed only by one lady-in- 
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waitingj and these were troubled times when the majority 
of the slum-dwellers were Socialists and Republicans, and 
when the Capital was repeatedly the scene of loud political 
demonstrations. She was specially interested in the care 
of small children, and it was owing to her influence that 
children’s welfare, hitherto somewhat neglected, made 
rapid progress throughout Belgium. People said that if 
any man had attempted to be rude to lier, he would have 
been faced with the formidable anger of all the good wives 
in the tenement. She was not strong in health, and it was 
known that some of these visits were made against doctors’ 
orders. The “little Princess,” as she was called, was 
already a power in the State. 

In 1905, M. Sigogne, who had been Prince Albert’s 
teacher in former days, published an essay entitled Socialisme 
et Monarchie, in which he contended that there was no 
contradiction between Socialistic and Monarchical principles. 
The fact that the Prince accepted the dedication of this work 
caused some stir in Brussels, and people wondered if these 
ideas of the tutor were shared by his former pupil. 

It was already felt that the future King had decided to 
reduce to a minimum the formalities of Court life, and to 
apply in the letter and in the spirit the fine principle taught 
him in his youth, that a Prince “is merely a man who has 
more duties to fulfil than others.” 

The debate which took place in the Chamber, after the 
death of the Count of Flanders, on the question of the 
Prince’s State allowance, showed the change of spirit which 
began to affect even the staunchest opponents of kingship. 
Those who opposed the motion were at pains to explain that 
their decision was prompted, not by a personal hostility to 
the Prince, but merely by their antagonism to the Govern¬ 
ment. A Christian Democrat declared that the Prince was 
compassionate and generous-hearted,” and gave some 
concrete examples of his generosity. A Socialist praised him 
for the interest he took in social science, and added that 
^'’he kept liimself informed of the workers’ movement and 
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tried to fit himself for the position he would one day 
occupy.” The tide had already begun to turn. 

(7) Although Prince Albert could no longer hope to 
realize the projects of his boyhood, he nevertheless pursued 
his educational tours, and was able to indulge from time to 
time in his favourite sports. 

As a child, he had roved with delight through the 
wild hills of the Ardennes, in the neighbourhood of Les 
Amerois. As soon as he was allowed to use a bicycle, about 
1890, he went for long rides in the neighbourhood of 
Brussels, accompanied by his tutor, who was, however, 
unable to keep pace with his impetuous pupil. A substitute 
had to be found who experienced anxious moments owing 
to what was already called, in those days, “the Prince’s 
recklessness.” Later he discarded the bicycle for the motor¬ 
cycle and became, of course, an expert driver. 

But the true passion of his life was mountaineering. As 
a boy he had discovered, in his father’s library, a collection 
of the Alpine Club Journal which had awakened his interest 
in snow-capped mountains. In 1905, he attended a lecture 
given by M. Lefebure at the Brussels’ Cercle Artistique, in 
which the climber described his recent experiences. The 
lecturer was surprised to receive, on the next day, a visit 
from Jungbluth who asked him to initiate the Prince into 
his favourite sport. The first expedition took place, in the 
Tyrol, in October 1906. On his arrival at Cortina 
d’Ampezzo, the Prince announced that “his wife” had 
wished to accompany him: Ma femme a voulu rrHaccom- 
pagnerf and the Princess shared the joys and the perils of 
the ascents made during this journey.^ This was the 
beginning of a series of adventurous holidays in the Alps. 

It is remarkable that this sport, in which man has to 
contend alone against natural difficulties, exerted a greater 
fascination on King Albert than motoring, or even aviation. 
M. LeKhure insists on the moral value which his royal 

1 Le Flambeau, Mars 193‘i', 
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companion attached to his favourite sport. For him it was 
not only a healthy exercise and the only means of con¬ 
templating nature in its wild glory, but the realization that 
a man surmounting obstacles, without the help of any 
mechanical device, exerted his full power and trained his 
energy and his self-command to the utmost. The quality 
of the sport must be judged by its philosophy and its 
educational value. A summit was only worth reaching 
because it stood as the emblem of perfection. 

In his wish to rely as much as possible on his own 
resources, the King later discarded the services of trained 
guides and preferred to associate with climbers of all 
nationalities, who had acquired a special knowledge of the 
group of mountains which he wished to tackle. For this 
amateur engineer the finest of all sports was always the 
sport pursued with unaided strength. 

( 8 ) Prince Albert stai’ted for his first journey to the 
Congo in April 1909. 

A great deal has been written about the Prince’s atti¬ 
tude towards the administration of the Congo under the 
Leopoldian regime, the outspoken remonstrances which he 
made to ICng Leopold, and the way the latter opposed his 
visit to the Colony iii order to prevent his interference in 
colonial affairs. These assumptions remain unsupported by 
historical evidence. 

That the Prince must have wished to visit the Congo 
at an earlier date seems certain from all we know of his 
love of adventure, inquiring mind and devotion to liis 
country. He no doubt realized that deficiencies in the 
administration were partly due to the fact that its Chief 
had never journeyed through the Colony, and was therefore 
unable to form a first-hand opinion of the situation. The 
best of maps is not a stretch of country, and an official 
report is only a poor substitute for a personal inspection. 

Unable to visit the Congo himself—'he was sixty-nine 
years of age in 1904—the lUng had sent a Commission of 
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Inquiry. Its report, published the next year, had been well 
received by Belgian opinion, and steps had been taken to 
remedy the abuses which it censui-ed. In 1906 Parliament 
had expressed the wish to take over the Colony, according to 
King Leopold’s previous offer, and conditions were scarcely 
favourable for an official voyage during the prolonged negotia¬ 
tions which followed. There were thus excellent reasons for 
the postponement of the Prince’s journey until the time when 
the Congo should become a Belgian colony, under the control 
of Parliament. King Albert’s later declarations lead us to 
believe that, if he seized the first opportunity of realizing his 
plan, it was to some extent for the purpose of countering more 
efficiently the campaign which was being pursued in Great 
Britain and elsewhere, even after the reforms proposed by 
the Commission of Inquiry had been adopted. 

During four months, after visiting the mining centres 
of South Africa, Prince Albert followed the great river 
from the Katanga to the sea. He made a point of visiting 
remote stations at a great distance from any waterway, 
following native paths and sleeping under his tent. He 
questioned Europeans and natives and listened to all 
complaints, covering a distance of 720 miles on foot, cycle 
or horseback. He took a special interest in sleeping-sickness 
which was already rampant at the time, and during the 
return journey helped to nm’se a Belgian and an English¬ 
man who were suffering from the disease. Princess 
Elisabeth came as far as Teneriffe to meet him. 

On his arrival at Antwerp, on August 16th, he asserted 
the country’s intention of improving the situation of the 
natives as well as the equipment of the Colony. “It is by 
raising the moral condition of the natives as well as their 
material situation, by fighting the evils to which they are 
subjected, by multiplying as fast as possible the means of 
communication, that we shall ensure the future of the 
Congo.” A few months later, in his Accession speech, he 
dwelt again on the responsibility implied by colonization. 
“The nation, of her own free-will, wishing to fulfil the work 
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of her King, has just assumed sovereignty over the Congo 
territories. Conscious of her duties, and with a firm purpose, 
she has outlined the colonial policy which she wishes to follow. 
It is a policy of humanity and progress. To a justice-loving 
people a colonizing mission can only be one of high civiliza¬ 
tion. By accepting it loyally, a small country shows itself 
great. . . . Belgium has always fulfilled her promises and, 
when she undertakes to apply to the Congo a programme 
worthy of herself, no one has the right to doubt her word.” 

Had not the Prince recently travelled throughout the 
Congo, inspecting every important post, interviewing native 
chiefs, visiting hospitals, schools, and missions, the young 
King could not have spoken in such a firm tone. He knew 
.—and his Colonial Minister, M. Renkin, who went to 
Africa at the same time, shared his opinion—that the 
abuses had been grossly exaggerated, that the situation 
had greatly improved since 1906, and that the colonial 
administration would apply the new regulations faithfully. 
Not for the last time, he was determined to show the world 
that the good faith of Belgium could not be questioned. 

Fresh reforms were at once introduced, lightening the 
burdens of taxation and gradually abolishing trade mono¬ 
polies. Speaking at Tervueren, in April 1910, at the 
inauguration of the new colonial museum, the King outlined 
an important economic programme for the Colony, insisting 
on the paramount importance of means of communication. 
“Since the completion of the Bas-Congo railway little 
progress had been made.” Belgium should follow the 
example of the great colonizing nations and make the 
necessary sacrifices. “There are scarcely any railways in 
Africa,” he added, “which, after a certain number of years, 
do not pay their way, while indirectly providing the 
Colony with considerable additional resources. . . . What 
we lack in the Congo is ... a special railway policy.” 

The Treaty of Cession granted King Leopold II and his 
successors a special fund of 50 million francs, to be paid in 
annuities of 5,800,000 and later 5,500,000 francs. King 
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AlberL decided to devote these resources to the introduction 
of modern inventions in the Colony. As early as 1911 he 
promoted the establishment of wireless stations, the use of 
aeroplanes and hydroplanes and the building of a model 
motor-ship, the Belgica. At the same time he appealed to 
young Belgian doctors to fight sleeping-sickness, and funds 
were raised by the Queen for the building and equipment 
of a special sanatorium at Leopoldville. 

Meanwhile, the British Government, following the 
persistent attacks of the Congo Reform Association, had not 
yet recognized the Colony and Belgian public opinion had 
been alarmed by the Franco-German Convention of 
November 1911. According to this arrangement, France 
ceded to Germany important districts in the French 
Congo, and agreed that if, at a later date, some territorial 
changes occurred in the Congo basin, the signatories of the 
Berlin Act—including Germany—should be called into 
consultation. IGng Albert knew that, during the negotia¬ 
tions which had led to the agreement, M. Caillaux, the 
French Minister, in his anxiety to satisfy German demands, 
had suggested that France might, by secret treaty, cede to 
Germany her right of pre-emption over the Belgian Congo. 
Although the plan had not matured, since France could not 
obviously make such a concession without consulting 
Belgium, the King was anxious to impress upon the French 
and British Governments the importance he attached to the 
preservation of the Belgian Colony which seemed threatened 
by German ambition. 

The following extract from M. Poincare’s memoirs shows 
how, even on State occasions, the King never lost sight of 
the problems which haunted his mind. After a banquet, 
offered by President Fallibres to the Belgian Sovereigns 
when they visited Paris in the spring of 1915, King Albert 
had a long talk with the French Prime Minister: “He 
spoke to me of the alarm caused in Belgium, during last 
autumn, by Press polemics concerning the right of pre¬ 
emption j he thanked me for the declarations I had made 
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in the Senate on a subject which had awakened some 
susceptibilities in his countryj he told me that Belgium 
was now reassured. She only wished that the British 
Government would recognize, as we had done already, the 
annexation of the Congo by the Belgian State. He asked 
me very tactfully if we could not exert a favourable influence 
in London. Happy to be able to give Belgium a token of 
sympathy, I willingly promised the King to make our 
opinion and our hopes known to the British Cabinet. Not 
a word was said concerning a provocation of Germany 
against Belgium or France. . . . The Queen spoke of 
music and painting, and we forgot politics.” 

The Colony was recogruzed by Great Britain a few weeks 
later. Within four years the reforms had proved so 
efficient that the most biased opponents of the Belgian 
administration had been silenced. 


(C) The First Years of the Reign 

(1) Some writers take a peculiar delight in “strong 
situations,” and it must be admitted that the last years of 
King Leopold’s reign lend themselves to sensational drama. 
What a fine scene could be written round the deathbed of 
the old, disappointed Sovereign, and w^hat a striking contrast 
could be drawn between him and the popular heir to the 
throne! But it is only very occasionally that the broad out¬ 
lines of a melodrama can be found in historyj reality is 
more subtle than fiction. 

While it may be said that King Leopold never bestowed 
on Prince Albert the affection he had for Prince Baudouin, 
and that his domineering nature precluded him from sharing 
his power with anyone, there is no foundation for the com¬ 
mon belief that he grudged the Prince the popularity which 
he had himself lost. On the contrary, he was often delighted 
at his heir’s success and ability. In a confidential talk with 
his friend, M. Wiener, he declared one day that princes who 
possess the heart of true kings are able to achieve great 
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things through heredity. “I had the happiness to possess a 
remarkable father. I am trying to follow the advice he gave 
me; in my turn I am handing it to the young man who 
will do well.” “Sire,” replied M. Wiener, “I am glad to 
hear these words.” “Do not doubt it, he chose freely to 
undertake this journey to America, and he has benefited 
from it. When his day comes, I trust that he will prove 
worthy of his country.” ^ 

In the King’s Will, Prince Albert appears as the only 
member of his family whose company he wished to share to 
the end: “I want to be buried in the early morning, with¬ 
out any pomp. Except for my nephew Albert and the 
members of my household, I forbid anybody to follow my 
remains.” During the last months of his life, the King 
had several conversations with his heir, which the latter had 
no doubt in mind whenever he spoke of his predecessor. 

On the day of his Accession, in his speech before Parlia¬ 
ment, ICing Albert dwelt on the wisdom of the Sovereign 
who had worked for unity among his people and achieved 
his noble ambition of leaving Belgium “more beautiful and 
greater” than he had found it. He insisted on the late 
King’s foresight, boldness and tenacity, which enabled him 
to endow the country with a large African colony. “His 
vast designs were carried out with an unshakeable purpose, 
which, on several important occasions, happy or critical, 
asserted itself; the country then was proud of her King.” 

It is not difficult to read the reproach implied by these 
last words, which were addressed to those who, after praising 
the deceased monarch’s successes, when he was still popular, 
had so unfairly ignored his finer qualities when his star was 
setting. This was not merely the conventional homage 
paid, as a matter of course, but the expression of sincere 
feelings, which King Albert went out of his way to 
repeat during his reign, in Belgium and abroad. With 
his natural generosity, he thought no doubt with La 
Rochefoucauld that it was “the right of great' men to 

I Pierre Dayc: Leopold II, p. W7. 
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have great faults,” and never allowed these faults to blind 
him to the virtues associated with them. 

(2) The popular demonstration which greeted the young 
Sovereign’s Accession to the throne, on December 23rd 1909, 
showed how much the people had remained loyal to the 
monarchical principle and to the dynasty. The young King, 
riding between the Duke of Connaught and Prince Francis 
Joseph, Queen Elisabeth’s brother, lieaded the procession, 
followed by the Royal Family in State coaches. The genuine 
enthusiasm of the crowd contrasted with the lack of rever¬ 
ence only too apparent at the State funeral which had taken 
place on the previous day. Burgomaster Max voiced the 
opinion of his compatriots when he greeted his Sovereign, 
not only as his Ifing, but as a “citizen enthroned in the 
sincere and profound affection of his fellow-citizens, who 
had conquered the hearts of the people by the simplicity, 
dignity and nobility of his life.” 

There is no formal coronation ceremony in Belgium. 
The heir-apparent becomes Idng after taking the solemn 
oath required by the Constitution. According to I he cere¬ 
monial adopted on previous occasions, this oath is taken 
from a throne raised in the hall of the Chamber, in front 
of the members of the two Houses, the Ministers, magis¬ 
trates, dignitaries of the Church and the Diplomatic Corps. 
The Queen and her children witnessed the ceremony sur¬ 
rounded by the members of the Royal Family and by the 
representatives of foreign States. The firm tone in which 
the King outlined his colonial policy was particularly noticed, 
but the outstanding passage of his speech refeiaed to the 
Sovereign’s conception of the part he wished to play in 
Belgian political life: 

“ Gentlemen, I have a very clear conception of my task. 
The duty of princes is dictated to their conscience by the 
spirit of their people, for if the Throne has its prerogatives, 
it has above all its responsibilities. The Sovereign must 
hold himself with entire loyalty above parties. He must 
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preserve the nation’s vital forces. Constantly attentive to 
the country’s voice and watching with solicitude over the 
lives of the poor, he must be the servant of Right and the 
mainstay of social peace. 

“May God help me to fulfil this mission! For myself, 
I shall always be ready to second the efforts of those who 
work for the country’s greatness and who, filled with the 
spirit of concord and social progress, raise the intellectual and 
moral level of the nation, develop education and instruction 
and ensure greater well-being to the mass of the people. 

“I love my countryj the Queen shares my feelings of 
unalterable fidelity to Belgium; we instil them in the hearts 
of our children and awaken in them, at the same time, the 
love of their native land, of family, of work, of goodness. 
These are the qualities wliich make nations strong. 

“Gentlemen, the reception which has been given me 
touches me profoundly. I see in it a proof of confidence 
which honours and sustains me. I shall endeavour to 
deserve it. In taking the constitutional oath, I swear to 
myself and to Belgium scrupulously to fulfil my duties, and 
to devote all my strength and all my life to the service of 
the country.’’ 

The effect produced by tliis speech was remarkable, not 
so much for the cheers given by the Monarchists, as for the 
attitude of the Socialists, who had, under the previous reign, 
so loudly asserted their republican principles. Opinion in 
Parliament and in the Press was practically unanimous. It 
was noticed that the King had referred to Leopold I as to 
a Sovereign, “chosen by the free representatives of the 
Nation,” who had been the “respectful guardian of the 
coun try ’ s institutions. ’ ’ 

When he spoke of the Sovereign listening to “the voice 
of the country,” and watching over the interests of the 
poor, he certainly had in mind the recent agitation for re¬ 
form and the extension of the franchise. If he did not 
approve of this agitation, he was not unsympathetic to the 
motives which prompted it. 
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His respect for the Constitution was in the dynastic 
tradition, but while the late king had borne some of 
these restrictions with evident impatience, he seemed 
to accept them without any reservation. It was for 
the Belgians to decide, he could only warn and advise. 
Without necessarily being a democrat, he accepted demo¬ 
cracy as a fact and did not wish, on principle, to hamper its 
development. He stood above parties, not only in religious 
and philosophical differences, but also in this vital social 
question, and even the republican principles of the ex¬ 
tremists did not affect his impartiality. 

Hitherto, Belgian kings had succeeded in balancing the 
scales between Liberals and Catholics. He declared himself 
ready to pursue the same policy between Capital and 
Labour. He appealed to all devoted patriots, all men of 
goodwill, without any distinction, to help him in his task. 
His only opponents were those who, instead of working for 
unity and for the preservation of the “country’s vital 
forces,’’ attempted to undermine her foundations and to 
disintegrate the State which preserved her independence. 

Arts and sciences had not been forgotten. The King 
spoke of Belgium’s prosperity, but he added that “riches 
create responsibilities for countries as for individuals,’’ and 
that “alone the intellectual and moral forces of a nation 
allow her prosperity to bear fruit. . . . The Belgian people 
will preserve intact the sacred patrimony created by the 
work of so many generations, and march on towards the 
pacific conquests of labour and science, while the artists and 
writers of Flanders and Wallonia will scatter their master¬ 
pieces along our path.” These words caused great satis¬ 
faction among the intellectuals, and an enthusiastic poli¬ 
tician declared that Belgium was “at the dawn of a reign 
directed towards the Arts,” which does not seem good prose 
and makes strange reading in the light of later events. 
But King Albert’s meaning went much deeper. Not only 
did he warn the nation against a purely materialistic out¬ 
look and oppose spiritual to economic values, but he already 
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foreshadowed an idea which he expressed more clearly 
towards the end of his life, when he insisted on the vital 
necessity of disinterested research work. It was generally 
agreed, at that time, that industrial prosperity depended on 
applied science, but the intimate connection between the 
latter and pure science was not yet fully recognized. 

On such a formal occasion, the young King—he was 
thirty-five years of age—could not reveal his inner thoughts, 
but the Accession Speech contains, nevertheless, two prin¬ 
ciples of outstanding value: the extension of political activity 
to economic and social questions, and the inclusion of moral 
and intellectual, as well as of material, progress in the 
national commonwealth. Leopold II had already warned 
his compatriots that prosperity was not enough, when he 
wished them to adopt urgent measui'es for the country’s 
defence. King Albert added that a prosperity which did not 
improve the workers’ standard of life and did not produce 
spiritual as well as material results, would never “raise 
Belgium to a rank worthy of herself.’’ Greatness no longer 
depended on flourishing industries and the acqrdsition of a 
vast colony, but on the happiness of the people, and the 
successful efforts of artists and scientists. 

(5) It was noticed that dm-ing these brilliant ceremonies, 
and in spite of the cheers of his people, King Albert retained 
an extraordinary gravity, and it was thought at the time 
that his over-scrupulous conscience was oppressed by the 
weight of fresh responsibilities. The Sovereign had other 
causes for anxiety, and knew that, in spite of the official com¬ 
pliments paid to him, his reign had not begun “under the 
most happj'- auspices.” The reconciliation of Great Britain 
and Russia had finally divided the guarantors of Belgian 
neutrality into two opposite camps. The German danger 
was increasing. The recent military reform, extorted by 
Leopold II from a reluctant Parliament, was totally 
inadequate, and Belgium was a prey to social and political 
dissensions. 
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The King’s first task was to renew relations with foreign 
countries and thus draw Belgium away from Lhe isolation 
into which she had fallen din-ing the last years of the 
previous reign. Accompanied by the Queen, he paid a 
series of visits to Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Luxemburg and 
The Hague. These visits were returned during Lhe following 
years, and especially during the Exhibition of 1910, when 
Brussels became a centre of international interest. 

The Exposition Universelle was opened by King Albert 
on April 25rd. With his mind full of apprehensions for the 
future, he took this opportunity of dwelling on the pacific 
character of the occasion: “By its international aspect,” he 
said, “the Exhibition has a human significance, for it appears 
as an imposing manifestation of the pacific struggle in the 
fields of labour and progress, in which the nations tend 
more and more to compete with each other. It is a work 
of peace and prosperity in which free competition has re¬ 
placed the armed conflicts of former days.” tie was aware 
of the struggle that was going on at the time in Germany, 
between those who believed in “pacific penetration,” and 
the military party bent on the use of force. The wish, 
however, was father to the thought, and the King felt it, for 
he added in conclusion: “This, at least, is the wish which 
I have the right to express openly at the beginning of my 
reign, and before the representatives of the States friendly 
to Belgium. I do not doubt that it will find an echo in all 
hearts.” This appeal was heard by Lhe Gorman Minister; 
a few months later the Kaiser himself came to answer it.^ 

The recent death of King Edward prevented members 
of the British Royal Family from visiting Brussels, as they 
had intended to do, but ex-President Roosevelt spent 
several days in the Capital and was received by King Albert, 
who had preserved his interest in American affairs. They 
had many friends in common, and revived memories of 
the Prince’s journey, twelve years before. The attitude 
taken by Mr. Roosevelt at the beginning of the War is 

See p. 129, 
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well known, and there is no doubt that the friendship he 
entertained for the ICing of the Belgians inspired his 
eloquent plea for early intervention. Some Belgians still 
remember the lecture delivered by the ex-President before 
the Belgian Sovereign and a distinguished gathering, and the 
informal way in which he addressed his audience, sometimes 
as “gentlemen,” and more frequently as “my friends.” 

(4) It will later be explained how the King’s activity in 
foreign alfairs was hampered by his wish to remain strictly 
neutral in the approaching conflict,^ and how he devoted 
most of his time to military preparations.^ He was fre¬ 
quently disturbed in this work by internal politics which 
entirely absorbed his people’s attention. 

M. Janson, his last Minister of Justice, has given an 
interesting account of the influence the Sovereign exerted 
over his ministerial Council during the last period of his 
reign. It applies equally well to pre-War days, for the 
icing’s conception of his constitutional duties never varied. 
He wished to act only as adviser and, in times of crisis, as 
arbiter between contending parties. His action depended 
on his moral and intellectual influence: “It was impossible,” 
writes M. Janson, “to come near the ICing without feeling 
the prestige of his personality, and without being filled with 
admiration for his scrupulous conscience and his wdde 
knowledge. Pie never ceased to add to his store of infor¬ 
mation, which he classified, and from which he inferred 
certain guiding principles. . . . He grasped all the prob¬ 
lems, great and small, affecting the country. . . . When¬ 
ever a new question arose on the political, economic, or 
social horizon, he at once made inquiries in order to find 
out how its solution might affect the interests of Belgium, 
and for him Belgium was the sum total of all Belgians. . . . 
No one better than he possessed that sense of public interest, 
that instinctive understanding of certain needs, that pres¬ 
cience which characterizes true Statesmen. ... In the 
^ See pp. 142—147. “ See pp. 147 and 162. 
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ministerial Council, he exerted the influence of a chief. 
This influence did not impose itself through the expression 
of some decisive and dictatorial opinion; it insinuated itself 
through his words, uttered somewhat slowly, as if he were 
in search of a more precise form, and accentuated by a few 
constructive gestures. When he spoke, the King always 
looked as if he wished to build something.” ^ 

Comte de Lichtervelde, who had many opportunities of 
following his methods of work, noticed that “when he had 
ministers little disposed to consult him he contented him¬ 
self with watching their activity, remaining for a time 
silent.” This passive attitude was not a sign of weakness; 
it sprang from a genuine desire to abide by the Constitution, 
and avoid any conflict which might, at a later date, hamper 
his movements. As a general rule, this method served him 
well, for if some error was made, he was in a much stronger 
position to correct it or check its consequences. If in the 
conduct of military operations, acting as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, King Albert displayed the utmost 
resolution and was even taxed with obstinacy, in the normal 
government of the country, he showed himself broadly 
tolerant and preserved a remarkable adaptability. He was 
in no doubt about the result to be achieved, but he kept an 
open mind as to the means to be used to achieve it. 

(5) When he came to the throne, the Catholic Party, 
which had governed the country since 1884, was still in 
power, under the Prime Minister, M. Schollaert. The 
franchise, known as vote plural, adopted in 1895, granted 
additional votes to fathers of families, to those who had 
completed their education, and to those who paid a certain 
amount of taxation. Under this restricted system the 
Socialists had made rapid progress, and, together with the 
Liberals, formed a strong opposition in the Chamber. In 
1910, the Catholic majority was reduced to six votes. The 
Opposition was nevertheless disappointed and started a cam- 

Le Flambeau, Marcli 1954. 
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paign for universal suffrage. The opening of Parliament 
was the occasion for a popular demonstration, dm-ing which 
the Queen showed as much tact as presence of mind. 
Petitions were thrown into her carriage, but she drove on 
unconcerned, displaying neither displeasure nor alarm. 

The adversaries of the Government were divided be¬ 
tween the Liberals, representing a section of the bourgeois 
class, and the Socialists representing industrial Labour. 
They combined to oppose M. Schollaert’s new education bill. 

This bill, while making education compulsory, intro¬ 
duced, at the same time, a system of grants, to be made to 
both State and private (Catholic) schools in proportion to 
the number of pupils. The principle of compulsion was 
welcomed by the Opposition, but the system of grants pro¬ 
voked violent criticisms. Heated debates in the Chamber 
were followed by demonstrations in the streets. After con¬ 
sulting the party leaders, and ascertaining that a number 
of Catholic Statesmen were not in favour of a rdgime which 
might lead to school recruiting, and provoke serious diffi¬ 
culties, the King interfered and prevented a dangerous 
crisis by altering his Cabinet without waiting for an adverse 
vote of the Chamber. The Opposition rejoiced, while the 
Catholics protested, but events soon showed that the Sovereign 
was determined to maintain a strict impartiality, and that 
his decisions were only inspired by the interests of the 
country as a whole. He had chosen, as new Prime Minister, 
a member of the former Government, Baron de Broqueville, 
who, not being entirely absorbed in internal affairs, was 
more alive than some of his colleagues to the increasing 
danger of the international situation, and prepared to sup¬ 
port his plans for improving the defences of the country. 

Meanwhile the struggle for the extension of the fran¬ 
chise went on. The street demonstrations having caused 
some alarm among the moderates, the elections of 1912 
had largely increased the Catholic majority. This defeat 
consolidated the union of the opposition parties, and a new 
campaign was launched in favour of universal suffrage 
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“pure and simple.” The Socialists were convinced that 
plural voting was the sole reason for the checlc they had 
suffered and, knowing the King’s interest in labour 
conditions and in social reforms, hoped to obtain his 
support. They again used the methods employed in 1910, 
and in April 1915 proclaimed a General Strike which 
entirely paralysed the principal industries of the country, 
570,000 workers downing tools at the appointed time. 

King Albert, however, did not wish to be rushed into 
premature intervention. While by no means convinced 
that the electoral law was perfect, he had serious doubts 
concerning the adoption of universal suffrage in a country 
where so many of the people were still illiterate. The new 
education bill introducing compulsory education was not 
yet even adopted by the Chamber—it only became law a 
year later. The ICing, while deploring the economic results 
which the General Strike was bound to have for the 
workers as well as for the industrialists, allowed events to 
follow their course and was this time criticized by the 
Socialists as he had been criticized three years previously by 
the Catholics. 

Those who had called him a “Socialist King ” on account 
of his warm sympathy with the poor realized their mistake. 
His distrust in sweeping theories included that of collecti¬ 
vism; class war or class prejudice was repugnant to him in 
whatever quarter it showed itself. While moving with his 
time and acknowledging the futihty of attempting to check 
the inevitable development of political institutions, he was 
by no means prepared to hasten it unduly. He did not 
believe that most of the evils in national and international 
affairs would be removed if the people were able to exert 
their will through universal suffrage, or any other means. 
In this acceptance of the word he could not even be called 
a “democrat.” One of his biographers comes much closer 
to the truth when he calls him a “demophile,” for if he 
had a predilection for any class of society it was for the 
peasants and the labourers who later were to form the 
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larger propoi’tion of his army,’- and if he insisted on one 
social duty more than on any other it was on the respon¬ 
sibility of men of influence and learning towards those who 
did not enjoy their advantages. He believed in the quality 
of the individual more than in the quality of the system. 

The deadlock between the Government and the Trade 
Unions soon came to an end. Strike funds were 
exhausted and the Laboim leaders were not anxious to 
assume responsibility for extreme measures. Parliament, 
on the other hand, remembering the riots of 1886, was 
equally eager to find a prompt solution. A compromise 
was reached through the vote of an order of the day, 
promising a revision of the Constitution as soon as a “suit¬ 
able formula” regarding the franchise had been agreedupon. 

(6) The linguistic question, though far less important 
in pre-War than in post-War days, was already disturbing 
the political atmosphere of Belgium. 

Before the extension of the franchise, in 1893, the 
“flamingant” movement only affected intellectual circles. 
A gro^^p of scholars and writers, reacting against the 
nineteenth-century tendency to revile the Flemish language 
as a mere local patois, devoted themselves to the study of 
Flemish folk-lore, published collections of Flemish folk-songs, 
and laid the foundations of modern Flemish literature. 
This purely regionalist and cultural movement had no 
political character. Most electors in those days belonged to 
the bourgeoisie which spoke and -m’ote in French, and was 
often, even in Flanders, ignorant of the popular language. 

As sooir, however, as the franchise was extended to the 
mass of the people, the movement assumed a very different 
aspect. The Ghent Socialists, in their Flemish paper, 
Vooridt (Forward), denounced French as the language of 
the moneyed classes. The democratic clergy of Flemish 
villages were no less outspoken in their attacks upon a 
literature which, according to them spread scepticism and 

1 DiTTrinTiF Wilflrtfi* Ipy, 
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atheism. The Flemings in those days had serious griev¬ 
ances, since they were governed, and sometimes judged, in 
a language they could not understand. Their claims met 
with unreasonable opposition, and when they were at last 
granted, a persecution complex had developed, and the 
flamingants, instead of recognizing bilingualism in Flanders 
as an historical fact of long standing, wished to oust French 
from their provinces and realize complete unity of language. 
Up to the end of the nineteenth century the conflict 
remained local, and only concerned the French-speaking and 
Flemish-speaking population of Flanders. Later however, 
the wish to introduce Flemish into the central administra¬ 
tion of the country affected the interests of the southern pro¬ 
vinces. Dining the first years of King Albert’s reign, the 
dispute extended to the whole country, but did not seriously 
compromise the political situation because the two main 
parties, Catholic and Socialist, included large numbers of 
Memings and Walloons. 

The lUng endeavoured to compose these differences. 
He worked for co-operation among Flemings and Walloons 
as among employers and employees. According to his own 
words, he wished his people to “cultivate the feelings which 
united them, and not those which divided them.” Even 
as heir to the throne, he had given many tokens of his 
appreciation of Flemish culture. After his accession, he 
supported linguistic reforms. He had made it a rule to 
use Flemish, which he talked fluently, when addressing 
Flemish audiences, and had been the first Belgian Sovereign 
to take the oath in both languages. 

King Albert was not seriously alarmed by internal 
difficulties, because he knew that such quarrels among 
a free people are often a sign of health rather than of 
weakness. He was, besides, convinced that if danger 
threatened their independence, the Belgians would soon 
forget their quarrels to join in common resistance. 

In his Accession speech, the King had promised “to 
devote all his strength, all his life to the service of Belgium.” 
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During the first four years of his reign he did his utmost 
to improve the country’s defences against the threatening 
danger of invasion, and to convince her neighbours that she 
could be trusted. He worhed unceasingly to appease linguistic 
and political enmities, and to develop this spirit of patriotic 
co-operation which was going to play such an important 
part in safeguarding the nation’s independence. Only those 
who witnessed the change of public opinion during that 
period can appreciate the results of his wisdom and firmness, 
and the sympathies which he won in all quarters and among 
all parties. When he urged military preparations he saw 
clearly what was needed and the reforms required in the 
army’s organization, but it was almost unconsciously that 
he helped to develop the spirit of patriotic devotion which 
was as valuable to the country’s security as her Field 
Army. Doing unobtrusively what he thought right, 
he won all hearts and so became in the hour of danger the 
symbol of the people’s best qualities and the defender of 
their ideals. 



CHAPTER THREE 


The Rule of Law 0830-1904) 

(1) If international law is Lo play any part in the destinies 
of Europe, August the 2nd will be considered one of 

the most important dates in history. The German irlti- 
matum challenged the very foundation of organized peace 
by ignoring the binding character of the treaties concluded 
by the Powers in 1859. Belgium, in her answei-, vindicated 
the legal principles which would have been flouted if the 
German attack had succeeded, tier action caused Great 
Britain to enter the War at a time when such intervention 
was invaluable, and to carry on the struggle with greater 
energy than she would have done in other circumstances. 
The reaction was not so marked in America, who had no 
direct responsibility in the matter, hut the “case of Belgium” 
prepared her for the step she took when she threw her 
weight on the side of the Allie.s after the ou,Lbrealc of 
German submarine warfare. In one sense Armageddon 
was a “Fight for Right,” according to the acknowledged 
formula, and the IGng of the Belgians stood forth as the 
champion of law and order against the blind forces of 
violence and chaos. 

It was certainly through no fault of his that this noble 
vision was, at a later stage, marred by compromises and 
national ambitions. Flis record, from beginning to end, is 
unstained. The efforts made in certain quarters to prove 
that he had already taken sides several years before the 
War, have only shown how scrupulously impartial he 
remained, depriving himself of the advantages he might 
have derived from preliminary agreements with Great 
Britain and France. 

There is no greater mistake than to minimize the 

8G 
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importance of the Belgian question on the ground that it 
made excellent propaganda, or that some Statesmen used 
it as a weapon against their country’s enemies. Such 
reasoning would nullify all public and civil law. In a 
similar way, the robber might challenge the principle of 
property because the judge who condemns him belongs to 
the moneyed classes, and the murderer might que.stion the 
sacredness of human life because it shelters certain jieople 
who are not fit to lire. If we hold that international law 
is merely a figure of speech, and that treaties are only 
temporary arrangements to be broken by the parties as 
soon as circumstances permit, Belgium and her King may 
appear as the innocent dupes of the rdgime imposed upon 
them, and their resistance may be looked upon as a piece 
of wild quixotism. But if we maintain that the signature 
of a nation is no less honourable than that of a private 
individual, and that fidelity to treaties is the first condition 
of civilized international relations, the violation and the de¬ 
fence of Belgian neutrality assume exceptional importance. 
Nothing which happened before or afterwards can alter 
their significance. 

This significance is not yet pz’operly understood in spite, 
or perhaps on account, of the enthusiastic comments made 
at the time. When the news of Li^ge spread over the 
world. King Albert was compared wdth Leoihdas and the 
Belgian Army with his indomitable three hundred warriors. 
But the Spartans were Greeks, allied with other Greeks 
against a common foe, while the Belgians were neutrals, 
who were not concerned with European alliances or ententes 
as long as their neutrality was respected. Libge was no 
Thermopylas and, though the troops which defended it 
acted as an advance guard and efficiently delayed the 
enemy’s progress, they were placed there through no con¬ 
certed plans of the allied military leaders. 

Even when the meaning of neutrality began to sink 
into the mind of the public, the utmost confusion prevailed 
between “natui-al” and "conventional,” “general” and 
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“permanent” neutrality. It was often believed that “little 
Belgium” was in the position of a small State ruthlessly 
invaded and waging a great fight against tremendous odds, 
thus providing invaluable time to France and Great Britain 
to muster their forces. No essential distinction was made 
between her political status and that of Flolland or Denmark, 
for instance. The idea prevailed that she was prompted in 
her action more by spontaneous feeling than by a sense of 
duty. When the Belgians endeavoured to explain that 
they followed the only course open to them, that there was 
literally nothing else to do, they were met with knowing 
looks and indulgent smiles which meant either; “That is 
your modest way of putting it,” or “It is always safer to 
be on the right side of the law.” 

At the time when the “Scrap of Paper” was plastered 
all over Great Britain, a large number of peojde remained 
ignorant of the obligations implied by this historical docu¬ 
ment j obligations, on the part of Belgium, to preserve the 
peace, to observe the strictest impartiality in all international 
matters and to fulfil her duties as a neutral, These included 
specifically the duty of opposing the passage of foreign troops 
through Belgian territory. For three generations these 
principles had been the basis of Belgian public law. The 
Belgian people had grown familiar with them. They fully 
realized the advantages of an arrangement which granted 
them independence and gave them the protection of power¬ 
ful neighbours. It was quite clear to them that, owing to 
the special situation their country occupied on the map, 
they were living under an exceptional rdgime and that the 
peace of Europe depended on its maintenance. When the 
blow fell, they were appalled and indignant at Germany’s 
action and painfully surprised at being left for so long to 
fight their lonely fight. But, from the first, the Ifing’s 
decision was taken for granted. Resistance could not be 
shirked; subservience to the law-breaking Power would 
have meant treachery to the law-abiding Powers; the con¬ 
tract signed in 1851, and renewed eight years later, implied 
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a certain risk; the time had come to face it. It was the 
price to be paid for eighty years of peaceful prosperity. 

The icing’s thoughts were first of his people, and he was 
solely preoccupied at the time with the urgent measures to 
be taken for defending the country, but he was too familiar 
with modern history not to realize the supreme importance 
of the issue at stake. Belgium was not alone concerned. 
The treaties which were being challenged had been the 
first fruits of the Powers’ efforts to establish peace on legal 
undertakings in this exposed corner of Europe. Belgian 
permanent neutrality had been for long considered as the 
most successful attempt ever made to substitute legal for 
military guarantees, and the prestige of international law 
depended on its preservation. It was the most decisive step 
taken hitherto by European policy towards a truly inter¬ 
national system. The Holy Alliance was based on force 
and self-interest, as were later the series of alliances and 
ententes which endeavoured to maintain Europe’s unstable 
balance of power. But the treaties establishing Belgium’s 
neutrality opened a new vista. They were looked upon as 
the very foundation of peace. If any country had been 
allowed to violate them and to reap the benefit of this 
violation, all hope of consolidating the rule of law in the 
world would have disappeared. To fight for such a cause 
was truly waging “a war to end war.” In spite of the fact 
that the post-War period brought with it bitter disappoint¬ 
ments, it must not be forgotten that the so-called “illusions” 
which preceded them were only rendered possible through 
the successful defence of Belgian neutrality. 

(2) What were the exact circumstances which induced 
the Powers to establish this regime? And how was it 
strengthened throughout the last century, thanks to the 
policy pursued by the Belgian Kings and to the support of 
British diplomacy? 

When, after the Renaissance, a number of centralized 
Powers (Spain, Austria, France and later Prussia) con- 
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tended for hegemony in Etu’ope, the SouLliern Netherlands, 
under Spanish and Austrian rule, became their favourite 
battleground. It was made abundantly clear that the pos¬ 
session of these provinces gave to any party an outstanding 
advantage over the others. Hence the traditional policy of 
England, who consistently threw her weight against the 
invader of the Belgian provinces, and the decision of the 
Powers allied against Louis XIV to stem the tide of French 
invasions by the erection, in southern Belgium, of a barrier 
of fortified towns. 

When, in September 1701, on the eve of the War of 
Spanish Succession, England, Holland and Austria concluded 
a fresh treaty of alliance, they decided to reconquer “the 
provinces of the Spanish Netherlands, so that they should 
serve as a dyke, rampart and barrier in order to separate 
and isolate France from the United Provinces.” At the 
end of hostilities, the victorious Allies carried this policy 
into effect. The Emperor agreed, in 1715, to the per¬ 
manent occupation of a number of fortresses by Austrian 
and Dutch troops, the cost of such occupation lieing defrayed 
by the Belgian people. 

During the peaceful period which followed, the occupa¬ 
tion of the barrier towns became perfunctory, and Joseph II 
succeeded in dismantling a certain number of them without 
arousing any strong protest. But when, in 1792, history 
repeated itself, and Republican and Imperial France suc¬ 
ceeded in conquering the Netherlands and maintaining 
them under her sway for over twenty years, the Holy 
Alliance decided to rebuild and consolidate the old protective 
bulwark. A new line of fortifications was carefully chosen 
by Wellington, and this time Belgium was united with 
Holland to form with her the new Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands, under the sovereignty of the Prince of Orange. The 
diplomats of 1815 were confident that the new State would 
be strong enough to prevent French aggression. 

All their calculations were based on force. The pos¬ 
session of Belgium was the. condition of hegemony in 
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Europe j France had repeatedly benefited from, the military 
weakness of the Belgian provinces 5 therefore all necessary 
measures must be taken to strengthen that key position. 
The wall erected in the eighteenth century had been 
destroyed 5 another stronger and higher wall must be built 
in its stead. The whole system of the Congress of Vienna 
concerning the Southern Netherlands ignored legal guaran¬ 
tees, just as it ignored the popular right of self-determina¬ 
tion. The Belgians were placed under the sovereignty of 
William I of Orange, without being consulted, because such 
a union suited the Powers’ plan of keeping France hence¬ 
forth within her political limits. 

The Belgian Revolution of September 1850 upset these 
arrangements. The Belgian people took the law into their 
own hands, successfully repulsed tlie Dutch forces sent 
against them, gave themselves a provisional government, 
elected a popular Congress and, through this Congress, pro¬ 
claimed, as early as November 18th, their complete in¬ 
dependence under a constitutional monarchy, from which 
the house of Orange-Nassau should bo perpetually excluded. 
Under the policy pm-sued hitherto, the Powers who had 
created the Kingdom of the Netherlands, fifteen years 
earlier, should obviously have helped the Dutch King to 
suppress the insurrection and to restore the barrier they had 
taken such pains to erect after Waterloo. Soon, however, 
after the meeting of the London Conference in November, 
circumstances became paarticularly propitious to Belgium. 
The Polish Revolution paralysed the conservative Powers for 
the time beings the change of government which brought 
Lord Grey to the Priemiersliip and Lord Palmerston to the 
Foreign Office on November 15 th, prompted England to 
pursue a more liberal policy. These circumstances only 
became decisive because popidar opinion in Europe made 
itself heard.^ Between 1815 and 1850, idealism had again 
asserted itself, and moral engagements had acquired a new 
strength in international affairs. It became, therefore, 

1 W. V. Temperley m Carniridge Histoiy oj British Foreign Policy, II, 11+-11S. 
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possible to substitute a legal wall for the material wall of the 
barrier. This new rampart was designed to protect Belgium, 
not only against French attacks, but against the aggression 
of any other nation. It surrounded her on every side. 
Neutrality conferred upon her the guarantee of security, 
in exchange for a promise of non-interference in foreign 
affairs. 

(5) The idealistic aspect of this conception, and its kin¬ 
ship with modern ideas, is made still more evident when we 
realize that such an arrangement implied on the part of its 
initiators some foresight and disinterestedness. Separation 
from Flolland did not necessarily mean independence 5 it 
might just as well have meant partition. It re-opened the 
whole question of Belgian unity and let loose the old inter¬ 
national jealousies and ambitions. The tone of the preamble 
to the Protocol of January 20 th, 1831, drawn up by the 
Conference, reveals a notable change in international 
psychology: 

The Plenipotentiaries . .. are unanimously of opinion 
that the Five Powers owe it to their real uiterests, to 
their common friendship, to the tranquillity of Europe, 
and to the fulfilment of the views laid down in their 
Protocol of December 2Qth (the recognition of Belgium’s 
future independence) to issue a solemn testimony, an un¬ 
deniable proof of their firm resolve to seek no increase 
of territory, no exclusive influence, no single advantage 
from the arrangements regarding Belgium, or from any 
circumstances that may supervene, and to afford to that 
country itself, and to all the States surrounding it, the 
best guarantees of tranquillity and safety. 

Then follow the two articles of the proposed treaty 
concerning Belgian neutrality: Article V stating that the 
country will be a “perpetually neutral State” and that 
the Five Powers “guarantee this perpetual neutrality and 
the integrity and inviolability of Belgian territory ”5 and 
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Article VI declaring that, “by a just reciprocity, Belgium 
will be bound to observe this neutrality towards all other 
States, and in every way to respect their internal and 
external tranquillity. ’ ’ 

The intention of the Powers was made clearer still by 
the Protocol of January 27th, in which they declared that, 
without prejudice to Belgian sovereignty, they assumed 
the right to lay down the fundamental principle of the 
country’s position among European nations: 

Anxious to maintain the general peace, convinced 
that their agreement was its sole guarantee, and acting 
with complete disinterestedness concerning the affairs of 
Belgium, the Five Powers were aiming only at .. . giving 
her an existence which should secure, at the same time, 
her own happiness and the security of the other States. 

In the words of Emil Ludwig, the projected arrange¬ 
ment was “a pattern of modern harmony, firstly as a 
voluntary declaration on oath of the inviolability of a 
coveted maiden, secondly as a model for the United States 
of Europe, which means nothing more than an extension 
of the principle of neutralized States.” ^ 

It may be objected that the princiide of neutralization 
was not new and that it had already been applied in 1815 
to the Helvetic Confederation. But the case of Switzerland 
was very different. Instead of being open to foreign armies, 
like Belgium, Switzerland was a natural fortress; instead 
of occupying a key position which gave to its possessor 
hegemony on the Continent, she lay off the beaten track of 
European armies and away from the sea. Assuming that 
the Swiss rdgime adopted in 1815 was as liberal as that 
given to Belgium in 1851—^which may be questioned— 
the very fact of applying this rdgime to the cockpit of 
Europe marks a definite progress, and reveals the inten¬ 
tion on the part of the Powers of preserving peace not 
only by a neat balance of military power, but by precise 

1 July 1914, p. 165. 
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legal obligations binding them to respect the very territory 
for the possession of which they were most likely to fight. 

It may also be pointed out that, apart from Palmerston, 
few delegates realized the importance of the new formula. 
To Matuszewic, the Russian delegate, it appeared as “the 
means of preserving Belgium from France, and Holland 
from Belgium.” For Talleyrand, the French representative, 
“recognized neutrality” was a system which, “while satis¬ 
fying no one, would perhaps succeed better than the others.” 
A close study of the negotiations pursued in London during 
these months leaves the impression that the majority of the 
delegates were driven towards neutrality because all the 
other issues were closed. A ruthless suppression of the 
democratic revolution favoured by the conservative Powers 
woidd have brought trouble with Louis Philippe and no 
doubt also with Liberal England. Partition, Talleyrand’s 
“favourite plan,” might have suited Prussia and France, 
but was strongly opposed by Palmerston. Besides, it would 
have wrecked the system of Vienna which aimed at re¬ 
straining French ambitions. The main disadvantage of 
the Belgian revolution was that, by separating the southern 
provinces from Holland, it weakened the barrier and in¬ 
creased the temptation which France or Germany might 
feel of seizing once more the strategic cross-roads. Was it 
possible to buttress the position through a solemn treaty of 
non-aggression? This solution was finally adopted not only 
for its intrinsic value, but also because it was the only one 
which excluded the probability of a conflict for which no 
Power was prepared at the time. 

Once adopted, the formula was given the finest robes 
which the flowery language of the time could provide. 
But these expressions of pacific intentions and disinterested¬ 
ness are not a mere disguise; they have a very definite 
meaning. They show tlie trend of public opinion in 1850, 
a public opinion which even the conservative Powers could 
no longer ignore. Popular ideahsm already exerted a subtle 
influence on the mind, of the most experienced Statesmen of 
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the time. They spoke of guaranteed neutrality as a dream, 
“a fine dream,” according to Baron von Wessenberg. “God 
grant that it be realized.” It lasted eighty-three years. 

(4) The first yeai's of neutrality seemed to justily the 
scepticism of the diplomats and the misgivings of the 
patriots. It needed all the wisdom of Leopold I, all the 
sldll of his minister, Lebeau, all the energy of Palmerston, 
to convert a weak and ill-defmed guarantee into the strong; 
safeguard it became after 1840. 

No sooner had the new King of the Belgians ascended 
the throne on July 21st 1851, than the Dutch launched a 
surprise attack which was so successful that the Belgian 
Government had to appeal to the Guaranteeing Powers for 
military help. Its prestige suffered in consequence and a 
new Treaty of “Twenty-four Articles” was drafted, on 
Octobei’ the 14th, which was declared by the Conference 
to be “final and irrevocable.” The fortress of Antwerp, 
still held by the Dutch, was to be evacuated, and Belgium 
lost half of Luxemburg and half of Limburg. The Dutch 
King having refused to recall his troops, Antwerp was 
besieged by Anglo-French forces in November. The for¬ 
tress capitulated in the following month, and the French 
evacuated Belgian territory. The Dutch, however, re¬ 
mained in possession of two outhing forts, and, as King 
William refused their evacuation, the treaty cotdd not be 
completely executed. According to a provisory convention 
signed in May 1855, the two forts remained in Dutch hands, 
the Scheldt was opened to trade, and the Belgians were left 
in occupation of those parts of Luxemburg and Limburg 
which had been ceded to Holland by the Treaty of the 
Twenty-four Articles. 

This situation was maintained for the next five years, 
King William vainly anticipating that the Orangist Party 
in Belgium would finally succeed in bringing public opinion 
round to his side, and the Belgians nursing the fond hope 
that the territori''! ''itu''tion would not he altered and that 
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Luxemburg and Limburg—^which had collaborated in the 
revolution and sent their delegates to the Congress and to 
the Chambers—would remain an integral part of the 
country. When, in March 1858, King William finally 
declared his willingness to sign the Twenty-four Articles, 
the Belgians protested violently against this belated execution 
of the Treaty. The Conference, however, remained adamant 
and even threatened military intervention should Belgium 
prolong her resistance. The Government succeeded, in 
March 1859, in obtaining the Chamber’s consent by a 
narrow majority, and three treaties were finally signed in 
London on April 19Lh 1859. The first refers to Belgo- 
Dutch relations; the second concerns Holland and the 
Powers; the latter concerns Belgium and the Powers and 
deals with the question of guaranteed neutrality. This is 
the famous “scrap of paper.” Article VII declares that 
Belgium, within the territorial limits of the Treaty, “will 
form an independent and perpetually neutral State,” and 
that “it will be bound to observe the same neutrality 
towards all the other States.” Article XXV adds that “the 
Courts of Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia and Russia 
guarantee to His Majesty the King of the Belgians the 
execution of all the articles that precede.” 

Belgium was faced with a series of difficulties during 
this first period of Leopold’s reign. There were long and 
humiliating discussions, lasting from April 1851 to January 
1852, concerning the dismantling of certain fortresses of 
the Barrier, during which the King was denied the right to 
enter into direct negotiations with France; the Treaty of 
Twenty-four Articles was not ratified by Prussia, Austria 
and Russia until the spring of 1842, and it was only sixteen 
years later that the Tsar thought fit to send a representative 
to Brussels. When, in 1855, Belgium decided to erect 
fortified works around Diest to protect her north-eastern 
frontier, Prussian resistance encouraged by Metternich was 
only overcome thanks to British support. Other incidents 
occurred which showed that certain Powers intended to n=pi 
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neutrality as a means to an end and Lo interpret the treaties 
according to their own interests. 

All through these years Palmerston’s sympathy and 
adyice proved invaluable, and it is doubtful whether the 
sysi.em which he had created would have survived this 
period of trial if he had not persistently opposed the pre¬ 
vailing tendency to subject Belgium to foreign control. 

(5) It has been the fate of the ICings of the Belgians to 
play a prominent part in history. Ring Albert is remem¬ 
bered as the hero of 1914, Leopold II as the founder of the 
Congo, and Leopold I as the most remarkable representative 
of constitutional monarchy on the Continent. He and his 
faithful adviser, Baron von Stockmar, were among the first 
to realize fully the change which the monarchical principle 
had undergone after the French Revolution, and the way 
in which a modern King’s influence might exert itself 
within the frame of parliamentary institutions. The old 
conceptions of absolutism, based upon the divine right of 
Idngs, should once for all be abandoned, but the Monarch 
should nevertheless retain a great prestige by placing him¬ 
self above factions and parties. By adopting a strictly im¬ 
partial attitude in internal politics, he would represent those 
interests which all citizens have in common, and his voice 
would be heard in their defence. In times of crisis he 
would be entitled to intervene in order to safeguard the 
nation against strife and preserve its unity j but it was 
mainly in international affairs that the modern Idng would 
find a wide scope for his activity. As the acknowledged 
representative of the whole nation he would be in a better 
position than any statesman to direct its destinies, foresee 
the dangers which might threaten ibs existence or in¬ 
dependence, and urge all military and diplomatic measures 
which the situation required. He would stand as a symbol 
in the eyes of all, and would be honoured nob so much for 
his power as for his disinterestedness.^ 

^ L. de Lichtervelde: Leopold of the Belgians, 

a 
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The ideas of the first King of the Belgians were shared 
by his nephew and disciple Prince Albert, who was a few 
years later to become Prince Consort. They certainly in¬ 
fluenced Queen Victoria during the first part of her reign, 
and contributed to increase the popularity of the British 
Crown. A link can thus he established between the prin¬ 
ciples which determined the character of the two most 
successful modern dynasties. But, while in England the 
monarchy developed on traditional lines, in Belgium it had 
to adapt itself to an entirely new Constitution, framed on 
the morrow of a popular revolution, in which the pre¬ 
rogatives of the Executive were strictly and jealously sub¬ 
ordinated to those of the Legislative Power. While England 
pursued an independent policy and enjoyed at the Lime an 
unquestionable supremacy in the councils of Europe, 
Belgium was a small State deprived of all initiative through 
an ill-defined neutral rdgime. 

The genuine reluctance with which Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg accepted the Crown is easily understood. He 
was confronted with a formidable task. On the one hand, 
the Constitution left him little scope for action; on the 
other, the Powers were inclined to paralyse his initiative. 
Efe was placed between the hammer of foreign ambitions 
and the anvil of Belgian institutions. Pie soon discovered, 
however, that the very danger to which the country was 
exposed, increased his prestige among his people. When 
they realized that their new King stood between them and 
a hostile Europe, the Belgians, forgetting their quarrels, 
rallied around him and never questioned his right to direct 
the country’s foreign policy and to make his voice heard in 
her defence. 

Relying on this patriotic union and on the help of able 
Statesmen, such as Lebeau, Leopold I succeeded in strength¬ 
ening the frail system of neutrality and in obtaining from 
the Powers frdl recognition of Belgian independence. He 
understood that the rdgime could only succeed if, in ex¬ 
change for complete impartiality in foreign affairs, the 
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nation remained free to live her own life according to her 
own Constitution. He realized that if Belgium were to 
retain her freedom she must pin her faith to the solemn 
pledge which she had given not to interfere with her 
neighbours, and to the equally solemn pledge given by the 
Powers not to interfere with her, and to see that no other 
State succeeded in doing so. A weak and suspected neutrality 
was a constant source of danger, but a stiong and respected 
neutrality founded on British friendship, might become 
Belgium’s most efficient safeguard. The King took the 
reluctant Powers at their word. With remarkable shrewd¬ 
ness he used every occasion to convince them of the advan¬ 
tage they might derive from the new arrangement, if 
faithfully observed by all parties. 

Belgium might easily have erred thi-ough weakness or 
through self-assertion. She might have given way to the 
demands made upon her or to the criticisms directed 
against her, from all quarters, thus satisfying no one by 
vainly endeavouring to satisfy everyone. She might also 
have infringed the restrictions imposed upon her sovereignty 
and by leaning towards one or the other of her powerful 
neighbours, irremediably compromised the independence 
she had so dearly bought. It was perhaps the greatest 
service rendered by Leopold I to his new subjects, that he 
so consistently and firmly pm'sued a middle course. 

(6) The Eastern crisis of 1840 which once again set 
the interests of France against those of the Powers, in¬ 
cluding England, afforded the King an opportunity of 
asserting Belgian rights under the 1859 treaties. When, 
on August the 4th, the clouds of war began to gather, 
Lebeau, whom he had recalled to the Foreign Office, 
issued a dispatch to Belgian diplomatic agents abroad, 
stating that the country in all circumstances would abide 
by Ihe treaties, and would maintain scrupulous neutrality; 
in case of need she would take all measm-es necessary for 
her security. The first part of this dispatch caused satis- 
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faction in Berlin and Vienna, but Prussia and Austria per¬ 
sisted in interpreting any Belgian armament as favouring 
France, and therefore constiluting a breach of neutrality. 
Lebeau answered that external neutrality did not exclude 
internal sovereignty, and that the treaties gave Belgium 
the right to take whatever measures she thought fit in 
order to defend herself. All through the crisis, the King- 
maintained the same detached attitude, in spite of Thiers’ 
reproaches and the advice given him by Froderick-William 
and Queen Victoria to solicit admission to the German 
Confederation. This impartiality allowed him to make full 
use of his family relationships in his efforts to maintain 
peace between London and Paris.^ 

At last, in October, the thi-eat of war was removed, and 
on November 10th, in his speech from the throne, Leopold I 
was able to declare that the recent friction between the 
great European Powers had led him to appreciate more 
fully the good relationship which he had maintained -with 
them. “The position of Belgium,” he added, “has been 
determined by the treaties, and perpetual neutrality has 
been solemnly promised to her. My Government has 
neglected no opportunity of sho-wing the importance they 
attach to this guarantee. Ever 5 rwhere—I say it -with 
satisfaction—^we have only met friendly feelings, inspired 
by respect for the principle which is the basis of our public 
law. We cannot sufficiently persuade ourselves that 
neutrality is the true foundation of our policy; our constant 
aim must be to maintain it sincere, loyal and strong.” 

This solemn declaration made a deep impression. Both 
Chamber and Senate, in their addresses to the Sovereign, 
endorsed his interpretation of Belgium’s political status. 
The Chamber emphasized the guarantees conferred by 
neutrality, which was “for Belgium a token of independence 
and one of the conditions of the balance of power in 
Em'ope.” The Senate added that Belgium “had been too 
long both the battlefield and the -nctim of foreign naLiquSj 

^ Banning: Les Origines et le$ Phases de la Neutialite helge^ 
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not to appreciaLe the advantages of a neutrality which was 
the true basis of her policy.” The Press showed a similar 
understanding of the situation. “The IGng could not speak 
otherwise,” declared UOb&ervateur, “but it is neverthe¬ 
less significant that he spoke as he did.” It is significant 
because, “until now, neither foreign peoples nor the Belgian 
nation, nor perhaps her own Government, had sufficiently 
taken to heart the guai-antees and obligations of neutrality. 

. . . Thanks to the speech from the throne, there is no 
longer any possible doubt as to Belgium’s intentions.” 

From this point of view the year 1840 is of capital 
importance, The European crisis had given the Belgian 
Government and the Belgian people the opportunity of 
clearing the atmosphere by asserting their resolution to 
abide by the treaties in the letter and in the spirit. The 
confusion' which had prevailed abroad, between the Con¬ 
servative and Liberal views, the conceptions of “neutrality- 
barrier” and “independent neutrality,” was to a great 
extent dispelled. In the words of Henri Pirenne, Leopold 
I had shown “that Belgium was neither a satellite of 
France, nor a bridge-head against France, and that she 
interpreted her neutrality as a safeguard of her independ¬ 
ence and of general peace.” 

The next crisis and the next test, which perhaps im¬ 
pressed Em'ope more than any other, was the popular up¬ 
heaval which broke out in Paris in February 1848. 

It will be remembered that the insurrection wliich 
brought about the independence of the Belgian people in 
September 1850, had closely followed the French Revolution 
of July. Trouble had long been brewing in Belgium owing 
to the unyielding attitude of the Dutch King, and would 
have taken place in any circumstances, but the Paris revolt 
undoubtedly hastened the event. It remained to be seen 
whether a similar effect would be produced by a similar 
cause eighteen years later. If, as had been contended at 
the time, French influences had played a decisive part in 
the attitude of the Belgians in 1830, Brussels would once 
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more feel the reiDercussion of the blow struck in Paris. 
The majority of the European Powers expected no less, 
knowing that an important section of the French revolu¬ 
tionary party were bent on carrying their propaganda 
through Europe at the point of the sword. 

On February the 25th, the French leader Victor Con- 
siddrant had written to Rogier, the Belgian Prime Minister, 
warning him against the use of force, and telling him that 
the next day there would be two hundred thousand men 
in the streets of Brussels, hailing the Republic. The 
Belgian Government, however, never doubted that the 
loyalty of the people would remain unshaken. Events 
confirmed this belief. In the Belgian Chamber, a deputy, 
having passionately declared that the ideals of the French 
Revolution would spread all round the world, drew upon 
himself the following repartee; “To go round the world, 
Liberty has now no need to pass through Belgium.” While 
the revolutionary movement was sweeping over Europe and 
shaking the monarchical systems of Germany and Austria, 
Brussels remained as calm as if the political atmosphere had 
never been disturbed. 

The situation was nevertheless threatening. The poet 
Lamartine, now at the head of the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, gratified by the Belgians’ early recognition 
of his Government, had formally promised to oppose any 
kind of armed propaganda, but was either unwilling or 
unable to counteract the activity of some of his colleagues. 
As soon as it was realized that Brussels would not follow the 
lead of Paris, the French Press launched bitter attacks 
against Belgium, and tried to interpret the precautionary 
measm'es taken by the latter as a mark of hostility to France. 
These attempts at intimidation failed completely, and two 
bands of revolutionists who crossed the frontier on March 
25th and 29th were easily disarmed by Belgian soldiers. 

A paradoxical situation now arose. Belgium, scorned by 
the Conservative Powers in 1850 as a hotbed of revolution, 
was looked upon suddenly as a model of social steadiness. 
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MeLLernich who had never been reconciled to the existence 
of the new kingdom, and who refused to believe that it 
could retain its independence, had an opportunity of 
realizing his mistake de visu when, compelled to fly from 
Vienna, he sought refuge in Brussels. In every country 
those who had deplored the 1859 settlement and scorned 
Palmerston’s far-sighted policy, were the first to express 
their appreciation. M. Van der Weyer, then Belgian 
Minister in London, wrote, on April 5th, that Belgian 
nationality was no longer considered “an artificial thing, 
resting merely on diplomatic conventions, but a reality based 
upon the unshakeable will of a nation which understands 
its duties to itself and to others, and puts them into 
practice. . . The same approval was expressed in 
Prussia, where the Belgian Constitution was considered as 
a model. Even Russia joined in this concert of praise, and 
her Minister Nesselrode declared that: “in the midst of a 
crisis which had threatened social order, Belgium had 
proved worthy of the admiration of Europe.” 

William II of Holland, realizing at last that all attempts 
at restoration would be vain and that the new state of 
things had justified itself, adopted henceforth a friendly 
policy, and Orangism as such ceased to exist. 

King Leopold could not disguise his personal satisfaction. 
“It is rather strange,” he wrote to Queen Victoria on 
March 25th, “that I who desire to retire from politics, 
should be the only Sovereign on the continent to weather 
the storm, and that at a ten hours’ journey from Paris.” 
To which the Queen replied: “You are held up as a model 
to other Sovereigns, and the Belgians as models to the 
German peoples.” 

(7) The Coup d’Etat of December 1851, followed the 
next year by the accession of Napoleon III to the Imperial 
throne, caused a certain alarm in Brussels. The first 
threat, however, did not come from the South, but from 
the East. After the outbreak of hostilities between France 
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and Austria in 1859, Prussia mobilized an army of 500,000 
men, and Marshal Moltke prepared a plan for the invasion 
of Belgium similar to that which his nephew executed in 
1914. It appears, from the diplomatic correspondence of 
the time, that it was confidently believed in Germany that 
Belgium would not oppose the passage of Prussian troops 
through her territory. Once more the Belgian Cabinet 
found support in London. Writing on July 2nd, Van de 
Weyer expressed his satisfaction: “The least act of hostility 
against Belgium would be considered here as a casus belli. 
... As a British Statesman, now in the Ministry once said, 
the frontiers of England begin on the Scheldt.” ^ 

These apprehensions, fortunately, never materialized, 
but the Belgian deputies, now alive to the urgent need of 
improving the country’s defence, promptly voted the 
necessary credits for the fortifications of Antwerp, according 
to General Brialmont’s plan. Strangely enough, this 
decision was greeted with violent protests by the French 
Press. Leopold I was called the “temporary sovereign of 
an artificial country, of a counterfeit nation,” and it was 
suggested that the offensive lion on the Waterloo monu¬ 
ment should be replaced by the Imperial eagle. 

The fact is that, owing to the growing ambitions of her 
powerful neighbours, Belgium was iri danger of becoming 
once more a pawn on the European chessboard. A conflict 
threatened between Prussia and Austria, and it was 
rumoured that Bismarck was ready to allow Napoleon to 
annex Belgium in order to secure his alliance or his 
benevolent neutrality. When IGng Leopold I died, on 
December 10th, 1865, the outlook appeared so dark that 
The Times expressed a doubt as to whether the country 
would sm-vive her King. The pessimists forgot that the 
days of a weak and ill-defined neutrality were over. Leopold 
had not only succeeded in strengthening the country’s 
international position, he had created a tradition defining 
her duties and her rights, and these had been repeatedly 

^ De Kidder in Histoire de la Belgique Contemporaine, vol. I. 
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recognized by the ConserYative as well as by the Liberal 
Powers. To use the King’s words in a letter to Queen 
Victoria, wiitten nine years before Iris death; “Belgium 
has bound herself to remain neutral, and her existence is 
based upon this neutrality, which the other Powers have 
guaranteed and are bound to maintain if she keeps her 
engagements.” Any breach of neutrality on her part would 
upset the balance of power upon which European peace 
depended. Her existence did not prevent all conflicts, but 
it prevented at least a general conflagration. As long as 
Belgium kept out of the struggle, England could retain her 
detached attitude and exert her moderating influence. It 
had been contended, in 1851, that neutrality was a f lims y 
dream j Leopold I had shown that it was a solid reality, and 
that it could be maintained with sincerity, loyalty and 
strength. All the ambitions and intrigues of the following 
years failed to destroy the diplomatic stronghold he had so 
patiently and wisely erected. 

The crisis began after Sadowa. Napoleon III, who had 
been, taken unawares by the rapid success of the Prussian 
arms, endeavoured to seek compensations for France in 
exchange for Prussian aggrandisements. A series of dilatory 
negotiations took place, the outcome of which was the draft 
of the famous secret treaty called after the French Minister, 
Benedetti, and only revealed to the world in July 1870. 
Tills treaty would have seciured Prussian help for France 
when she wished to conquer Belgium. 

Bismarck did not delay his consent on account of his 
respect for Belgian neutrality, but because he did not wish 
to alienate English sympatJiies. Writing to Count Bernsdorf, 
the Prussian Minister in London, in January 1867, he 
declared that “the importance which Belgium” had for 
him “derived principally and precisely from that which it 
had in the eyes of Great Britain. . . . He had no motive 
for considering the maintenance of Belgian integrity as one 
of the necessary factors of his own policy, or for consenting 
alone to any sacrifice for its safeguard, if the latter were to 
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threaten Germany’s own integrity in a struggle with the 
most powerful of her neighbours. . . . He was not inclined to 
make the existence of Belgium a primary question if, hy 
giving way on this point, he could secui-e the good relations 
with France which were indispensable to Germany.” Bis¬ 
marck was of course aware of the inquiries made by Lord 
Stanley in Paris, during the previous year, regarding the 
Franco-Prussian negotiations, and of the reassuring answer 
he had received. 

Unwilling to challenge English policy with regard to 
Belgium, the French Emperor hoped at least to secure the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg which the Dutch IHng was 
not unndlling to cede against financial compensations. 
Though Bismarck did not openly oppose the project, he 
declared that the matter lay with the signatories of the 
Treaties of 1859, which, in determining the status of 
Belgium, had at the same time determined that of the 
Grand Duchy. It was therefore found necessary to convene 
a Conference of the Powers in London, on May 7th 1867, 
and Belgium and Holland were invited to attend. Prussia 
agreed to the dismantling of the fortress of Luxemburg, 
and the Grand Duchy was declared a neutral independent 
State under the “collective guarantee” of the Powers. 

Conversations took place at the time between the British 
and Belgian Governments, with regard to the nature of the 
guarantee given to Belgium in 1839, and of the one granted 
to the Grand Duchy by the recent treaty. Both Lord 
Stanley and Lord Derby declared that the two guarantees 
were entirely different j the first was binding separately 
upon each of the Powers, and a violation constituted a 
casus belli for each of them, while the second implied merely 
a collective undertaking based upon a common agreement. 

Napoleon III could not rest content with the evacuation 
by the Prussian troops of the fortress of Luxemburg; 
Enowing that if he approached the Belgian Government 
his plans would again be defeated, he entered into negotia¬ 
tions through the Compagrue de VEst Frangais with 
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two private railway companies for the purchase of all 
their lines through Belgian territory. As soon as they 
heard that, in spite of their opposition, an agreement had 
been signed in Paris in January 1869, the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment introduced a Bill forbidding all railway companies to 
sell their property and concessions without proper authoriza¬ 
tion. This measure provoked an outburst on the part of the 
French Press which merely reflected the Emperor’s 
dangerous temper. Writing to his Minister of War, he 
suggested that the latter ought to act as if war were to be 
the issue of the conflict; “If, in the present case, war broke 
out with Belgium, Germany would have no right to inter¬ 
fere, and if she interfered she would be the aggressor. . . . 
Besides, Belgium opens to us the doors of Germany. We can 
debouch on the Lower Rhine wherever it suits us . . . and 
if we miss this occasion, when shall we find another?” 

The Belgian Minister, Frfere-Orban, went to Paris to 
confer with the Emperor, who broached the subject of a 
political union. Frbre-Orban, standing on the firm ground 
of independent neutrality, and strongly supported by British 
diplomacy, succeeded in maintaining the Belgian standpoint. 
He finally obtained the signature of a Protocol which, while 
sparing Napoleon’s susceptibilities, completely defeated his 
purpose. 

(8) Such was the situation on the eve of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Belgian neutrality had gone from strength 
to strength for nearly forty years. It had been tested in 
fair weather and foul. Its scope was well defined; inde¬ 
pendence at home, non-intervention abroad. There was 
no room for misunderstanding or misinterpretation tvith 
regard to the duties imposed by the original treaties and 
the binding character of the guarantee. Great Britain and 
Belgium were to reap the fruits of the work so patiently 
pursued by Palmerston and Leopold I. 

After Austria’s defeat in 1866, a direct conflict between 
France and Prussia had become unavoidable. Napoleon 
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was driven to it by internal difficulties and his failure to 
restore his prestige through diplomatic success. Bismarck 
was well prepared for the struggle and even anxious that it 
should break out at the earliest opportunity. The candi¬ 
dature of the Prince of Hohenzollern to the throne of Spain 
offered a useful pretext^ in July 1870, everybody realized 
that war was imminent. 

The Emperor wrote to Leopold II assuring him of his 
intention to respect the Belgian status and on July 16th, 
de Grammont, his Foreign Minister, confirmed this 
declaration to Baron Beyens, Belgian Minister in Paris: 
“The Emperor’s Government,” he wrote, “is resolved to 
respect the neutrality of Belgian territory on condition that 
it shall be respected by Prussia and her Allies.” Three days 
later the Belgian Government received the same assurances 
through the German Minister in Brussels. In response to 
a request of M. Nothomb, Belgian Minister in Berlin, 
Bismarck confirmed this statement in a letter dated July 
22nd, repeating almost word for word the French declara¬ 
tion. In order to avoid any possible misunderstanding, the 
Belgian Government instructed their representatives in 
Berlin and Paris to point out that the violation of Belgian 
territory by one of the belligerents would not release the 
other from its international obligations. On both sides the 
answer was perfectly explicit: France and Prussia would 
only enter Belgium in case of violation of neutrality, in 
order to help the Belgian troops to repulse the invader. 
“Belgian neutrality,” declared de Grammont, “was created 
not only for the security and happiness of Belgium, but 
for our own (France’s) securityj it is a rampart which you 
(Belgians) must defend. If you cordd not do so, we should 
be obliged to join you in defending it.” 

During these critical days, the Cabinets in London and 
Brussels remained in close touch, and English and Belgian 
diplomats acted in co-operation with one another, in Paris 
and Berlin. 

The publication, on July 25th, of the famous secret 
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treaty offered by Benedetti to Bismarck, four years before, 
prompted Disraeli to insist on an unequivocal declaration 
from the British Government concerning the Belgian 
guarantee, and Lord John Russell to urge that England was 
in duty hound to defend Belgium in case of aggression. 
Both Gladstone and Lord Granville were obliged to observe 
a certain reticence, since the negotiations between London, 
Paris and Berlin were not yet concluded. After the ex¬ 
change of signatures, on the 9th and 11th of August, the 
Prime Minister was more explicit. Justifying his diplomatic 
intervention, he declared that “the day that witnessed 
Belgium’s absorption would hear the death-knell of public 
right and public law,” and that England could not be a 
passive witness of the worst crime “that ever stained the 
pages of history.” 

The stipulations of the new treaties, which were com¬ 
municated to the Belgian Government as soon as the assent 
of the parties had been obtained, confirmed the assurances 
given by France and Prussia on July 16 th and 22nd, and 
added that the Power defending Belgian neutrality would 
obtain the naval and military support of Great Britain. It 
was also made clear that the treaties of 1859 were not 
suspended by the new agreements, and would again come 
into force after the hostilities. 

Belgium meanwhile had taken all necessary defensive 
measures. On July 15th, the army had been placed on a war- 
footing, all railway lines had been guarded, and both the 
southern and eastern frontiers were constantly patrolled. 
In his speech to the Chamber on August 24 th, the Prime 
Minister, Baron d’Anethan, said that before receiving the 
declarations from France and Prussia promising to respect 
her neutrality, Belgium had been asked whether she was 
able to defend it. Having answered in the affirmative, she 
was in duty bound to prevent any infringement of inter¬ 
national obligations. This duty extended not only to the 
two belligerents, but also to all the guaranteeing Powers: 
“How could we ask them, in case of need, to execute their 
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guaraiiLee,” said llic Belgian MinisLer, “if we omitted to 
defend ourselves?” 

Tlie Belgian defences seeincd adequate, at least on pai^er. 
Considering the size of the German and French armies 
engaged in the field, the addition of 100,000 men on one 
side or the other was of considerable importance, and both 
belligerents seemed convinced that the strategical advan¬ 
tages they might gain by the invasion of Belgian territory 
would not compensate for this addition to the forces of the 
enemy, even if the recent treaties had not removed all 
possible doubt concerning England’s attitude. 

The crisis of 1870 is a perfect example of the working 
of the guarantee included in the 1859 treaties. Belgium 
was willing and, to all appearances, able to chock an 
aggression. The two belligerents entered into identical 
engagements not to violate Belgian territory and to oppose, 
as guarantors of its neutrality, any such invasion on the 
part of the other. England, as a third guarantor in Western 
Europe, had not only promised her help to the Belgian 
Government, but had bound herself to military inter¬ 
vention against the law-breaker. The most optimistic 
supporter of neutrality could scarcely have hoped to improve 
upon this situation. Belgian security had a threefold 
protection: the militaiy defences of the country, the 
promise of both belligerents, and the British guarantee. 

One mouth later, Belgium had passed unscathed through 
the severest conflict which had afflicted Europe since 
Waterloo, and her neutrality had proved a more efficient 
safeguard than the strongest “barrier.” It was a triumph 
for the rule of law against the rule of force. 

(9) A closer examination of the difficulties which con¬ 
fronted Leopold II during this period shows, however, that 
if circumstances had not lieen favourable, the result might 
have been very different. 

On the day of his Accession, in December 1865, the 
IGng showed that he fully realized the danger of the forth- 
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coming struggle between Prussia and Austria: “To my 
mind,” he declared, “the future of Belgium has always 
been bound up with my own, and I look upon it with that 
confidence inspired by the right of a courageous, honest and 
free nation which desires its independence . . , and which 
will know how to preserve it.” 

All through the following year, at the time of the secret 
negotiations conducted by the French minister Rouher 
with Bismarck, through Benedetti, the King m-ged his 
Government to take further military precautions. After 
visiting Paris and Berlin in June 1867, he addressed to 
Rogier, his Prime Minister, a memorandum demanding a 
prompt decision: “If I do not succeed, at the beginning of 
my reign, in instilling into the minds of my ministers my 
own conviction of the necessity, of the urgency of strongly 
reorganizing our army, I shall have to reproach myself all 
my life for having failed in my duty towards my country,” 
A new military law was finally passed in 1869, but the 
results were disappointing since, instead of 95,000 men, the 
call to the colours in July 1870 only yielded 85,000. “I 
defy anybody,” wrote the King a few months later, “to 
find an officer who will deny that if the army, instead of 
limiting itself to sentry duty, had been compelled to act, 
it would have been exposed to the gravest dangers and the 
most frightful humiliations.” ^ 

This sweeping judgment was prompted by the anxiety 
felt by Leopold II concerning the influence of internal 
politics on Belgian defences. The patriotic union, wliich 
had prevailed as long as the existence of the country had 
been in jeopardy, had definitely broken up and pohtical 
strife between Liberals and Catholics, Progressives and 
Conservatives, was embittered by the religious question. 
On the eve of the Franco-Prussian War, the Liberals, who 
had held power since 1857, suffered a defeat in the Chamber 
and the King was faced with a government crisis. Among 
the Cathohc leaders were a few pohticians who had led a 

^ P, Daye: Leopold II. 
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campaign against military expenditure, more particularly 
with regard to the Antwerp rortificadons. While calling 
upon Baron d’Anethan to form a Catholic Ministry, 
Leopold II made it clear that the defences of the country 
could on no account be weakened. In spite of his insistence, 
some ministers maintained their opjDosition and, in Decem¬ 
ber 1871, the King, stressing his constitutional power, took 
occasion of certain riots which had occurred in Brussels, 
in consequence of a financial scandal, to alter the com¬ 
position of the Government. The fall of the d’Anethan 
Cabinet is the first striking example of the friction which 
occurred, until the end of the reign, between Leopold 11, 
who realized the dangers to which the country was exposed, 
and some of his ministers who, through an exaggerated 
optimism or for purely electoral reasons, refused to make 
the necessary sacrifices to maintain an efficient army. The 
most urgent reform, but also the most unpopular among 
the privileged electorate of those days, was the suppression 
of the method of remplacement, thi'ough which well-to-do 
parents could provide substitutes who served in the army 
instead of their sons. This reform was only achieved 
thirty-eight years later when the old King had the supreme 
satisfaction of signing, on his death-bed, the new military 
law introducing personal service. 

To internal dissension and inadequate defence was added 
a third difficulty dming the years which preceded the 
Franco-Prussian War. Great Britain, Belgium’s sponsor 
and principal guarantor, had become unwilling to bind 
herself to interfere in case of aggression. Van de Weyer, 
the Belgian Minister in London, found Lord Stanley very 
sympathetic, but far less definite in his declarations than 
Palmerston.^ The latter had on several occasions assured 
Belgium of British supportj Lord Stanley was non-com¬ 
mittal. “We shall see,” he rephed to the Belgian Minister 
during the critical days of 1867, “and I add: put yourself 
promptly in a state of defence.” This attitude was no doubt 
^ Wullus Rudiger in Le Flambeau, Marcli 1955. 
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inspired by the desire to see the Belgians make the 
necessary preparations and not to rely too much on British 
protection, but it was also based on a new conception of the 
guarantee, which found expression in the course of the 
parliamentary debates during the crisis of 1870. While 
some speakers—Lord John Russell amongst them—con¬ 
tended that the British duty of intervention was uncon¬ 
ditional, Gladstone considered that view to be “rigid” and 
impracticable. On August 10th, he explained that he could 
not agree with those who held “that the simple fact of the 
existence of a guarantee is binding on every party to it, 
irrespectively altogether of the particular position in which 
it may find itself at the time, when the occasion for acting- 
on the guarantee arises.” ^ This contention was pei-fectly 
reasonable for circumstances might arise, such as the 
refusal of Belgium to defend herself, or a struggle in which 
all British forces would be engaged, which might render 
intervention inadvisable or impossible. But the fact that 
this interpretation of the guarantee had become the British 
official doctrine weakened its prestige abroad and left the 
door open to doubt and suspicion. 

(10) Instead of establishing Belgian neutrality on un- 
shakeable foundations, the Franco-Prussian War released a 
number of disintegrating forces which slowly but sixrely 
undermined its influence. 

The balance of power, which had already been disturbed 
by Austria’s collapse, was further shaken by the unification 
of the German Reich. Bismarck’s attitude during the 
Kultur Kampf, when the German Catholics received some 
moral support in Belgium, shows a considerable change 
compared with that of former years. Like Napoleon III, 
he considered any criticism a breach of neutrahty, and 
declared to Count Schouvalow that, if he did not receive 
full satisfaction from Belgium, he would unhesitatingly 
withdraw the guarantee given in 1859. 

^ Headlom-Moi-ley : Studies in Diploniatic History^ 
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England, on her side, was more and more drawn 
towards Germany, while her relations with Russia and 
France were strained by difficulties in Asia and Africa. 
When therefore, in February 1887, a new Franco-German 
war was threatening, her attitude with regard to the 
Belgian guarantee was fai- less decisive than before. The 
question of granting to Bismarck a “right of way” through 
Belgium was seriously discussed in responsible quarters, and 
Lord Salisbury’s correspondence reveals that he was too 
much in sympathy with Germany to be able to play the 
impartial part which the circumstances required.^ 

Owing to the dramatic death of General Boulanger, the 
threat of war never materialized, but the warning enabled 
Leopold II to secure the construction of the forts on the 
Meuse, thus completing the Belgian system of defences 
hitherto based on Antwerp alone. While some British 
writers were discussing the possibility of a turning move¬ 
ment of German troops through Belgium, Germany appears 
to have foreseen a similar movement on the part of the 
French armies. A press campaign emphasized the necessity 
of constructing new forts closing the road of the Meuse, and 
the German Minister in Brussels called on the King and 
on his Prime Minister, pressing this demand to the point of 
rudeness. These wishes coincided with the Sovereign’s own 
desires and, in June 1887, he succeeded in obtaining from 
Parliament the necessary credits for the building of two 
groups of forts; the one around Libge, facing Germany, 
the other around Namur, facing France.® 

This decision seems to have caused general satisfaction. 
Bismarck instructed the German Minister in Brussels to 
express his thanks and to assure the Government that 
Germany would never he the first to violate Belgian 
neutrality. After the Belgian Minister in Paris had ex¬ 
plained that the forts protected both frontiers, and that the 
Belgian Army would be the vanguard of the defender of 

1 Lady Gwendolen Cecil: Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, vol. IV. 

® De lUdder: La Ciise de la Neutralild Relge de 1887. 
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Belgian neutrality, whether the latter came from the 
south or the east, the French Government expressed 
their complete satisfaction. London was no less pleased 
with the project, and the Belgians were told that 
England would be all the more inclined to come to their 
assistance as they were taking the necessary measures to 
help themselves. 

In spite of these new sacrifices for her defence and of 
the impartial attitude of her Government during and after 
the Franco-Prussian War, Belgium remained an object of 
suspicion to her two neighbours. 

A legend spread in France that a secret treaty had been 
concluded between Belgium and Germany. All kind of 
inventions, sometimes substantiated by faked documents, 
were circulated through the Press and the public. King 
Leopold was accused of plotting with Bismarck against 
France and the latter was said to have declared that 
Belgium could help Germany “by allowing a German 
army to cross her territory.” The famous campaign 
of Madame Adam, who published in the Nouvelle Revue 
a series of sensational articles entitled: “Belgium sold 
to Germany,” made so deep an impression in French 
circles that, in spite of all Belgian denials, it was not yet 
forgotten on the eve of the Great War. 

Similar suspicions prevailed in Germany. Bismarck 
took umbrage at every hostile article which appeared in the 
Belgian papers and the German Press seemed increasingly 
eager to pick quarrels. A Belgian minister could not act 
courteously towards France or her representatives without 
being accused of nourishing a bitter hatred towards Germany 
and of infringing his international duties. Many of these 
attacks repeated Bismarck’s arguments used in his con¬ 
fidences to Schouvalow. If Belgium did not observe a strict 
neutrality (that is to say, did not conform to the German 
interpretation of that neutrality), Germany would consider 
herself released from all obligations, 

At the same time no opportunity was lost of instilling 
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into the Belgians a distrust of France. William II himself 
declared, in 1895, to the Belgian Minister in Berlin that he 
had obtained proofs that the French intended to capture 
the forts of the Meuse valley which would serve as a basis 
of operations against the Reich. It was for revealing this 
secret that Dreyfus had been condemned. The conversation 
ended with these parting words; “I am not the dangerous 
neighbour.” 1 It must be remembered that the leaders of 
German policy still hoped at that date to further their plans 
by economic expansion. German commercial and financial 
interests in Antwerp were increasing so rapidly that, in 
1905, The Times alluded to the “economic vassalage” of 
Belgium. 

The tide apparently turned in 1904, the adoption of the 
Schlielfen Plan coinciding with the formation of the Anglo- 
French Entente, the rapid increase of the German Navy, 
and the stiffening of German policy in Morocco. This plan 
provided, in case of war with Franco and Russia, for an 
overwhelming attack against France through Holland and 
Belgium, bringing about a rapid solution of the conflict on 
the western front, and allowing Germany and her Allies 
to turn their forces against Russia before the Czar had had 
time to mobilize his own armies. From that moment the 
rule of law may be considered as virtually ended, since one 
of the guarantors of the treaties was already bent on 
ignoring its obligations. 

(11) During these thirty-three years, from the con¬ 
clusion of the Branco-Prussian War to the adoption of the 
Schlieffen Plan, the Belgian people, absorbed in their 
economic and intellectual activities, felt reluctant to listen 
to King Leopold’s warnings. Most of them lived in the 
fond hope that, after weathering the last storm, their 
seemity was established on such sound legal foundations 
that they need no longer exert themselves in building up 
an adequate defensive system. On the other hand, the 

De Ridder in Histaire dQ Ja Belgique Conternporaine- 
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enormous increase in numbers and equipment of the armies 
of the Great Powers implied for neutral Belgium sacrifices 
which seemed out of proportion with the danger which 
might threaten her. This armament race was the natural 
consequence of a new grouping of the Powers which made 
the country’s position far more vulnerable than before. 

From 1848 to 1870, the rivalry between Prussia and 
Austria, the bonds of friendsliip created between France 
and Italy and the attitude of the various Powers towards 
the Eastern Question had prevented the formation of a 
rigid system of alliances. England had remained more 
or less aloof from Continental rivalries, enjoying the 
authority of an independent arbiter. Belgium could not 
but benefit from this situation, since any attempt made 
against her could easily be checked from London. After 
1870, however, her guarantors found themselves gradually 
drawn into two opposite camps. Austria in 1879, and 
Italy in 1882, joined Germany in the Triple Alliance 
which obtained for a time hegemony on the Continent. 
This move was countered, in 1896, by the alliance of France 
and Russia. Even Great Britain felt obliged to abandon her 
independent attitude, in order to form an Entente with 
France in 1904, and to come to a better understanding with 
Russia in 1908. These systems of alliances grew on parallel 
lines for many years, piling up naval and military arma¬ 
ments, until it became evident that Belgium would become 
involved in a conflict between her two groups of guarantors. 
This danger was increased by the powerful lines of fortifica¬ 
tions erected on both sides of the Franco-German frontier, 
any attack from either of the two Powers through Belgium 
giving the aggressor a considerable advantage over his 
enemy. 

In fact, by 1904, Europe had returned to the disastrous 
regime of alliances and coalitions which she had endeavoured 
to abandon in 1851 by adopting a method of neuti’alization 
preventing any nation or group of nations from disturbing 
the balance of power. The Powers were now divided 
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among themselves, and force remained their last argument. 
As the conflict appeared more and more imminent, the 
temptation to attack through neutralized territory grew in 
proportion to the interests involved. 

When, on the day of his accession to the throne, King 
Albert spoke of his responsibilities and duties, he realized 
the full meaning of his words. He was sufficiently familiar 
with Belgian diplomatic history to appreciate the position 
in which he was placed. It was, in more senses than one, 
a central position. Belgian neutrality had become the 
keystone of international law. It occupied the cross¬ 
roads of spiritual strategy. Any total or partial surrender 
would have brought down the whole edifice and nullified 
the efforts of a century. To all other nations, except 
Switzerland, could the fine words of Nurse Cavell be 
applied: “Patriotism is not enough. . . Not to 
Belgium, for her patriotism was founded on a system of 
rights and obligations which superseded national interests. 
She had been set free in order to guard the gate. Had she 
failed, her faithful guarantors would have failed with her. 
They might still have won the War. They would have lost 
the only chance of restoring a true peace. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


The Gathering of the Clouds (^1904-1914) 

( 1 ) The question has often been asked whether Leopold II 
would have observed the same attitude as Albert I if he had 
still occupied the throne in 1914. This question implies 
a doubt which is both unfair and unfounded. The old 
Monarch would obviously have been unable to place 
himself at the head of his troops and to stand the strain of 
a military campaign, but there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that he would not have resisted the German 
ultimatbm in the same spirit and for the same reason. 
Throughout his many speeches, notes and letters it is 
impossible to discover a line which justifies the opinion that 
he would have hesitated to defend the country’s inde¬ 
pendence with all the means at his disposal. It must not 
be forgotten that the first criticisms directed against him 
were due, neither to his private life nor to his administration 
of the Congo. The origin of his unpopularity, more 
particularly among the Catholics, must be sought in the 
dismissal of the d’Anethan Ministry and in his urgent 
demands for military preparations. As early as 1871, 
answering Baron d’Anethan’s objections on this very subject, 
he wrote; “Between my popularity and my duty, I do 
not hesitate ... a popularity pm’chased by deceiving the 
country as to its true interests would be a weight on my 
conscience which I do not wish to carry.” 

In fairness to the Statesmen who were unable or un¬ 
willing to support King Leopold’s military policy, it must 
be said that the Governments which succeeded each other, 
during the second part of his reign, were placed in a some¬ 
what false position. Their sole means of educating public 
opinion would have been to insist on the inadequate 

11 q 
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character of the Powers’ guarantee and on the weakness of 
the country’s defences. The first argument had necessarily 
to be avoided, since it would have stirred foreign sus¬ 
ceptibilities which were only too sensitive 5 the second might 
have encouraged the military interference of any Power or 
group of Powers anxious to secure a foothold on Belgian 
territory on the pretext of protecting her. 

The Kang found in General Brialmont and in Emile 
Banning, an official in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, two 
invaluable collaborators. Brialmont prepared a plan of 
fortifications barring the road of the Meuse at Lifege and 
at Namur. Banning drafted, in 1886, a confidential 
memorandum prophesying not only the future develop¬ 
ment of European politics, but also the use Germany was 
to make of the Meuse valley for a surprise attack against 
France, in violation of Belgian neutrality. "Were the 
siege of Lifege to last but ten days,” wrote Banning thirty- 
eight years before the event, “it would give a sanction 
to our neutrality and save the prestige of the Belgian 
name.” 

The question at issue was whether the country would 
be satisfied in perfecting and completing the works sur¬ 
rounding Antwerp, or would undertake the building of 
the new forts projected by Brialmont. The partisans of 
the first alternative were in favour of a retreat on Antwerp 
in case the Field Army failed to prevent the progress of the 
invader, while the defenders of the second wished to stop, 
or at least to check, the invasion close to the southern or 
eastern frontier through the forts d’arret round Namur 
and Libge. King Leopold supported the latter with all 
Ms might and succeeded in persuading M. Beernaert, his 
Prime Minister, to foster the project in spite of the 
opposition of some of his followers. Fretting against 
delay, he wrote a series of urgent letters to him: “I 
implore you not to let the project of the Meuse drag any 
longer. ... It is extremely important that the Meuse 
affair should be given precedence over recruiting. I 
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implore you^, and even pray you, dear Minister, to ask that 
it be thus and, if need be, to urge it.” ^ 

After the necessary credit had been voted by the 
Chamber, in 1887, it was believed that the decision had 
been prompted by Berlin, owing to the demarches made by 
the German Minister in Brussels, but the publication of 
Banning’s memorandum and of the King’s correspondence 
■with Beernaert have since shown plainly that the idea was 
conceived in Brussels and that the interest of Belgium 
alone determined its execution. For reasons of economy, 
the Government had to curtail Brialmont’s plans for the 
defence of Libge and the fort commanding the crossing of 
the Meuse at Visd had to be sacrificed. The importance of 
this omission was fully realized in 1914. 

The success of the royal policy with regard to the forts 
of the Meuse was more than outweighed by the defeat, in 
the same year, by a narrow majority, of a Bill reforming the 
army and suppressing the practice of substitution, The 
King had pinned his faith to the introduction of general 
personal service which seemed to him essential to the 
efficiency and morale of the troops. It was, besides, a 
democratic reform supported by the Radical-Socialist opposi¬ 
tion, and might have been carried by a non-pai’ty vote. 
Leopold II was never reconciled to this defeat. For nearly 
forty years, he earned for himself the nickname of “mili¬ 
tarist ogre ’ ’ by keeping the question open and by alluding 
to it in more or less veiled terms on every occasion. 

In December 1890, he publicly presented his nephew 
Albert to his future companions, on his entrance into the 
Ecole Militaire. The Prince was then a boy of sixteen, 
and did not suspect that, a month later, he would suffer the 
loss of his elder brother and become heir to the throne. 
The scene must nevertheless have made a strong impres¬ 
sion on his mind. He was standing in the square of the old 
Abbey of La Cambre, in which the College was then estab¬ 
lished, facing his schoolfellows and their teachers, while 
1 Van der Smissen: Leopold II et Beernaert. 
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the icing spoke slowly, weighing every word. It was not 
the formal speech usual on such an occasion: “Men have 
days of trial for which they must he prepared. Nations pass 
through crises as do ordinary men. There comes a fatal 
hoirr when their existence is threatened and when a well- 
organized army is the safeguard of their institutions and 
liberties.” 

(2) It was not merely a coincidence that Leopold II paid 
a visit to the German Emperor in January 1904, at the time 
when the latter was about to adopt the aggressive military 
plans of his General Staff. A few months before, during a 
short stay in Vienna, the King had noticed that he was no 
longer persona grata with the Central Powders, and he 
wished to ascertain whether certain rumours relating to 
Germany’s attitude were based on solid foundations. He 
therefore expressed his intention of calling on William II 
on the occasion of his birthday, and the latter, according 
to von Billow, decided to seize this opportunity to bring 
Belgium over to the German side. 

The interview took place on the evening of the 28th, 
just before dinner. The King intended to leave the same 
evening. Nothing shows better the lack of understanding 
of individuals and nations which led the Emperor astray 
than the method he employed to persuade Leopold to 
abandon his neutral policy. Aware that the Belgians were 
proud of their traditions and that their historians extolled 
the achievements of the Burgundian period, he endeavoured 
to dazzle the old Monarch with the wild vision which 
wrecked the brilliant career of Charles the Bold. Trading 
on Leopold’s reputation as a megalomaniac, he sketched the 
alluring picture of a new Belgium, including French 
Flanders, Artois and the French Ardennes. He urged him 
to increase his army by raising black troops in the Congo. 
“In the formidable struggle which will take place,” he 
declared, “Germany is certain of victory, but this time you 
will be obliged to choose. You will be with us or against 
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us. If you are with us, I shall give you the Flemish 
Provinces whicli France took from you, in defiance of 
all right, I will create again for you the Duchy of 
Burgundy. You will become the Sovereign of a powerful 
Kingdom. Think of what I offer you and what you may 
expect.” 

After the first shock of surprise, the King remarked, 
laughing, that some time had elapsed since the fifteenth 
century and that, even if he himself were to entertain such 
ambitious projects, neither his ministers nor his Parliament 
would for one moment consider them. The Emperor, 
maddened by this cool reply, lost all patience and declared 
that he could not have any esteem for a Monarch who was 
responsible for his actions to mere ministers and deputies, 
instead of to God who rules the heavens, that he would not 
stand any pleasantry, and that if Belgium did not side with 
him he would be guided only by strategical reasons, “I 
expected only praise and understanding from you,” he 
concluded, “it seems that 1 have been deceived.” ^ 

The guests at the dinner noticed the Kaiser’s angry 
expression and the haggard look on the face of the King. 
Before leaving, the latter managed to take the Chancellor 
apart and said gravely; “The Emperor told me appalling 
things. I rely on yotu- good influence, your wisdom and 
your experience to avoid great calamities.” He was in 
the uniform of the Prussian Dragoons and was so agitated 
that, while he drove with the Kaiser to the railway station, 
he wore his helmet back to front, with the eagle at the back. 

The situation was all the more tragic as King Leopold 
was obviously unable to reveal to his people the danger 
which confronted them. He confided in Baron van der 
Elst ® and once more urged his ministers to prepare for the 
worst. He also wrote to M. Wiener, an influential Liberal 
Senator, begging him to do his utmost to persuade his 
colleagues: “ But speak in your name. The Belgians bristle 

1 Von Billow’s Memoirs. 

2 Van der Elst: La Premeditation de VAllanagne (Beuue de Paris, August 1925). 
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when I permit myself to give them advice. And yet, who 
is better placed than I to speak of patriotic anxieties? ” 

The celebration of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
Belgian Independence was the occasion of a series of 
prophetic speeches. At first the people were pleased to see 
their Sovereign, who had of late taken little part in public 
functions, preside over their festivities, but when they 
noticed that instead of conventional orations he gave them 
stern warnings, referring again and again to the pressing 
need of military reform, they resented these pessimistic 
utterances. In Brussels, there was an animated discussion 
between the Iting and M. Beernaert, who now opposed the 
royal policy, an unforeseen item in the programme witnessed 
with some surprise by the crowd assembled before the Palace 
of Justice. In the Antwerp Exchange, Leopold II, dis¬ 
regarding etiquette, appealed directly to his audience, 
asking them whether they were willing to be led “down the 
fatal path of decadence.” These words did not overcome 
the stubborn resistance of those who had decided that the 
Belgian Army should be “an army whose destiny is not to 
fight,” but the ILng did not relax his efforts. In one of his 
last letters to M. Wiener, dated February 1909, he still 
urged his favourite theme: “It is indispensable that we 
have a good army, that we may be able to defend ourselves, 
and thus, in conformity with om- international obligations, 
stop anyone from passing through the country, or at least 
make the passage as onerous as possible for whoever should 
try it. . . , Nowadays, unfortunately, treaties are no longer 
respected.” ^ 

It was only nine months later that the new Bill intro¬ 
ducing personal service, adopted by the Chamber, was 
discussed in the Senate, On December 14th the King 
awaited anxiously the result of the vote. He was lying 
dangerously ill at Laeken, having undergone a severe 
operation, when the document was at last submitted to him. 

^ Pierre Daye: Liopold II. 

L. de Lichtervelde; Leopold of the Belgians, p. 275. 
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He managed -with a great effort to trace his signature in a 
trembling hand. Three days later he passed away. 

(3) A last interview had taken place, on December 13th, 
between Leopold and the heir to the throne. The King 
realized by this time that his end was near and devoted his 
last moments of lucidity to warn the Prince against the 
danger of invasion from outside and division from within.^ 
Leopold had not given his successor many opportunities 
to prepare for the pai-t he was to play. Did he endeavour 
to repair this omission during this last meeting? Did 
he remind the Prince of his dramatic intei'view with the 
Kaiser and of the urgent necessity of improving the 
country’s defences? Did he refer to the steps he had 
recently taken in order to obtain from the Powers the 
grant of certain commercial privileges to Germany, 
especially in the South American market, in the hope 
that these advantages would deter the Emperor’s advisers 
from their military projects? All we know is that the 
perilous position in which Belgium was placed haunted his 
mind to the last. He alluded to it to his Prime Minister, 
M. Schollaert, whom he saw on the same day. Fearing 
that the Senate might reject the military reform for which 
he had battled for so many years, he suggested that Prince 
Albert might attend the sitting and register his vote in 
favour of the Bill. To M. Schollaert’s objection that tliis 
would be contrary to the custom and might harm the 
Prince’s popularity, he answered: “Popularity! I have had 
it and it left me, it runs like the tide and is as light as froth. 
It is not even froth, nothing remains of it, nothing.” 

This confession explains to a great extent the tragic 
misunderstanding which alienated the people from their 
Sovereign. The latter’s patriotism both with regard to 
the Congo and to national defence cannot be questioned. 
It had become the dominating passion of a great man, 
whose private happiness had been wrecked by the loss of 

IT, (Ip T irVitp.rYelde: Revue Ginerale^ March 195^. 
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his son and the estrangement of two of his daughters. 
While remaining throughout loyal to his constitutional 
oath, Leopold 11 resented every obstacle placed in his way, 
and his superior intelligence and imperious will rebelled 
against narrow-minded criticism. He played into the hands 
of his adversaries by repeatedly showing this resentment and 
rebellion. His pride did him more harm in the mind of the 
people than his relationship with Baroness Vaughan or the 
more or less legendary scandals circulated about him. The 
Belgians would have been less inclined to expose his weak¬ 
ness if he had not so haughtily asserted his strength. The 
lack of sympathy was mutual 5 both King and people fell 
into the habit of considering each other’s faults more than 
each other’s qualities. The gap which separated them was, 
no doubt, increased by political intrigue and by the wild 
exaggerations of a hostile Press, but these would not have 
caused so much harm had the Sovereign been more patient 
and his people more trustfttl. Popularity is indeed fragile, 
but it is an indispensable weapon in a modern King’s 
armoury. It must be nursed and cared for like an ignorant 
child and not scorned like a grown-up fool 5 it must, above 
all, be respected and humoured. In politics as in education, 
the shortest way is not always the surest, and there is no 
binding loyalty between leader and people unless both sides 
are prepared to make concessions. 

Prince Albert stood a silent witness to this tragedy. 
Though unable, at the time, to mitigate its effects he must 
have felt its injustice. From the day of his accession he 
never lost an opportunity of paying homage to the great 
patriot who had striven so hard, if sometimes unwisely, for 
the material prosperity of Belgium and for the preservation 
of her independence. His words were more than the mere 
tribute inspired by courtesy. Besides justifiable criticism, 
there had been slanderous attacks and gross calumnies. 
King Albert went out of his way to contradict them and to 
hasten the time when his predecessor’s efforts would be 
appreciated with fairness and impartiality. The old King 
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was fond of saying that he would be satisfied if people 
rendered him justice twenty years after his death. When 
King Albert paid his first official visit to London after the 
War, in July 1921, he presided over the annual dinner of 
the Royal Literary Fund. Referring in his speech to the 
occasion when Leopold II had occupied the same chair, he 
made a point of asserting, before the English writers who 
surrounded him, his admiration and respect for his “well- 
beloved uncle.” He felt, no doubt, that such repai'ation 
was due to the memory of the old Monarch in the great city 
where his reputation had been so bitterly and often so 
unfairly attacked. 

(4) It would be easy to dw'ell on the contrast between 
the characters and destinies of these two great men by 
darkening the stern figure of Leopold II and emphasizing- 
all the sympathetic features of Albert 1. Great play might 
be made of the opposition between the King who ruled 
through -will-power and cleverness and the King who ruled 
through love and persuasion 5 between the Sovereign who 
aimed at the material aggrandisement of his country and 
used all means at his disposal to acliieve this end, and the 
Sovereign who saved her independence and raised her moral 
reputation to the very first rank in the civilized world; 
between the leader who fought for power and the leader 
who fought for honour; between the ally of bankers and 
capitalists and the friend of artists and men of science; 
between the champion of the World and the champion of 
the Spirit. . . . 

King Albert would have been the last to appreciate such 
comparisons. He was indeed simple in his manner, but 
his broad intelligence did not recoil before the puzzling 
complexity of life. He was not inclined to judge harshly 
those who exerted their activity in a field foreign to him, or 
to despise aspirations which were not his own. He realized 
that “ it takes all sorts to make a world,” and that circum¬ 
stances play an important part in the shaping of human 
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destinies. King Leopold was a true representative of his 
age 5 he belonged to a generation in which wealth and 
prosperity had acquired a kind of moral prestige and 
when good was often confused with goods, the harsh period 
when time was money and business was business. According 
to his lights, he devoted all his energies to the creation of 
a colony where his over-populated country might find a 
store of raw material and open markets for her industries. 
Art was for him mere luxury. Having found no happiness 
in a marriage contracted for political reasons, he did not 
believe in the blessings of the family and was too proud to 
pretend to virtues which he did not possess. He worked 
like a giant and achieved wonders, hut his was nevertheless 
a melancholy life. Wealth was only, for him, a means to 
an end, and even power could bring no lasting comfort. 
Had the little Count of Hainault lived it might all have 
been very different. Many years later, after one of his 
most strildng successes, one of his collaborators remarked: 
“The King is very lucky.’’—“Lucky!” he exclaimed, “I 
have lost my son.” ^ 

(5) The clouds which had darkened Leopold H’s last 
years did not disperse after liis death. To all appearances, 
the relations between Belgium and Germany remained 
undisturbed. The Kaiser was no doubt resolved not to 
renew his attempt, which had failed in 1904, to bribe 
Belgium into an alliance, and the German Staff remained 
confident that no serious opposition would be made to the 
passage of their troops once the small country was faced 
with the threat of devastating war. German premeditation 
is clearly shown in a most important document which has 
not been given the prominence it deserves. This is a tele¬ 
gram from William II to his Chancellor dated July SOth 
1905: “If England declares war, your Excellency must 
immediately send two Notes, one to Brussels, and the other 
to Paris, to invite the French and Belgian Governments to 

^ P. Daye 1 Liopold II, 
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make known their intentions within six hours. Belgium 
must be invaded at once after the declaration of 
war.”i Von Bulow approved this scheme, but insisted 
on the advisability of keeping the Belgians in ignorance 
of Germany’s intentions, in order that they should not 
warn the French. This explains the reassuring statement 
made the same year by Count von Walwitz, German 
Minister in Brussels, concerning “the maintenance of 
the guarantee treaty concluded at the birth of present- 
day Belgium ... a political axiom wliich no one could 
attempt to alter without committing the most serious 
offence.” 

The first call paid in 1910 by the new King of the 
Belgians and his Queen, during their tour of the Eumpean 
capitals, was to Berlin. King Albert’s mother being a 
Hohenzollern and the Queen a Bavarian Princess, this 
courtesy was due to the German Court. In October, 
William II and the Kaiserin visited the World’s Fair, 
which had opened in Brussels in the spring.^ 

The Kaiser’s attitude, during the few days which he 
spent in the Belgian Capital, gratified the feelings of the 
people. He admired their fifteenth-century Town Hall, “a 
jewel of architecture, a treasury of historical memories,” 
he congratulated them in his public speeches on “their 
indefatigable activity in all domains,” and on the “achieve¬ 
ments of their artists and poets.” He expressed the wish 
that the relations between the two countries “already full 
of confidence and neighbourliness” should be “still further 
strengthened,” and that the King’s reign “should spread 
happiness and prosperity among his Royal House and his 
people. . . .” He went further. In a private talk with 
Baron van der Elst, he took pains to assure him that 
Belgium had nothing to fear from Germany: “You will 
have no grounds of complaint against us. I have a great 

^ IDie Grosse Folitik d- Eujop. JCuMiKttc^ 1871—ISl't. See also the secret 
report sent by Wilbam II to his Chancellor, through von Sclioen, in December 
1904. 

a See p, 78. 
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affection for your King who, through his mother, belongs 
to our House. I will allow no one to do him harm. I 
understand perfectly your country’s situation. ... I shall 
never place her in a false position.” ^ 

The next year, answering an inquiry made from 
Brussels through diplomatic channels, Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg denied the rumours according to which 
Germany had any intention of violating Belgian neutrality 
in case of war. This was followed in 1915 by several 
official declarations to the same effect made in the Reichstag 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, von Jagow, and 
by the Minister of War, von Heeringen. 

It is somewhat difficult to believe that this series of 
statements could have been made with sincerity. The 
Kaiser was fully aware of the plans made by his General 
Staff. How could his ministers have been kept in ignorance 
of them at a time when they had found their way into 
the military papers and such popular publications as von 
Bernhardi’s Deutschland und die ndchste llriegl 

In his memoirs, Baron von der Lancken explains how 
Holstein, who ruled over the Wilhelmstrasse in 1904, and 
von Schlieffen, the German Chief of Staff, helped each other 
in engaging their country in a warlike policy hostile to France 
and in preparing a surprise attack through Holland and 
Belgium.® Von Moltke, Schlieffen’s successor, first adopted 
this plan but altered it, at a later date, probably in 1909, 
when it was decided to respect Dutch territory and to 
proceed through Belgium from Lifege.® We know, through 
the publication of M. Paleologue’s diary, that the Schlieffen 
Plan was revealed to the French Foreign Office and General 
Staff as early as April 1904, and that it was communicated, 
a few months later, to the British authorities tlirough 
M. Paul Cambon.^ 


^ Van der Elsl: La Primiditation de PAllemagne, 

® Meine Dreissig Dimstjahre, 1951. 

• VonBredt; Die Selgische Neutralit'dt u. der Schlie^ensche Feldzugsplan, 1929. 

* Revue des Deux Mondes, October '•952. 
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There is, besides, some evidence that Herr von Jagow 
was not unacquainted with the projects of the German 
General Staff. Spealdng to the French Ambassador in 
Berlin, in April 1904, he suggested that small European 
nations, such as Belgium, could not maintain their inde¬ 
pendent position in view of the economic transformation 
which Europe was undergoing, and were hound to dis¬ 
appear or to gravitate into the orbit of some great Power. 
This conversation was reported by Baron Beyens, Belgian 
Minister in Berhn, to his Government. 

In his Considerations on the World War, published in 
1919, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, writing of Belgian 
neutrality, insists on the constant friction which occurred 
in pre-War days between the German political and military 
authorities on this question. He also admits that he was 
finally obliged to adopt the views of the General Staff. The 
submissiveness of the German Ministers to the argument 
of military necessity can therefore scarcely be questioned, 
and the fatal misunderstanding caused in Belgian circles by 
their reassuring declarations shows only too plainly that 
international affairs cannot properly be conducted if the 
heads of Foreign Departments express merely their personal 
opinions, when they are supposed to define to the world 
the considered views and intentions of their Governments.^ 

(6) Both William II and Albert I were among those who 
followed the gun-carriage which bore the body of Edward VII 
to the grave. Whatever opinion one might have enter¬ 
tained about the Kaiser—and he had already given con¬ 
clusive proofs of his reckless bravado—^it was impossible not 
to be impressed by his attitude. He bestrode his charger 
with such easy assurance that the poverty of his physique 
passed unnoticed. With upturned moustachios, expanding 
chest, the Field-Marshal’s baton resting on his thigh, he 
looked the part admirably. His eyes wandered over the 
crowd and none could meet his look without feehng un- 

^ See p. 58, 
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comfortable under its hard and haughty stare. If a great 
actor had tlms impersonated the modern “man of destiny,” 
his performance could not have been more convincing. 
The realization that here was indeed the Monarch who 
controlled the most powerful engine of war ever conceived 
and perfected in the world, and on whose caprice the 
security of all his neighbours depended, gave the onlookers 
the ominous premonition of the nearing catastrophe. 

Behind this shining figm-e the King of the Belgians 
followed, lost among other dignitaries, his head slightly 
bent. There was something awkward in his demeanour, 
as if public attention instead of exciting him cramped and 
hindered his movements. He appeared at the same time 
embarrassed and absent-minded. Was he thinking of the 
effect which the loss of the great Peacemaker might have 
on the political situation of Europe and on the security of 
his own country? His thoughts were certainly not con¬ 
cerned with his surroundings 5 he seemed miles away from 
the historical scene in which he was taking part. 

Who would have foreseen, on this brilliant day of May 
1910, that the swaggering helmeted hero’s years of splen¬ 
dour were numbered and that the man principally respons¬ 
ible for the failure of his colossal enterprise would he the 
shy young soldier who occupied such a modest place in the 
procession? If anyone had indulged in such a prophecy at 
the time, he would have been considered an irresponsible 
dreamer; he would have been told that fairy-tales were 
no longer in fashion in the twentieth century, and that the 
heroic deeds of knight-errants were incompatible with the 
achievements of modern technique in armaments. People 
would have smiled at the idea that mere moral power 
could upset the balance of material equipments, and that 
the strength of a good cause could be successfully opposed 
to that of the “shining armour” and the “mailed fist.” 
This mad dreamer would nevertheless have been the true 
realist and the supposed realist would have been the 
dreamer. 
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There was a popular belief in those pre-War days that, 
owing to the enormous increase in numbers and material, 
the result of the struggle could scarcely be influenced by 
the personality and the prestige of national leaders. Given 
sound generalship and industricd organization, success was 
sure to be on the side of superior preparations. The 
only voice to be heard would be that of the big guns. 
No error has been more completely exposed by the ex¬ 
perience of the Great War. The German Staff had fore¬ 
seen almost everything. They knew that the Russians 
would be hampered by lack of communicationj they fore¬ 
saw that the French would mass their forces towards their 
eastern frontier and were ill-prepared for a surprise attack 
from the north j the time-table of their march on Paris was 
calculated almost hour by hour 5 but they did not suspect 
that they would take twenty days to cross Belgium and that 
King Albert’s answer to their ultimatum would bring 
against them from the very first, not only the British Fleet 
and the British Expeditionary Force, but the whole manhood 
of the British Empire. The most perfect machine is not 
immune against accidents, and its very perfection makes it 
more vulnerable. 

The duel between the German Emperor and the Belgian 
King is perhaps one of the most conclusive examples in 
modern history of the paramount importance of a wise and 
inspiring leadership. There is no doubt that, in spite of 
his political errors and his wayward outbursts, the Kaiser 
had struck the imagination of his people and that they 
loyally rallied around him when they fancied that their 
country was the victim of a dark conspiracy, but it is equally 
evident that, as month succeeded month, among the civilians 
as among the soldiers, this false glamour gradually faded 
until he stood revealed in his true colours. Ministers and 
generals began to dread his interference, and his instability 
in critical periods weighed heavily on their minds. He 
lacked neither intelligence nor energy, but there was a weak 
strain in his character which showed in adversity. A rapid 
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victory would have suited him admirably and one can quite 
well imagine the eloquent harangues with which he would 
have hailed it, to the deepest humiliation of his enemies 
and the highest gratification of his subjects. But the long 
grinding process of a four years’ conflict was too much for 
him. He refused every opportunity of concluding a reason¬ 
able peace and when, at the last stage, his own people 
Uirned against him, he had not even the courage to face 
their anger and sought refuge in flight. 

The young kinsman whose confidence he betrayed was 
wrought of another metal. He was looked upon by his 
people as the ideal constitutional monarch, giving them the 
wisest advice with firmness, but with unalterable calm. He 
was beloved as a good king, sympathetic to the poor, fond 
of science, literature and the arts of peace. He walked 
in a halo of kindliness and domesticity. Many Belgians 
had almost forgotten the place their Constitution gave him 
of Commander-in-Chief of their Army, just as they had 
forgotten that their neutrality needed a strong defence. 
They discovered suddenly that the man of peace was also 
a warrior. They found him standing at the gate, their 
surest guardian and protector. 

Their loyalty resisted the strain of the War, which was 
felt in Belgium even more than in Germany, for the Army 
was severed from the people and the men in the trenches 
were without news from home; the civilians wore isolated 
from the rest of the world, depressed and misled by hostile 
propaganda, subjected to persecutions and physical priva¬ 
tions. They would not admit defeat, but after a few years 
their hopes grew faint and there seemed scarcely any 
difference between occupation and annexation. By ordinary 
standards such a people, under such circumstances, might 
well have lost heart and blamed the leader who had placed 
them in this plight and had apparently not succeeded in 
bringing them relief. Why did the Belgians see the image 
of their king and defender grow more and more distinct 
with every month that passed? When Albert I was jeered 
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at by his enemies as the King without a country, Albrecht 
Lackland, he was closer to his people than when he lived 
among them. When William II was hailed by his courtiers 
as the conqueror of the world, he was already tottering on 
the brink of public scorn. The War was the acid test which 
brought out the true heroism of the simple man and the 
weakness of the stage hero. 

This straightforward conflict between King and Em¬ 
peror, law-defender and law-breaker, was too soon obscured. 
Other circumstances intervened which blurred the issue. 
By the end of the struggle, it appeared so far distant that 
the peacemakers at Versailles seem to have lost sight of it. 
They undertook, within a few weeks, to transform the 
map of Europe and lay the foundation of a new international 
order, but they almost neglected the basic question of the 
violation of the 1839 Treaties and of their defence, which 
had brought Great Britain into the War and had been the 
strongest moral support of the Allied cause. The two 
principal characters in the world drama did not even appear. 
The Kaiser remained comfortably in his Dutch castle while 
the German people were rendered responsible for his 
actions. And the sound of the great voice which had 
stirred the world four years before was di’owned by that 
of the brass bands of victory. 

(7) While Germany encouraged the Belgians’ optimism 
by the most reassuring declarations, the French and British 
authorities were beginning to doubt their ability and even 
willingness to defend themselves. The neutrality of the 
country was never seriously threatened by the Powers of 
the Entente, but they questioned the adequacy of her 
military preparations and were inclined to misinterpret her 
refusal to take part in anj preliminary arrangements. 

After the Tangiers incident, Sir Edward Grey authorized 
the War Office to ascertain the situation, and the British 
Military Attachd in Brussels had a series of interviews with 
General Ducarne, the Belgian Chief of Staff, in January- 
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April 1906. Colonel Barnardiston wished to find out the 
measures which Belgium intended to take if Germany, in 
accordance with the Schlieffen Plan, violated the country’s 
neutrality. Pie was also instructed to discuss with the 
military authorities the best means which British Head¬ 
quarters might use, in that eventuality, to support Belgian 
resistance. The outcome of these confidential conver¬ 
sations was a report drafted by General Ducarne and 
entitled: Dispositiotis a prendre pour favoriser Vintervention 
d'une arm.ee a.nglaise dans le cas d'une atteinte a notre 
neutralite par VAllemagne.^ It is this report which was 
found by the Germans among the Belgian State papers, 
and which was published with great effect by the German 
Press during the War, in a falsified form. This document, 
together with the account of the conversations which took 
place in 1912 between the British Military Attachd, Lieut.- 
Colonel Bridges, and the Belgian Chief of Staff, General 
Jungbluth, was considered at the time, and is still con¬ 
sidered in certain German quarters, as evident proof that 
Belgium had infringed her neutrality several years before 
the Great War. By siding with Germany’s potential 
enemies, so the argument runs, Belgium had already for¬ 
feited the guarantee derived from the 1859 Treaties, and 
Germany could no longer be accused of violating Belgian 
neutrality when she invaded the country in August 1914.^ 

The obvious answer to this argument is that a Govern¬ 
ment—even a neutral Government—can only be held 
responsible for its own decisions and its own acts. The 
conversations were followed by no concrete plans and no 
practical steps were taken to give them effect.® If the 
documents show anything, it is merely that the French 
and British military authorities feared a German aggres¬ 
sion through Belgian territory, just as in 1887 Bismarck 

^ Measures to ho taken to facilitate the intoryonllon of a Britisli Army 
in case Germany infringes our neutrality. 

“ De Ridder; La Fiolation de la Neutrality Beige et ses Aments. 

® Wullus Rudiger: La Belgique VEquilibre Europten, p. 65. 

Schwertfeger: Die Belgischen Dokutnente (1885-19ii'), 
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apprehended a French attack through the Meuse valley. 
The Belgians were urged by the Allies to place their army 
on a sound footing in 1906-1912, as they had been urged 
by Germany twenty years before to build the forts of the 
Meuse, Had the Germans wished to approach the subject 
with the Belgian Staff in the pre-War period, they would 
no doubt have met with the same non-committal answer. 
If Germany did not take such a step it was because she had 
already made up her mind. 

The same elementary discrimination between a simple 
memorandum and an official decision must be shown in 
dealing with the British Documents published in 1952. In 
November 1908, Mr. Eyre Crowe drew up for Sir Edward 
Grey a memorandum on Belgian neutrality and the British 
guarantee. His conclusions were in full accordance with 
the orthodox doctrine of the British Government: The 
obligation of Great Britain to intervene in case of violation 
could be neither ignored nor repudiated, but the greatest 
caution was justified with regard to the means and time of 
intervention. Sir Charles Hardinge appended a minute to 
this memorandum, stating that the policy of Great Britain 
would no doubt be influenced by circumstances and that if, 
for instance, Belgian neutrality were to be violated by 
France, it was “doubtful whether Russia or England would 
lift a finger to defend it.” Sir Edward Grey added a line 
to the document: “I am much obliged for this useful 
minute j I think it sums up the situation very well, though 
Sir C. Hardinge’s reflexion is also to the point.” It is 
evident that the word “minute” is here used for “memor¬ 
andum,” and Lord Grey’s letter to The Times on the subject, 
dated November 21st 1952, is sufficiently explicit. Whilst 
anxious to obtain the opinions of his best advisers, the 
British Foreign Secretary had no intention of departing from 
the attitude of his predecessors. This is confirmed by a 
note of Sir Edward Grey added to a report which reached 
the Foreign Office in October 1912: “If Germany does nqt 
violate Belgian neutrality, no one will do so.” The declara- 
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tions made at a later date by the Foreign Secretary to the 
Belgian Minister in London agree with this statementd 
When reading the official documents relating to that 
period, one gathers the impression that British and French 
military experts were doubtful as to the intentions of the 
Belgian Goyernraent. In spite of the most definite declara¬ 
tions made by successive Belgian Foreign Ministers, to the 
effect that their country would defend her neutrality from 
whatever side and in whatever quarter it was attacked, 
Belgium seemed to have lost the reputation for impartiality 
which she enjoyed in 1870. Pre-War mentality assumed 
that, instead of being for her an article of faith, neutrality 
was merely a screen behind which she was preparing to 
join the side most likely to gain the upper hand. These 
suspicions were the unavoidable result of the division of 
the guaranteeing Powers into two rival groups.^ Great 
Britain, since her entente with France, no longer enjoyed 
the position of arbiter that she had held in the previous 
century; some of her military advisers became naturally 
suspicious concerning Belgium. A few Belgian officers, on 
the other hand, and notably General Michel, had persuaded 
themselves that Great Britain would not hesitate to march 
with the French through their country to parry a German 
attack, if she thought it expedient. 

The French do not seem to have seriously considered 
before 1911 the possibility of a German aggression through 
Belgium, irv spite of the fact that the Schlieffen Plan had 
been revealed to them seven years previously. After the 
Agadir crisis, General Joffre endeavoured to counter such 
a danger by preparing a new plan to forestall this move by 
a march through Belgian territory. At a secret meeting 
with the heads of the French Government, held in February 
1912, he hinted that from a purely military point of view 
his task would be made easier if he could come to an 
understanding with the Belgian Government. M. Poincare 
discouraged this idea on the ground that a violation of the 

* See pp. 141, 143. “ See p. 117. Wullus R.udifl'er, op, oit., chap. III. 
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Belgian frontier was contrary to the treaties and would 
alienate the Belgians and the British. But the problem 
was further examined in Franco-British military circles and 
the conversations which Lieut.-Colonel Bridges, the British 
Military Attache in Brussels, had shortly afterwards with the 
Belgian Chief of Staff, General Junghluth, and the Minister 
of War, General Michel, were no doubt the outcome of 
Joffre’s suggestion. They are of particular interest to us 
because IGng Albert had knowledge of them owing to his 
close relationship with his old tutor and friend General 
Junghluth. 

Lieut.-Colonel Bridges went a step further than Colonel 
Barnardiston and, in order to find out what the attitude of 
the Belgian Government would be in case the Allies took 
the initiative, he boldly declared to the Chief of Staff, on 
April 25rd, that if war had broken out after Agadir, a 
British Force would have landed on the coast without 
waiting for an appeal from the Belgian Government. 
After consulting the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and no 
doubt also the ICing himself, General Junghluth replied that 
no military intervention, however well-meant, could possibly 
take place before a formal appeal had been addressed by 
Belgium to Great Britain, as one of the guarantors of her 
neutrality. General Michel was less diplomatic and 
answered bluntly that, if the British acted in this way, the 
Belgian guns would be turned against them. “Nous vous 
recevrions a coups de canon.” 

When the report of these conversations was published 
two years ago, they provoked a certain emotion in the 
British Press. It appeared strange that the Belgians could 
ever have adopted such an unfriendly attitude towards the 
Power which had sacrificed so much in order to defend 
them against the common enemy. The Belgian Govern¬ 
ment’s decision not to conclude any previous arrange- 
nients with England and France and not to accept any 
military help until the German Army had actually crossed 
the frontier was nevertheless fully justified. The question 
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had been studied for many years in Brussels and the 
procedure carefully laid down, ft had been foreseen 
—and further development showed the wisdom of this 
foresight—that Lhe violator of Belgian neutrality would 
seize upon any pretext, however unsubstantial, to justify 
his action. If Belgium had beforehand agreed to a French 
or British move on her territory, or allowed British or 
French authorities to appreciate the moment when such 
a move ought to take place, she would have laid herself 
open to the reproach of having infimged the terms of the 
treaties. Whatever her opinion of the Powers’ intentioms, 
she was compelled to place them all on the same footing. 
She could not allow herself to be influenced by any pre¬ 
sumption or belief in French or British good faith or in 
German bad faith. Ider plain duty was to defend her 
neutrality, and that duty obliged her to oppose the passage 
of any Franco-British forces as long as her frontiers were 
respected by Germany. 

The fact that, in the ultimatum, the Germans invoked 
French “intentions” to attack thi-ongh Belgium and that, up 
to this day, some German publicists have tried to exculpate 
the Imperial Government hy transforming the “conversa¬ 
tions” of 1906into an Anglo-Belgiau military “convention," 
shows that these scruples wore not exaggerated. 

The Ring and his Government might have benefited 
from an agreement with the Entente Powers, and later 
events reveal only too plainly how the country’s defence was 
handicapped through the absence of a pre-arranged plan, 
but quite a^iart from the question of principle, it is doublfiil 
whether this material advantage would have compensated 
for the loss of moral prestige involved. A strict obsorvanco 
of the treaties had preserved the country’s security for over 
eighty years. Her good name and lepuLation were at 
stake; they could not lightly be placed in jeopardy. 

It is in this light that General Michel’s declarations 
must he interpreted. Answering fui’ther inej^uiries from 
the British Naval and Military Attaches, in the course of 
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September and October of the same year, the Belgian 
Minister remarked that since Great Britain had entered the 
Entente he felt that the maintenance of Belgian neutrality 
was no longer for her an essential question. Since the 
April conversations he had found it necessary to modify 
the Belgian defensive plan and to provide against a possible 
landing of British troops in Flanders. It was to the report 
of these conversations that Sir Edward Grey added the note 
referred to above, and showing that, whatever the views of 
military experts, he had consistently adhered to the orthodox 
doctrine of non-violation.^ 

The British correspondence must be read in connection 
with the numerous letters and reports sent by M. Klobu- 
kowsld and his staff to the French Government between 
April and December 1912. It has already been stated that 
the French Minister and his Military Attachd were strongly 
biased against the Government of M. de Broqueville. For 
them, General Michel’s abrupt answers to British inquiries 
could but reveal a pro-German bias.® A series of articles 
published by the Vingtieme Sikcle at the time, insisting on 
the danger to Belgium resulting from the Franco-British 
Entente and on the weakening of the guarantee, were inter¬ 
preted as expressing M. de Broqueville’s personal views, 
which were supposed to be hostile to France. On the 
principle that “ he that is not with me is against me,” any 
Belgian independent opinion was considered by the French 
Legation in Brussels as revealing a “malevolent neutrality.” 

The decisive answer to General Joffre’s query reached 
Paris on November 27th, when General Wilson informed 
the French General Staff that, in the opinion of the British 
Foreign Office, “if France should be the first to violate 
Belgian neutrality, the army of Belgium would certainly 
join the Germans and the British Government would then 
be called upon to defend the neutrality of Belgium.” It 
was therefore evident that the French Ai'my had no interest 
in taking the initiative and General Joffre states that, from 
1 Se 0 p. 137. See p. 38. 
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that, day on, he ceased to etiLcrLain any idea of a manoeuvre 
a priori in that quarLerd Belgium’s right to decide what 
constilutcd a violation and when an appeal ought to he 
addressed to her guarantors was fully acknowledged by 
Sir Edward Grey when, speaking to the Belgian Minister 
in London in April 1915, he said; “We should never 
think of sending our troops to Belgium before the violation 
of your neutrality.” 

In Great Britain and in France, the final decision in 
matters of policy was very properly left in the hands of 
the Bhreign Secretary and of the Prime Minister responsible 
to Parliament. In Germany it was left to the military 
authorities, who were only responsible to the Emperor. 

(8) The situation on the eve of the Great War may 
be .summarized as follows: Both sides had their suspicions 
with regard to Belgium’s future attitude and determination 
to defend herself in any circumstances. The Entente 
Powers believed that, though inclined to submit to Ger¬ 
many’s aggressive designs, on account of the immediate 
danger of opposing them, Belgium was still hesitating to 
abandon her neutral position. For reasons both of principle 
and expediency, they were resolved to abide by the treaties 
and to respect Belgian neuti-ality as long as it was not 
violated by their prospective enemies. Germany’s military 
leaders, on the other hand, had during the last ten years 
persuaded the Emperor that the only possible way to 
victory, if war broke out, was an overwhelming attack 
through Belgium, without any regard for treaty obligations. 
They hoped that this move would not bring Great Britain 
into the struggle, at least in time to give the French 
valuable support, and they trusted that the Belgians would 
not dare to resist the ultimatum or that, if they did, they 
would limit their resistance to a military demonstration 
which would not delay the progress of the German Armies. 

The IGng of the Belgians had perhaps the clearest view 

^ Joffre’s Memoirs. 
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of the whole situation, but the position which he occupied 
prevented him from making it known. He knew from 
King Leopold’s urgent counsels that the Schlieffen Plan 
had become the official plan. The Kaiser and the Crown 
Prince had seized the opportunity of his visit to Germany 
to impress him with military displays which left no doubt 
concerning the state of German preparedness. ICing Albert 
was confident that, in spite of the suspicions of their military 
experts, neither Great Britain nor France had any intention 
of stealing a march on Germany by invading Belgium. 
He even foresaw the danger of unavoidable delay with 
regard to the landing of the British Expeditionary Force, 
and the greater danger of the French plan of concentrating 
towards the East, without making sufficient preparation 
for defending the northern frontier or for supporting, in 
case of need, the Belgian Army. He found himself at the 
head of a small force without any means of co-ordinating his 
plan of action with that of his future Allies, and was further 
paralysed in word and deed by his country’s neutral status. 

Through a bitter irony of fate, he was later to be 
accused of concluding secret conventions with the Entente 
Powers at a time when he could not even listen to their 
suggestions. We can easily imagine what might have 
happened if the British Expeditionary Force, instead of 
landing in France, had landed on the Belgian coast and if 
the French had been prepared to throw several army corps 
either on the Meuse or at least between Antwerp and 
Namur. The story of the defence of Belgian territory by 
a small and unsupported army should dispose of the legend 
of Anglo-Belgian military conventions more conclusively 
even than the documents referring to the uncompromising 
attitude of the Belgian generals in 1912. Everything 
which, in different circumstances, might have been done by 
the Allies to support the Belgians in August and September 
1914 was left undone, and it was only in October, after 
nearly tlmee months of fighting, that the latter were cheered 
by the sight of French and British uniforms. 
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Nobody can be rendered responsible for ibis state of 
affairs. It was the unavoidable consequence of the inter¬ 
national obligations which prevented King Albert and his 
Staff from entering into any formal agreement with their 
neighbours. Had General Joffre’s suggestion been accepted, 
the French plan of concentration would, no doubt, have 
been very different and the French General Staff would 
have been able to adapt their preparations to a combined 
action. As it was, the French Generals preferi'ed to take 
the risk of an attack from the North and to concentrate their 
attention on a scheme which could be properly studied and 
prepared. The British, on their side, were obliged to give 
up the idea of a landing- in Flanders and contented them¬ 
selves with reinforcing the French left wing. The Belgian 
Army was left in the air. But while the hands of Bxdtish, 
French and Belgian commanders were thus tied by tlie 
respect of treaty obligations, the Gei-inan General Staff was 
able to complete its preparations and to organize the march 
of their armies through neutral territory. Their informa¬ 
tion was so perfect that they knew beforehand wlxere to 
billet their troops and where to make the necessary re¬ 
quisitions. From the very fii-st, they wei-e able to eliminate 
the element of chance which upset so completely all 
calculations on the side of the Allies. 

(9) Belgium indeed was free to prepare, and King Albert 
made the most of the few months which were left to him. 

The condition of the Belgian Army at the time of his 
Accession was the natural consequence of the anti-militarist 
policy pursued by successive Governments for the last fifty 
years. The field forces of 1909 wei-e inferior to those of 
1859 and scai’cely superior to the army which had guarded 
the frontier during the Franco-Prussian War. They were 
badly trained, ill-equipped and thoroughly demoralized by 
the vicious system of substitution. The new law abolishing 
this practice had not yet borne fruit; besides, it did not 
seriously add to the nation’s defensive power, the increase 
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in the contingent being compensated by a reduction of the 
time of service. The only serious progress achieved since 
1870 was the building of the forts round Libge and Namur 
and the strengthening of the entrenched camp of Antwerp, 
but the troops to which the defence of these works had 
been entrusted were miserably inadequate.^ 

While the German and French Armies had increased 
tenfold during the last forty years, the Belgian Army had re¬ 
mained practically stationary. The danger of the country’s 
weakness was made more evident since the building of 
the fortified line from Verdun to Basle, which prevented 
the rapid progress of the German forces across the French 
eastern frontier. 

King Albert had always realized that if the European 
conflagration broke out at all it would be in his reign. 
Fully aware of the responsibilities conferred upon him 
by the Constitution, he was considering the means of 
bringing about a speedy reorganization of the Service, 
when the Minister of War suggested, in 1910, that he 
should resign his supreme command in favour of some 
divisional general. This proposal might have suited a 
sovereign of a less energetic and conscientious character. 
Danger was imminent; it had been greatly increased by 
the lack of foresight of the representatives of the nation; 
the young King was placed in a false position, since the 
Constitution had entrusted him with a formidable task 
without providing him with the power of fulfilling it. In 
the circumstances he might easily have felt justified in 
placing the leadership of the troops in the hands of an 
experienced professional soldier. 

Such plausible subtleties were foreign to the King’s 
nature. When accepting the Crown and taking the oath, 
he was determined to serve his country to the best of his 
ability, in spite of the difficulties which confronted him at 
home and abroad. He was always ready to listen to export 
advice, but he knew that no general, however skilful, could 

1 Tasnier et van Overstraeten in La Belgique et la Guerre, Vol. Ill, p. 8. 
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inspire the same patriotism and devotion as the Head of 
the nation, and that his personal leadership would con¬ 
siderably strengthen the country’s prestige abroad. What¬ 
ever the danger of the European situation and the mistakes 
and delusions of certain politicians, he could not and would 
not deprive his people of the help which he had promised 
to give them. 

Instead of resigning his command, he undertook, with 
the help of Lieutenant-General Jungbluth, who had become 
Ins aide-de-camp, the comjdete reorganization of the General 
Staff, entrusted not only with the organization of the array, 
hut also with the drawing-up of plans of mobilization and 
concentration. In June 1910, a Royal Decree created the 
new Etat-Major-Gendral. 'hho fact that its first Chief 
was General Jungbluth shows plainly that the King wished 
to be kept informed of the progress realized and to remain 
in supreme control.^ 

The next year, the Agadir coup brought Eui-opo to the 
brink of war. A conflict was only avoided because France 
agreed to cede to Germany an important part of the French 
Congo. The German Governniont had also requested from 
France the cession of her right of prc-oitiption on the 
Belgian Congo. This threat against the Belgian Colony was 
not lost on the King.® He learned about the same time 
that German officers had been provided with exact replicas 
of the Belgian military maps. He was aware of the activity 
displayed by German engineers who were building, in 
the neighbourhood of the Belgian frontier, a series of 
railway lines and stations out of all proportion with the 
economic requirements of the district. The anxiety of the 
Entente Powers had heen made evident by General Jung- 
bluth’s conversations with the British Military Attache! 
concerning an eventual landing of British troops on the 
Flemish coast. Even Baron Greindl, Belgian Minister in 
Berlin, who for years had maintained the staunchest 

Lieut.-General Galot: up, cit., p. 5, 

“ See p. 71. 
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optimism, began to feel apprehensive. At last, in December 
1912, came an urgent warning from the King’s uncle, 
revealing the increasing danger of a German violation of 
Belgian terriLory. Questioned by Baron de Gaiffier, Belgian 
Minister at Bucharest, ICing Carol declared: "Frankly, I 
answer Lhat no accounL will be taken of your neutrality. . . . 
The miracle of 1870 will not be repeated.” ^ 

Any other country placed in a similar position might 
have taken some definite steps to parry the blow, but 
neutral Belgium could not discriminate between her guar¬ 
antors and was compelled to assume that they remained 
loyal to their engagements until a definite breach of the 
treaties had occurred. 

The icing’s personal attitude, at the time, is made clear 
by M. Poincare, who explains how Comte de Mun volun¬ 
teered to approach the Belgian Court through some 
influential friend, and was informed that it would be 
impossible to broach the subject of the defence of Belgium 
with the French Government. "Belgium,” concludes M. 
Poincare, "was so scrupulous in the matter that she 
preferred to sacrifice herself rather than to seem for one 
moment to ignore her neutrality by entering into such 
conversations with us.”® 

Confronted with the increasing German menace and 
unable to accept any foreign help or advice. King Albert 
was necessarily thrown upon his own resources. When the 
1912 elections gave a safe majority to Baron de Broqueville, 
the latter, at the ICing’s suggestion, took the portfolio of War 
and introduced a new Military Bill which appeared to 
answer the urgency of the situation. The scheme increased 
the annual contingent to 55,000 men, so that after ten 
years, the total strength of the army would have been well 
over 500,000. 

In order to secure the passage of the Bill, the Prime 


^ Dispalcli of December 13th 1913. This warning was given a few days 
after the death of the Countess of Flanders, King Carol’s sister. 
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MinisLer had to canvass individually a largo number of his 
supporLers who still retained their old anti-militarist 
prejudices. In a secret silting of the Chamber, held on 
February 19th 1915, he explained ihe reasons which had 
determined the King and his Govermtienl to propose this 
measure; “The origin of the Bill,” he declared, “must 
be found in the new military law adopted by Germany in 
June 1911. This law is the greatest clfort which Germany 
has made since 1870, and will give tliat country a superiority 
of 500,000 men over France. During the last sununer, 
we learned that this increase was due to Germany’s 
intention of sending her army across Belgium. This 
information has reached us frojn severed quarters. Our 
anxiety is increased by the fact that some definite plans 
have been communicated to us.” The Prime Minister 
then read various reports showing Germany’s intention of 
rushing 50,000 men against Libgo a few hours after the 
outbreak of hoslililies. Flo concluded by revealing to the 
Chamber King Carol’s solemn warning to King Albert. 
The majority realized the gravity of the situalion and the 
Bill was finally adopted, but the fact that a secret silting 
was needed to obtain a favourable vote shows how the 
Sovereign and his Prime Minister wore handicapped, not 
only by the reluctance of many dojrutics to make the 
necessary sacrilices, hut also through the fear of offending 
Germany by usiitg the only argitments which could en¬ 
lighten public opinion. 

In 1913, the Belgian Military Altachd in Berlin, Major 
de Melotte, sent several reports to his Government, relating 
his conversations with General von Moltke. The latter 
had inquired what the altitude of Belgium would he if a 
large foreign force invaded her territory. On being told 
that she would defend her neutrality, the German Chief 
of Staff pressed Major de Melotte to explain exactly what 
ho meant by the defence of Belgian neutrality. All through 
these years the German authorities wore convinced that 
Belgium would never dare seriously to oppose an aggression. 
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She would either accept the ultimatum, already suggested 
seven years previously by the Kaiser in his letter to von 
Bulow, or she would content herself with a “formal 
resistance,” according to the words used by Herr von 
Kiihlmann in 1911 ; “For instance, in lining up her army 
along the road followed by the German forces. 

As soon as he was informed of these inquiries, the King- 
asked his military adviser to draft a memorandum summing- 
up their common ideas on the defence of Belgian neutrality, 
The three main points of this memorandum were the 
following, It was the King’s intention: 

(1) To declare War at once on any Power which 
deliberately violates the smallest portion of our territory. 

(2) To wage this war -with the utmost energy and 
with the whole of our military resources wherever 
required even beyond our frontiers. 

(5) To continue to wage war after the invader has 
vacated our territory, until the conclusion of a general 
peace.2 

This document disposes conclusively of two questions 
which were discussed in the British Cabinet on the eve of 
the War: Was Belgium willing to defend her territory in 
case of violation? Would she take all necessary measures 
even if this violation were not “substantial”? ® 

(10) It became more and moi’e necessary to ascertain 
Germany’s intentions. The King, who was tionorary 
Colonel of a German regiment, took the opportunity of its 
anniversay fete at Hanover, to pay a visit to Potsdam, on 
November dth 1915. 

After dinner, the Emperor impressed upon his guest 
that war with France had become practically “unavoidable” 
because she was un-willing to negotiate amicably and to 
respond to his friendly overtures. A crushing victory for 

1 De Ridder in La Biilgique et la Gticne. 

® Galet, op. cit., p. 22. 
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the German Army was a foregone conclusion. The King 
calmly ignored this hint and replied that he did not share 
his guest’s view of French policy which he considered as 
entirely peaceful. It would be a great mistake, ho added, 
to attribule to the French Government the opinions of 
certain irresponsible orators and writers who wielded neither 
authority nor influence. The Kaiser did not pur,suo the 
argument, remembering no doubt his failure to iutiinidate 
King Leopold nine years previously. Towards the end of 
the visit, all doubts which remained in King Albert’s mind 
wore dispelled by General von Mohlco. The latter took 
great pains to emphasize the aggressive spirit of the German 
people and the thoroughness of Gorniaii preparations, which 
made it imperative for the weak to side with the strong. 
“This time we must make an end of it,” he declared, “ and 
Your Majesty cannot imagine the irresistible enthusiasm 
which will permeate the entire Gerixian nation on ‘The 
Day.’” Modern war, he added, involved terril)lo destruc¬ 
tions, and small nations such as Belgium would be wise to 
join the victor if they wished to retain their independence. 
The Chief of Staff had evidently been instructed to ixialce 
clear what his master had left in the .shadow. Confronted 
with such a threat, King Albert decided that France should 
he warned. The proposal of betraying one of Belgium’s 
guarantors to the benefit of the other had been thrust 
upon him, and he cotdd not conscientiously keep the matter 
secret. After consulting Bai-on Beyons, Belgian Minister 
in Berlin, he asked him to approach M. Jnlos Camhon.^ 

In his account of the interview, published by the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, the French Ambassador explains that 
the King, fearing indiscretions, wished the matter to be 
kept secret. The President of the Republic alone should 
he informed. “I often thought since,” he adds, “that King- 
Albert in taking the decision of warning France of the peril 
which threatened her, had engaged the policy of his country 
and that the moment when he took this decision was the 

^ Baron Beyens; Lo NeiitraliU hclge la Belgique, 
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mosl; critical and decisive of Ms reign. When in 1914 he 
ordered his troops to resist the invader, he merely carried 
out the resolution which he had taken one evening in 
Potsdam, while being made a party to the Emperor’s 
projects. The latter had plainly proposed to him to betray 
France, offering him as a reward to divide the spoils. On 
this evening Albert I, prompted by his feeling of honour, 
settled the future of his country and of his dynasty.” 

This conclusion shows how difficult it was for King 
Albert to make his position clear. He did not “engage the 
policy of his country” in November 1913 more than at any 
other date before August 4th 1914. He refused to be made a 
party to a secret intrigue and hoped, by warning France, to 
prevent the repetition of useless provocations which caused 
so much irritation in Berlin. He wished to the last to retain 
Germany’s friendship and courted no alliance. 
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The Country’s Defence 

(u4) Preparations 

(I) When he came to the Throne the King undertook two 
difficult tasks. He wished to obtain from Parliament a large 
increase in the country’s defensive forces, and from the 
military authorities comprehensive and detailed plans for 
all measures to bo taken in case of aggression from the 
East, from the Sotith or from the North. Strangely 
enough, ho was more successful with his Parliament than 
with his General Staff. 

Thanks to his popularity and to the friendly relations 
which he entertained with various political leaders, ho 
succeeded in jDersuading the Chamber and the Senate to 
pass a Bill which would have exceeded the boldest wishes 
of his predecessor.’- Within tlmee years he was granted a 
more drastic reform than the one which his uncle had only 
obtained after a thirty years’ struggle. It has been suggested 
that the German aggression was hastened by this rapid 
increase of the Belgian forces. It is doubtful whether such 
secondaiy consideration influenced the decision of the 
German authorities who did not seriously take into account 
Belgian resistance, but the study of the military operations 
which took place iia Belgium in 191d*, shows nevertheless 
that an additional force of even a 100,000 men would have 
considerably altered the course of events. The full effect 
of the new law could only he felt after a period of Lou yeax’S, 
while the German aggression was launched ten months after 
its adoption. The words “too late” may be written across 
this episode, as across so many more important events of the 

See p. 125. 
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War and Lhe after-War periods, but in this case at least 
the leader cannot be blamed for lack of foresight. The 
ICing knew, when he chose M. de Broc|ueville as Prime 
Minister in 1910, that he could count upon his support for 
the reorganization of the Army. Later, by advising his 
Minister to accept the portfolio of War and to use all the 
information at the disposal of the Government in order to 
overcome the resistance of the anti-militarist party, he 
secured the success of the reform. No constitutional 
sovereign could have done more or gone further. 

With regard to the organization and plans of defence 
the results were far less satisfactory. Lieut.-General Galet 
has explained how he worked unceasingly with the IGng 
from November 1912 to July 1914, in order to prepare the 
new array for the forthcoming ordeal, and how most of 
the measures they favoured were opposed or delayed by the 
General Staff, A considerable increase in the Field Artillery 
was contemplated and the Belgians were to be provided 
with 15 cm. howitzers, but in July 1914 they were still 
without their heavy guns. A plan of defence had been 
sketched, based on diplomatic action which seems almost 
prophetic to-day: “As soon as a diplomatic rupture occurs 
our ministers in Berlin, Paris and London will be instructed 
formally to request confirmation of the treaties guaranteeing 
our neutrality and to insist on a clear, precise and im¬ 
mediate reply. Let us suppose that the replies from 
France and England are clear, precise and satisfactory, while 
that from Germany is, at best, evasive. We should then 
concentrate on the Libge position.” ’■ 

Whether the German forces opposed to the Belgian 
Army were equal or superior, the defence of the country 
should commence on the Meuse. This view had already 
been maintained, as early as 1911, by Lieut.-Colonel 
de Ryckel, who had worked on the General Staff under 
General Jungbluth. It had received the approval of the 
Kingj the Minister of War had expressed his agreement 
1 Galet: <yp. at,, p. 15. 
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in February i915j bnl when it came Lo the preparation 
of a detailed schetno the General Staff did not produce any 
useful plan. The fact is that ihis body of officers had been 
more and more unwillinf> to follow the Kind’s leadershij^ 
since the retirement of General .riuifvbluth in June 1915. 
Belgian military experts were divided belwcoji two schools, 
the one favouring a bold aggre.ssiv(' policy, according Lo tlui 
theories in favour in pre-War Franco, and the other 
adhering to the old plaji of concenti'ating the whole Field 
Army in the centre of the country, leaving the defences of 
the forlresscs Lo their garrisons. 'J'he middle cotrrse, 
favoured by the King and his adviser, aimed at carrying the 
defensive operations as close as possible lo the frontier, with¬ 
out endangering the communications witli the Antwoi’p base. 

(2) The King’s ])ositiou was a particidarly difficult one, 
.Fie was only placed in suprojne command by the Con¬ 
stitution after the outbreak of War, and was Tinwilling to 
thrust his views on the General Staff if they disagreed with 
the considered opinions of older and more experienced 
soldiers. Fie had chosen for his military adviser and 
collaborator a young officer wlio had just resigned his 
professoricil chair at the Ecole de Guerre because his ideas 
conflicted with the orthodox leaching of the school. A 
mere captain, however talented, could not be successfully 
opposed to braided generals. With unruffled patience 
ICing Albert waited for an opportunity j the catastrophe 
against which he was propai-ing came almost at once. It 
did not take him by sm-prise, but it occurred too early to 
allow him to face the issue as he wished to face it. To 
the unavoidable deficiency in equipment and numbers were 
added the difficulties of a divided command. 

These became acute when, on July 28 th 1914, the King 
asked the Chief of Staff to make a daily report of the 
situation, The latter wished the six divisions of the Field 
Army to be moved from their bases, while the King was 
of opinion that they should remain there until the country’s 
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enemy had been identified, and then moved to the 
threatened frontier. The General Staff worked on plans of 
concentration towards the centre of the country, while the 
King- wished, in case of an attack from the East, that the 
defence should be carried out on the Meuse, and that the 
position of Libge should be considerably strengthened. 
These differences occurred at a time when mobilization was 
already under way and when the international crisis was 
at its climax. In order to avoid the danger of chaos and 
confusion, the Sovereign was obliged to accept the Chief of 
Staff’s plans, but he insisted that the 5rd Division should 
be kept in Lifege and the 4th in Namur. It was only a 
half-measure compared with his own project of lining up 
the six divisions from the Dutch frontier to Huy, a dis¬ 
position which would have efficiently checked the progress of 
the forces under General Von Emmich, and allowed a safe 
line of retreat by stages on Antwerp at a much later date. 

The Sovereign’s disappointment may easily be realized: 
“During his whole reign,” writes Lieut.-General Galet, 
“his thoughts had been dominated by one central idea— 
that of preserving his country from being caught un¬ 
prepared by the outbreak of an unexpected war, and for 
that purpose he had created a command to formulate a plan 
of action. . . . The plan—^which was thai. of the defence 
of the country on the frontiers-—he had seen approved by 
his Government. After four years of intense anxiety, he 
believed that final unanimity had been reached. For eight 
months he had pressed for the organization of the defence 
of the Meuse against possible aggression on the part of 
Germany. . . . And now disaster was in sight. Nothing 
that he had intended was ready. The storm found Belgium 
without a plan and with a command divided against itself.” ^ 

Not for one moment, however, did the King regret the 
decision he had taken in 1910, when he had refused to 
delegate his military command to some professional soldier. 
Every fresh obstacle strengthened his resolution. He had 

^ Op. cit., p. 45. 
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been reluclatiL Lo enforce his views as long as ualional jDeril 
did noL require Llial, he should exercise to the full his 
consdLutional powers. When, liowcver, the uiLimaLum 
reached Bjuissels, ho found himself released from such 
scruples. As he expressed it in his speech in Parliament 
on August 4th, “ tlic Lime had come Lo act.” 

(5) In face of Lhc approaching danger, JicuLrality had 
IJrcveirted him from seeking suiiporl iii Kngland and France. 
His efforts Lo provide the naliou with a slrong and well- 
prepared army had boon partly Lhwarlod by delay and 
procrasLinaLion. lie was, therefore, compelled Lo face the 
oncoming fight with an inadocpiaLe arjuour and a defec¬ 
tive weapon. But if, as (rcueral Galet suggests, he had a 
moment of hesitation in assuming supreme command after 
receiving the Kaiser’s telegram which made war inevitable, 
it was only on account of his innate modesty and his dislike 
of any kind of display. lie would be the only Sovereign of 
the bolligeront nations Lo assume this post. Both the 
German Emperor and the Tsar, though nominally in 
command, preferred Lo entrust their leadership to their 
generals. Did the events of Angust 1851 Hash across King 
Albert’s mind? Did he romemhor the dis<i,slrous Toir 
Days’ Campaign during which his grandfather had vainly 
tried to rally his disorganizx'd and scattered forces against 
the sudden attack of the Dutch? Eighty-thi'ee years 
previously, Leopold 1 had also appealed to the guaranteeing 
Powei'S and the French Army, under General Gdrard, had 
come in time to save Bolghira, hut (oolate Lo prevent defeat. 
The King' then had only had a few days Lo make his military 
preparations and national independence was still in its 
infancy, but the enemy was one of the smallest States in 
Europe, not its strongest military Power. 

Holland this time was friendly, and King Albert could 
at least rest assured that the position of Likge could not be 
turned through an unopposed invasion of Dutch Limburg, 
As early as July 27Lh, the Dutch Ministei' of Foreign Affairs 
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had suggesled Lo Baron Fallon, Belgian Minister at The 
Hague, that in case of a German aggression on Limburg, 
Belgium and Holland ought to combine their defence against 
the common enemy. The Belgian Minister was informed 
that the Dutch General Staff considered the possibility of a 
retreat across Belgian territory if they were confronted by 
superior forces; it was even discussed whether these forces 
should be placed under ihe command of the King of the 
Belgians. No definite answer could be given by the 
Belgian Government at the time, since it might have been 
considered a breach of neutrality. It was never required, 
for the Schlieffen Plan, revised by von Moltke in 1909, 
concentrated the attack on Libge. A few days later the 
Dutch Government received formal assurances from Berlin 
that Dutch territory would be respected. Its decision to 
defend Limburg was, nevertheless, of great importance, 
since it secured the left flank of the Belgian Army at the 
opening of hostilities.^ 

Befoi'e leaving Brussels the King endeavoured to 
estimate, with the help of his adviser, the forces of the 
two coalitions. Without counting Great Britain, the armies 
of the Powers friendly to Belgium (Serbia, Russia and 
France) totalled sixty-five army corps, while the hostile 
forces, Germany and Austria, amounted to forty-one. This 
rough calculation gave thus the proportion of three to two, 
and suggested that the aggressive plans of Germany must 
sooner or later prove disastrous. The estimate could not, 
of course, reckon with the state of preparation of the various 
Powers and the perfection of their respective equipment. 
With regard to the rdtimate issue, the IGng possessed that 
stubborn confidence which he retained even in the darkest 
hours of the retreat, but concerning the immediate result 
of the German attack through Belgium he was not unduly 
optimistic. He knew the weakness of his army and he had 
every reason to fear the turning movement so carefully 
prepared by the German Staff. He fully realized that he 

J Pe Ridder in La Belgique et la Ouen‘e> 
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could not resist the onslaught of superior forces -with the 
means at his disposal if he did not promptly receive Llio 
necessary support from France' and Greal Ikitain. The 
impossibility of coming to an understanding with these 
Powers, during the previous yoacs, would no doubt compel 
the British Command to send the Expeditionary Force to 
France. Everything depended, therefore, on the plan of 
the BVcnch Commaiidcr-in-Chief. Here again, and for the 
same reason, the King was left in the dark. But even in his 
most conservative cslimalc ho could not J'oresoe that Frejich 
reinforconicnts would not enter Belgian Lerritory before 
fifteen days, and tluit jiearly three mouths would elapse 
before the main body of his army could fight shoulder to 
shoulder with French and British troops. 

On August 4th, Mr. Brand Whilloclc, the American 
Minister in Brussels, i-ecoived I lie visit of Herr von Strum, 
Secretary of the German Legation. “T'hese poor stupid 
Belgians!” he exclaimed, “why don’t they get out of the 
way? I know what it will bo! I know iho German 
Army. It will be like laying a baby on the track before a 
locomotive! ” ^ 

“Time after time,” wrote M. Poincare, “piteous appeals 
are made to us from Libgc and Brussels; we should like to 
respond at once by sending a strong; contingent. . . , 
General Joffre, as Commander-in-Chief, is fully alive t.o the 
moral and political significance of the immediate despatch of 
a force, but the needs of our concentration are inexorable.” ^ 


{B) LUgc 

(1) When, on July 51st, the King received the news 
that Germany had proclaimed Kriegsgefahr^ he decided 
that general mobilization ought to take place at once. 
Some members of the Cabinet which ho summoned favoured 
partial mobilization, but he insisted that such half-measure 

^ Brand Wliitlook: Belgium under Goman Occupation, I, 42. 

“ Poincard: L’Invasion, p. 12. 
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might be interpreted as a sign of indecision, and the 
necessary order was issued the same evening. Belgium 
was thus one day ahead of France and Germany, and the 
position of Libge was prepared for the German attack on 
August 5th. 

If this attack had been made on the previous day, it 
might not have been so successfully repulsed. Once more 
the Germans’ expectations were deceived. They had care¬ 
fully prepared a surprise advance carried out by 50,000 men, 
on the third day of mobilization, and relied on overwhelming 
a weak garrison of 6000 Belgians so that, two days later, 
the armies of von Kluck and von Btilow might sweep 
through Belgian territory on their way to Paris, without 
serious opjiosition. They found instead that the Belgian 
engineers had blown up the bridges of the district and 
blocked the railway tunnels. When, after some delay, 
General von Emmich launched his troops against Libge, he 
had to meet the stubborn resistance, not only of the garrison, 
but also of the d'0,000 men of the 5rd Division which 
occupied the intervals between the forts. Plis assault failed 
completely, and it was only after his army had been re¬ 
organized and reinforced by heavy artillery that the resist¬ 
ance of the last forts was finally broken on August 16th. 

This result, which was of capital importance not only 
for the Belgian, but also for the Allied Command, was 
entirely due to King Albert’s wisdom. Not only had he 
insisted on early mobilization, but he had ordered tJiat the 
5rd Division, instead of joining the rest of the Field Army, 
should remain in Libge and reinforce the garrison. 

He did more. During the first days of hostilities, he 
again and again supported General Leman, whenever the 
Belgian General Staff tended to weaken his position. As 
early as July 29th, the General had ordered the fortress 
to be cleared for action. On the Ist of August, he was 
instructed to send one brigade to a neighbouring town 
and, in spite of the King’s intervention, this instruction 
was repeated at a later date. To put a stop to these orders 
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and counter-orders, the King- wrote a personal letter to 
General Tjcman ebarging liiin “to hold to the end the 
position which ho had l)con euLrnsLod to det’end.” He 
further assured liinv of Ins “entire confidejico and friend¬ 
ship.” When the Geiicral reported, on the 5th, that ho 
was faced with four army corps an<l asked to be reinforced 
by the iSth Brigade, the King had ouco more to overcome 
the resistance of tlie Staff whicJi clang to the idea of con¬ 
centrating the wliole hiekl Army in front of Louvain, and 
of leaving- the forts d’ari et to look after themselves. 

Similar dilTiculties were encountered with regard to 
the destruction of the Mease bri<lges above Libgo. General 
Leman Avished to tuit these bridges to prcvexit the forts 
from bcixig surrounded, but as late as August 4th, the 
General Staff prove a led him from carrying on the necessary 
demolitions on the ground that they would interfere with 
the movcmemls of the Bedgiau Army. Once more the 
General appealed to the King who siipjxorted his pi’oposal. 
The rcsx.ilLs of Lhi.s measure wore far-rotiching, for it 
delayed the roinforcomonts of the right wing of the German 
Army during the Battle of the Marne and the important 
operations which followed. 

(3) Before startijig for Hcadcpiarters, which had been 
established in Llio Town Uall of X.(nivaiu, the King wrote 
a stining order of the day, in wbich he reminded the 
Flemings of the Battle of the Golden Spxirs, and the 
Walloons of the exploit of the Six Flundred Fraacliiruontois. 
The gist of the message -was in ihe last sentence: “Soldiers, 
1 am leaving Bmssels to place myself at your head.” 

The atmosphere was electric and it would have been 
useless to damp the soldiers’ enthusiasm -with dark proph¬ 
ecies, but when the time came for action the young 
leader, instead of being caniod away by the contagious 
optimism which surrounded him, had the rare courage to 
stare reality in the face. Ho spent the first two days 
making a careful inspection of the troops in their canton- 
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ments and visited, one after the other, the four divisions 
gathered in the district. 

From the 1915 manoeuvres and a prolonged visit paid to 
the camp of Beverloo in 1914, he had already gained a 
clear idea of his army’s shortcomings. Not only were the 
heavy guns lacking and the telephone equipment practically 
non-existent, but the infantry was insufficiently provided 
with machine-guns—only 102 for the whole army—and 
aircraft was in its infancy. The troops were in bad training 
and incapable of standing long marches; discipline was 
slack; there was no co-ordination between the units, and 
organization was deficient. There was a lamentable scarcity 
of officers and, apart from the veterans who had taken part 
in the African campaign, the leaders had no military 
experience. King Albert had more than once pointed out 
these dangerous defects, notably in a long letter addressed 
to the Minister of War in 1915, and in several speeches to 
superior officers dm-ing the manoeuvres. This last inspection 
confirmed his worst forebodings. It had been obviously im¬ 
possible to repair, in a few years, the harm done during a long 
period of neglect. Unless the Belgian Army was handled 
with the greatest care, it would be exposed to disaster. 

The spirit of the men who went to meet the enemy 
almost in a festive mood was magnificent, but the King 
knew enough of modern warfare to realize that the highest 
morale and the greatest individual courage could not alone 
overcome the material weight of numbers and guns. This 
small force of 117,000 men was a precious capital which he 
could not afford to waste. Apart from 18,000 volunteers 
who could scarcely be equipped and trained in time to take 
part in the impending operations, there were no reserves. 
The preservation of the Field Army was therefore essential. 
Without it, Belgium would be entirely dependent on the 
Allies’ help and deprived of all means of waging her own 
fight to the end. 

In order to show the deep contrast between the King’s 
sober reflections and the mood which prevailed among the 
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civilians and the soldiers of all ranks, not excluding the 
highest, it may be useful to quote the following account 
given by an eyewitness of the arrival of the 2nd Division 
at Louvain: “With Llie first streaks of light, wo heard 
the rhythmic tramp of feet ou the Malines road; soon 
singing became audible . . . ; we could recognize the 
melody and the words of the “Lion of Flanders.” Then, 
in the grej' morning light, the head of the column appeared 
in the sunken road which reaches Llie city under llio slopes 
of Mont Cdsar. The soldiex’s jiassed with a joyful and proud 
air, in spite of the fatigno of the march, covei’od with dust 
and dripping with pcrsjiiration, hut in perJ'ocL order, without 
stragglers. Soon the streets were lined with spectators, 
mostly peasants and workmen’s wives. The general 
enthusiasm was shown by the cheering, the echoes of which 
became fainter as the troops penetrated farther into the 
town. Never before had Louvain worn such an air of 
rejoicing with all the houses gay with Hags and the streets 
full of townsfolk preparing a warm welcome for the 
soldiers. Never before had there been such touching 
unanimity. Factory girls left their work to bring the 
soldiers their simple lunches, university professors kept open 
house and handed round arxnfuls of bottled beer. The 
torrent of hospitality was such that the Commandant of the 
city was forced to take repressive measures in the interests 
of the health of the men.”^ 

(5) This optimism was still increased by the news of 
the German repulse in front of Libge on August dth. 
General lieadquarters at once hummed with wild plans for 
an immediate offensive. The King’s reaction was charac¬ 
teristic. While congratulating General Leman oit this 
invaluable success, ho warned him that he would certainly 
be subjected to a night attack and should at once remove his 
Headquarters to a safe place. It was for neglecting this 
advice that the General, surprised in the centre of the town 
X L. van der Essen: The Invasion and the War in Belgium- 
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by a small enemy detachment, was obliged to seek refuge 
in the fort of Loncin, whence he could noL so conveniently 
conduct the defence. 

Almost at the same time, on August 6th in the early 
morning, it was learned at Headquarters that the 3rd 
Division was falling back from Libge, and a suggestion was 
made that the whole army should at once move forward. 
It has already been explained that it had been the King’s 
former intention to establish the Belgian forces on the 
strong position afforded by the hills on the left bank of 
the river, from the Dutch frontier westward, with the 
support of the forts of Libge and eventually of those of 
Namur, and that he had only abandoned this plan under 
the stress of circumstances which he could not control. 
Such a defensive position, protected by the deep valley of 
the Meuse, was the strongest which the country afforded, 
but it was no longer possible to revert, at this stage, to the 
original plan. The effort made by the Germans against 
Libge showed that they attached the greatest importance 
to the siiccess of this operation, and that the army under 
von Emmich was followed by large forces prepared to invade 
Belgian territory. Had the King not vetoed the project of 
an advance the most fatal results would probably have 
followed. By August 7th, the Germans had already crossed 
the Meuse in great numbers, and the Belgian Army, tired 
out by route marches, might have been surrounded by 
superior forces and cut off from Antwerp. 

The Cavalry Division was sent forward to support the 
retreat of the 3rd Division. When the latter joined the 
main body of the army, its officers were able to confirm the 
King in his belief that von Emmich’s forces were only the 
vanguard of a large body of troops. No less than five enemy 
army corps had been identified. It was decided that, while 
the 4th Division should co-operate in the defence of Namur, 
the rest of the army should take up an expectant position 
between the Gette and the Dyle, in front of Louvain. 

Just when this resolution had been taken, news came 
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from French Floadquarters, brought by the Belgian Mili¬ 
tary Attache in Paris and by Lieut.-Colonel Brecard. The 
first announced that the French concentration would be 
completed by August 11th and that meanwhile a Cavalry 
Corps under General Sordet would proceed towards the 
Meuse. French Headc|uartcrs expected that the Belgian 
Army should take the offensive in collaborating with General 
Sordet in the Liiige district, or in falling on the right flank 
of the German Army on their way to France, south of 
the Meuse. The second was the bearer of a letter from 
the Generalissimo advising co-operation between General 
Sordet’s Corps and the Belgian Cavalry in order to recon¬ 
noitre the strength of the enemy, and postponing all decisive 
action until the concentration of the French armies was 
completed. 

In spite of the fact that these two messages were some¬ 
what contradictoiy, they showed plainly that the French 
were not only misinformed with regal’d to the last develop¬ 
ments at Lifege, but that they had no conception of the 
importance of the German attack and of its direction. Such 
errors were no doubt unavoidable and it is impossible to 
appreciate properly General Joffre’s strategy from the point 
of view of Belgian operations. It must be stated, neverthe¬ 
less, that while King Albert was awaiting anxiously French 
and British reinforcements and loyally playing his part at 
the head of the Allies’ vanguard, he was repeatedly subjected 
to advice and requests which showed that French Head¬ 
quarters were unaware of the gravity of the situation in 
the North, and were either unwilling or unable to readjust 
their plans to meet it. They were still dreaming of 
manoeuvres and offensives when all their energies should 
have been bent on establishing their defences on a sound 
position. 

Colonel Brecard was sorely disappointed when King- 
Albert declared that it would he impossible for him to 
comply -with the French suggestion. He reported to his 
Headquarters, not without a touch of bitterness, that the 
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Belgian defensive plan being based on Antwerp, the Belgian 
forces would probably be prevented from co-operating with 
the French in the projected offensive. 

This was by no means a faithful interpretation of the 
King’s views. When choosing his position on the Gette 
he still hoped to check the progress of the German Army 
through the passage, only twenty-five miles wide, which 
remained open between the southern forts of Antwerp and 
the northern forts of Namur. This line of attack appeared 
to him more threatening than the advance south of the 
Meuse, for the enemy could sweep tlrrough the open plains 
of Brabant and Flanders far more quickly and in far larger 
numbers than through the narrow and intricate defiles of 
the Ardennes. With its flanks guarded by Antwerp and 
Namur, an allied army might have carried out defensive 
operations on the Gette more successfully than anywhere 
else. In a proclamation issued on August 7th, he explained 
to his men the part which they had to play; ‘ ‘ Soldiers of 
the Belgian Army, do not forget that you are the advance- 
guard of an immense host and that we only await the 
arrival of our French brothers to march to victory.” 

(d') The King resided in the Castle of Corbeek-Loo, a 
few miles east of Louvain, and divided his time between 
General Fleadquarters and a series of inspections. When 
at Headquarters, he gave audience to a number of French 
officers and Belgian public men, and exercised a strict 
supervision on the orders sent to the troops. His control 
was not only nominal but truly effective. Without any 
dramatic gesture he had definitely established his authority. 

During his visits to the troops he noticed some improve¬ 
ment, especially from the point of view of organization and 
discipline, but the conclusions he had previously formed 
remained unchanged. They were confirmed by General 
Bertrand and other officers of the 5rd Division who had 
taken part in the Lifege operations; ” In its present state 
the Army should be employed defensively,” 
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During this anxious period of waiting, news reached 
Headquarters almost daily from Lidge. The forts con¬ 
tinued to hold up the enemy and to hamper his movements, 
hilt the Germans had brought up their heavy guns and 
mortars which smashed the cupolas and destroyed the most 
powerful concrete works. Following the heavy bombard¬ 
ments of General von Einem’s batteries, the fort ol Barchon 
fell on the 8th, Evegnde on the 11th, Pontisse, Embourg 
and Chaudfontaine on the 15th, Liei-s and P'ldron on the 
Idth, Boncelles and Lantain on the 15th, Hollogne and 
Fldmalle on the 16th. 

Loncin, which occupied a key position, and where 
General Leman was in command, was subjected to a five 
days’ bombardment. Up to the 15th at noon, its guns were 
able to answer the enemy’s fire, but in the afternoon of 
the same day a 16|-inch shell exploded in the powder 
magazine. Most of the defenders were burned or crushed 
under the wreckage. Leman was picked up unconscious 
by the enemy. Before leaving for Germany on August 16th, 
he sent the King a letter in which he explained that the 
forts had not been built to resist the fire of the heavy 
artillery brought against them. “ I am sure,” he con¬ 
cluded, “that I uphold the honour of our arms by sur¬ 
rendering neither the fortress nor the forts. Deign to 
forgive. Sire, the untidiness of this letter. I am very much 
shaken physically by the explosion of Loncin. In Germany, 
where I am being sent, my thoughts will be where they 
always have been, with Belgium and her King. I would 
willingly have given my life the better to serve them, but 
Death would not have me.” 

More than three years later, General Leman received, 
in Switzerland, the answer of his “very affectionate” 
King: “I wish with all my heart that your health, so 
precious to us, will be restored, so that when later you go 
back to our liberated country, you will be able to render 
further eminent service, thanlcs to the high moral position 
which you occupy in the nation’s esteem. By resolutely 
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remaining in the fort of Loncin at the time of the attack on 
Li^ge, in August 1914, you have given a great example. 
An act of heroism performed by a leader is never lost 5 it 
establishes a Iradition of sacrifice, increases the strength of 
patriotic feeling and remains the highest manifestation of 
the Commander’s duty.” ^ 

A deep friendship had grown up between the young 
King and the old General, who had been one of his teachers 
at the Ecole Militaire, and had only given up his professor¬ 
ship at the instance of M. de Broqueville to assume command 
of the 5rd Division, in January 1914. Like his King, 
General Leman was essentially a student; like him also 
he possessed reserves of energy and determination which 
allowed him, under pressing circumstances, to leave his 
study for the battlefield. When he accepted his new post, 
he realized its importance and its peril. After following 
the manoeuvre of the 5rd Division, two months before the 
outbreak of the War, the Sovereign had paid a glowing 
homage to Leman before his officers: “ I will not say that 
your General left without regret a School to which he had 
devoted the greater part of his life, but he left it like a dis¬ 
ciplined soldier, a man in whom the sense of duty is so 
highly developed that it overrides all personal preferences.” 

To most people duty appears as a negative virtue; it 
consists in doing what you are paid to do, or what you have 
promised to do, nothing less and nothing more. There is a 
stale duty as there is a stale truth, a truth which is merely 
the opposite to a lie. People succeed in leading the most 
miserable and uninspiring kind of life, persuading them¬ 
selves that they remain dutiful and sincere. They forget 
that, taken in a positive sense, the only living sense, these 
simple virtues are the most exacting which human phil¬ 
osophy and religion could conceive. The fiercest energy, 
the highest heroism, can scarcely satisfy them, for they rise 
in proportion to the character of the man who devotes 
himself to them. The greater the man, the greater the 

^ See plate 5, 
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duty, Lhe longer the list of obligations which must be 
fulfilled. They led General Leman under the wreckage 
of Loncin and King Albert into the trenches of the Yser. 

There are few documents more valuable than the ICing’s 
greeting to the General after his long captivity: “A heroic 
action remains the highest manifestation of the Com¬ 
mander’s duty.” These words, welding heroism and duly 
into one glowing flame, are written in a careful, almost 
childlike hand. The King’s writing had scarcely changed 
since the days of his boyhood when he reluctantly applied 
himself to his indoor task instead of joining his sisters at 
play in the garden.^ 


(C) Louvain 

(1) On August 9th, King Albert received an extra¬ 
ordinary communication from the German Government. 
It had reached the Belgian Prime Minister through the 
medium of Holland, the American Minister in Brussels 
having refused to handle it. After praising the gallant 
defence of Libge and the “heroic resistance of the Belgian 
Army against vastly superior numbers,” the German 
Government begged the King “to spare Belgium further 
horrors of war” and declared that it was ready “to meet 
Belgium in any way consistent with its action against 
France.” Germany regretted that she had been compelled 
by circumstances “to take the great decision to enter 
Belgium and to occupy Libge as a base for further opera¬ 
tions.” She protested that she had no intention “of 
acquiring possession of Belgian territory,” and that she 
was ready to evacuate the country as soon as military con¬ 
ditions woidd allow her to do so. 

This diplomatic overture was in conformity with the 
attitude adopted from the first by the German authorities. 
They had not formally declared war upon Belgium and had 

1 See plate 15. 
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urged the Belgian Minister to remain in Berlin, as there 
might arise further questions to he discussed between the 
two Governments^ The old belief that Belgium would 
offer no serious resistance was hard to kill. Even after suffer¬ 
ing heavy losses before Libge, the Germans clung to the 
idea that King Albert’s idtimate decision might be deter¬ 
mined by the “force of circumstances.” They speculated 
on the slow movements of the Allied forces, on the anxiety 
of the Belgian civil population and no doubt also on the 
impression caused by the policy of terrorism consistently 
pursued by their armies since they had crossed the Belgian 
frontier. Every check inflicted on them by the forts round 
Libge had been sorely avenged on the unarmed and helpless 
inhabitants of the district. News of these excesses had 
reached Brussels, and the King understood only too well 
what the German Government meant by “further horrors 
of war.” Aware of his devotion to his people, the enemy 
realized how anxious he must have been to limit the area 
of massacre and devastation. Belgium had “maintained 
the honour of her arms” and might easily have claimed 
that, since her guarantors were unable to support her 
in time, she found fierself unable to prolong the 
struggle. 

ICing Albert, whose time was fully employed, did not 
even summon a Cabinet meeting. He turned down the 
peace overture, leaving his Prime Minister to draft the 
answer which was immediately communicated to Paris and 
London: 

The proposal of the German Government is a 
repetition of that made to ns in the ultimatum of August 
2nd, Faithful to her international obligations, Belgium 
can only repeat her reply to that ultimatum for the 
reason that, since August ‘5rd, her neutrality has been 
violated^ a cruel war has been waged on her territory, 
and the guarantors of her neutrality have loyally and 
at once responded to her appeal.” 

^ 6ee p. 56, 
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This decision to hold ouL to the end was in full accordance 
with the plans made by the King and his military adviser 
several months before the outbreak of hosLilitiesd 

(2) Meanwhile the information which was reaching 
Headquarters from the invaded parts of Belgian territory 
showed that the Germans were attacking in great strength, 
not only south, but also north of the Meuse, that the 
inroads of their cavalry might at any moment threaten the 
army’s communications with Antwerp, and that a retire¬ 
ment might become urgent. Since no definite news of the 
progress of the Allies could be obtained. King Albert wished 
to make his position clear to the French and British 
authorities. Speaking to the two Military Attaches, ho 
explained to them that he could only rely on his Field 
Army for the present, and that if he were faced by superior 
forces he might find it necessary to withdraw under 
protection of the Antwerp forts, “with the intention of 
resuming the offensive when the approach of the Allied 
armies would make its influence felt.” 

This formal declaration was prompted by a visit paid 
to Headquarters, on August 9th, by M. Berthelot. The 
French Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs had informed 
the Sovereign of the rumour widely spread in France, at 
the time, according to which Belgium was prepared to 
conclude an armistice with Germany. He had been 
instructed to explain that France would do everything 
possible to help Belgium, but that “her concentration could 
not be interfered with.” The King had reassured the 
French emissary with regard to his intention to fight to a 
finish, adding that, if necessary, “he would himself shoulder 
a rifle.” Fearing that the offensive plans of French Head¬ 
quarters might prove disastrous, he further declared that 
he had never doubted France’s intexitions and that his only 
apprehension was that she would show “ too great a zeal 
before all her forces were ready.” 

^ See above, p. 11>9, 
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On August 11th, the President of the Republic sent a 
reply to this communication stating that the moment was 
approaching when the French Army would he in a position 
to go forward and when the Belgian forces could usefully 
co-operate with it. In his answer the ICing repeated the 
warning he had given two days before to the two Military 
Attaches: “The French Army can completely rely on the 
co-operation of the Belgian Army ... up to the limit of 
its strength and remaining resources, provided only that 
its communications with the base of Antwerp, where all its 
reserve of food and munitions are collected, are not thereby 
exposed to the risk of being cut off by large enemy forces.” 

This cautious attitude was fully justified. The number 
of corps identified in the provinces of Lifege and Limburg 
steadily increased. Strong cavalry columns supported by 
infantry and artillery were signalled moving in the direction 
of Diest. In order to check this movement which threatened 
the army’s communications with Antwerp, a brigade of the 
1st Division was sent, on August 12th, to reinforce the 
Cavalry Division under General de Witte, which had taken 
up a position on the Gette in front of the village of Haelen. 
The action which followed was entirely successful, but the 
infantry was too exhausted to follow up their advantage. 

(5) The immediate result of this success was to 
strengthen the influence of the partisans of an offensive 
at Headquarters. The same impatient optimism pervaded 
Belgian public opinion and the Belgian Press. The wildest 
reports wore circulated in Brussels; the German Army was 
already demoralized and on the brink of starvation} the 
forts of Lifege were still intact; the Capital was absolutely 
safe and would be protected by the Allied armies which 
were to be expected at any moment; there were 40,000 
(instead of 18,000) volunteers in training. 

The King considered that it was high time to explain 
the situation to his Government in order to bridle this 
dangerous enthusiasm. On August 14th, he sent a detailed 
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note to the Prime Minister, in wiiich he stated that it was 
absolutely impossible for him to assume the offensive 
owing to the heavy losses incurred by the 5rd Division, 
and to the small number left at his disposal (about 90,000 
able men). He dispelled the cloud of illusions regarding 
early support from the Allies j the Belgians were alone, and 
must remain alone for a considerable time. Under these 
circumstances it was essential for the army to maintain 
her communications with Antwerp. “It is quite possible,” 
he added, “that the Germans will overrun Central Belgium 
and occupy Brussels. The greatest victory during this 
period will be to have gained time 5 the final issue of events 
is still uncertain.” ^ 

The situation at Headquarters was made particularly 
difficult on account of the divergent views of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the French officers attached to his 
Staff. The latter received all the news which reached 
Belgian Headquarters, and which piroved that large bodies 
of troops were crossing the Meuse at various points, from 
Visd to Huy. But they either ignored or distrusted this 
valuable information, sent by a number of patriotic railway- 
men, telegraphists and officials from the occupied part of the 
country, and adopted the conclusions of French Head¬ 
quarters, according to which the German cavalry forces, 
north of the Meuse, were merely a screen covering the 
movements of the main body of the German Army, They 
were convinced that the expectant attitude of the Belgians 
was not justified, and persisted in urging a flank attack on 
the German forces south of the Meuse. 

These criticisms did not modify the King’s appreciation 
of the situation. On August 17th, he fully agreed wdth 
M. de Broqueville that the seat of the Government should 
he transferred to Antwerp and that the Queen and her 
children should leave the same day for the national 
stronghold. 

On the 18th, in the morning, messages began to pour 
^ Galet, op. cit-., p. 103. 
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into Headquarters from the various divisions, cavalry 
reconnaissances and Belgian informers, showing that large 
bodies of troops amounting at least to 500,000 men were 
converging on the position of the Gette, from the East and 
from the South. At about noon, the King thought that 
retreat could no longer be postponed, but owing to lack of 
news, he was torn between his wish to save the army 
from a hopeless struggle and his anxiety not to abandon 
the advantageous position which he occupied, at the very 
moment when French reinforcements might allow him to 
withstand the enemy and to save half the country from 
invasion. After some uncertainty, he definitely decided at 
8 p.m. that the whole army should withdraw early the next 
day to the line of the Dyle. The 1st Division had been 
engaged at Hautem-Sainte-Marguerite against far superior 
forces and had lost 1600 men and 50 officers. The IGng 
was deeply affected by this news which could only strengthen 
his conviction that any further hesitation would prove 
disastrous.^ 

All uncertainty which might still have lingered in the 
icing’s mind was dispelled, the same evening, by definite 
information sent by General Joffre. This showed that the 
British Army could not reach Louvain, in the most favour¬ 
able circumstances, before the 25th, and that it was 
impossible for any strong body of French troops to co-operate 
with the Belgians much before the same date. A delay of 
seven hours might have proved fatal, a delay of seven days 
was simply unthinkable. 

The Sovereign’s decision to retire did not, however, 
pass unchallenged. On the following day, the Chief of the 
General Staff received a letter from Colonel Aldebert, the 
head of the French IMission, protesting against an order 
which, by uncovering Brussels, opened the country to the 
^'raids of the German cavalry” and “exposed, -without any 
warning from Belgian Headquarters, the left of the French 
Army.” General de Selliers was instructed to answer that 
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France had already derived certain advantages from “the 
resistance of the fortified position of Lidge, the breaking-njj 
of two divisions of cavalry, a delay of twelve days caused 
to the German thrust across Belgium, and the support given 
to the French left wing by the fortified position of Namur.” 
The Chief of Staff pointed out that, when taking their 
position on the Gette, the Belgians “had hoped for direct 
and early help from French and British forces,” and that 
they were not in a position to resist any longer the superior 
forces which were attacking them. 

It must be added that the French Government and 
General Joffre himself readily recognized the wisdom of the 
King’s decision and paid a handsome tribute to Belgian 
resistance “which enabled France to complete her con¬ 
centration, and gave time to the British to take up their 
position on the French left.” Colonel Aldebert was relieved 
of his post and given an active command. 

M. IQobukowski was instructed, on the next day, to 
convey to the Sovereign the thanks of France for the great 
services rendered by the Belgian Armyj he expressed the 
wish that the present retirement would only be temporary 
and would be followed by a counter-attack against the 
enemy’s right flank. In his answer. King Albert pointed 
out that, by remaining in its former position the army ran 
the risk of being cut off from Antwerp and completely 
sm-rounded. He reminded the French Minister of his 
heavy losses, 20,000 men at Lifege, 1600 at Hautem-Sainte- 
Marguerite. He assured him that he would resume the 
offensive as soon as possible: “ It is not a question of 
shutting ourselves up in an entrenched camp, but of taking 
breath before an eventiial counterblow.” 

The whole controversy between the Commander-in- 
Chief and Colonel Aldebert centred round the estimates of 
the German forces marching through central Belgium. 
We know now, through the publication of the German 
Memoirs, that on the 18th and 19th of August, the Belgians 
were in contact with no less than four army corps and one 
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cavalry division of the German First Army commanded by 
von IGuck (in all 160,000 men), and that this General was 
ordered to “destroy the Belgian Army and cut it off from 
Antwerp.” In his account of these events, von Kluck 
expressed his disappointment at not being able to carry out 
his instructions owing to the fact that, “while opposing a 
stubborn resistance, the Belgians always retired at the right 
moment.” 

(4) This first fortnight was perhaps the most trying 
experience which the King suffered dwing the campaign. 
The retreat from Antwerp was no doubt more critical and 
the Battle of the Yser more tragic, but contact between the 
Commander-in-Chief and his men had, by then, been 
established. He could rely on them as they relied on 
him. The days of Louvain were days of doubt and mis¬ 
givings. The King was placed at the head of a vanguard 
and waited vainly for reinforcements. He had to deal with 
untrained soldiers who, in spite of their high morale, were 
not properly organized for the offensive and for a war of 
manoeuvre. He was worried with divisions at Headquarters, 
over-excitement in Brussels, and criticisms from the French 
Mission. Young and inexperienced, he had to resist advice 
and suggestions, based on prejudice and inadequate informa¬ 
tion. He remained quiet and composed throughout. 

At the Lime of the Battle of Haelen, his Chief and 
Sub-Chief of Staff brought him a message from the 1st 
Division announcing disaster: the Cavalry Division had 
been cut to pieces and the two infantry regiments were 
retiring in disorder^ they wished to know whether rein¬ 
forcements should not be rushed at once lo Haelen. The 
King, who was dining at the Burgomaster’s house at 
Louvain, read the message with the greatest calm and 
quietly remarked that, since the Commander of the 1st 
Division was a long way from the scene of action, the best 
course to follow before sending any orders would be to 
await the report of those who had taken pail; in the fighting. 
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That report reached him tlmee hours later: it announced 
a complete victory. 

In his speech to Parliament, on August 4th, ICing Albert 
had advised his compatriots to face their ordeal with “cool 
courage.” He was not fond of preaching what he could not 
practise, and he knew that the greatest energy might be 
wasted unless it remained under perfect control. One 
imagines him walking through the picturesque Louvain 
of pre-War days, stopping now and then to give instructions 
or to answer some anxious inquiry, standing head and 
shoulders above those who surrounded him, speaking 
always with perfect composure, while the country throbbed 
with excitement, scarcely raising his hand when the whole 
nation was thirsting for dramatic gestures, bending his head 
slightly in a listening attitude when cries of joy and fear 
were filling the air, understanding everything, foreseeing 
everything—a tower of strength, a lighthouse in a stormy 
night. 


ip) Antwerp 

(1) In Antwerp, where the aimiy retired in good order, 
the ICing found Queen Elisabeth and her children waiting 
for him in the Palace. The Queen had been kept informed 
by Commandant Galet of the initial successes at Lifege, and 
followed with anxiety the progress of the German Army 
through the country. She had begun her daily rounds, 
visiting the wounded, helping the doctors in military 
hospitals and relieving as much as possible the distress of 
thousands of civilians who had sought refuge within the 
entrenched camp. Not for one moment did she allow her 
old loyalty to her native land to damp her zeal for the cause 
of her new country. According to her own words, “a 
curtain of iron” had been lowered between Germany and 
herself.^ She felt the betrayal of which her husband had 
been an innocent victim all the more bitterly in that some 

Reported by Pierre Loti (des OmLinux ; La Reine Elisabeth.) 
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of her own kinsmen were among the leaders of the invasion. 
Hers was not a divided allegiance. She was and remained 
Belgian, and she devoted to the national cause all her 
thoughts and energy. She brought to the King the comfort 
of her presence and of her indomitable cheerfulness and 
henceforth stood at his side, sharing his dangers, his dis¬ 
appointments, his hopes and his final triumph. A Zeppelin 
raid, a few days later, was only the first of a long series of 
war experiences which she endured with perfect equanimity. 

Ten bombs were dropped on the town, some close to 
the Palace, claiming a number of victims. King George 
was “horrified” at the news and showed his serious concern 
for the safety of the Royal Family. Lord Curzon, at the 
same time, pressed the Queen to accept his hospitality. It 
was finally decided that the Princes and the Princess should 
be brought to England, but Queen Elisabeth only consented 
to depart on condition that she should return at once, for 
she did not wish to remain separated from the King when 
a severe crisis was threatening. She left on August 51st, 
on a Belgian steamer escorted by a British destroyer, and 
was again in Antwerp on September 7th. 

As soon as IHng Albert settled in his new Head¬ 
quarters, he consulted the Governor of the City on 
the resources of the fortress. The latter was occupied 
by 60,000 men, divided almost equally between the 
artillery manning the forts, and the garrison troops. The 
General declared that Antwerp could not for long resist 
a heavy bombardment such as that which had shattered 
the defences of Libge, and that the place was insufficiently 
provided with ammunition to stand a long siege. He 
also insisted on the necessity of using the whole of the 
Field Army to defend efficiently the intervals between 
the forts which extended over sixty miles. On the other 
hand, some members of the Government now in Antwerp 
and a few influential officers had only reluctantly accepted 
the decision of August 18th and were urging the Cora- 
mander-in-Chief to attack the German Army in the rear. 
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ICing Albert was thus, for the second time, confronted 
with the alternative of adopting a purely defensive attibude, 
reserving all his forces for a possible siege, or of launching 
into dangerous and costly ventures which might further 
reduce the small army under his command. In spibe of 
the pressure brought to bear upon him, he remained 
faithful to the policy already adopted on the Gette, which 
was the only one consistent with the position he occupied 
and the forces at his disposal. He refused to risk in bold 
attacks some of his best units which might be cut off from 
the Antwerp base, but he decided, at the same time, to 
fulfil his promise to the Allies to co-operate with them to 
the end. He knew that, in doing this, he would bring 
upon himself the enemy’s retribution, and that the Ger¬ 
mans could not tolerate for long a direct threat to their lines 
of communication, hut his loyalty prevented him from 
dissociating Belgian interests from the common cause. 
Thus, while some excitable patriots were accusing him of 
timidity, he was deliberately working for the closer solidarity 
of the Allied armies. 

(2) An opportunity was soon to occur. On hearing 
that the French and British forces were moving forward 
along the Mons-Namur line and would, very likely, be 
heavily engaged on August 24th, the King organized a 
sortie of the whole of the Field Army on the same day. 
Taking Malines as his advance Headquarters, he launched 
an attack on the centre of the German forces placed before 
the entrenched camp. At first the operation developed 
satisfactorily and the Iking even hoped to reach Brussels, 
but the enemy was soon able to bring up reinforcements, 
and since the Allies, on their side, had failed to check the 
invader’s progress, the order to retire had to be given after 
two days’ fighting. 

The Belgians had lost 5000 men, but their action had 
been most valuable in compelling the enemy to increase 
their forces before Antwerp from two and a half to six 
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divisions, and in thus lightening the weight of the 
German onslaught during I he desperate Battle of the 
Frontiers. 

The sortie showed some deficiencies in the Belgian 
fighting forces which had not been able fully to deploy 
at the appointed time and which were insufficiently 
sripported by artillery. Throughout the sortie, the King 
moved along the line of attack, encouraging the soldiers 
by his presence and rewarding their gallantry on the 
field. He exposed himself by following the operations 
from the tower of Malines Cathedral while the town was 
being heavily bombarded. It was already his opinion that 
even senior leaders should keep close to their troops in order 
to appreciate personally their attitude under fire and to 
correct at once any mistake which might bring upon them 
unnecessary danger or jeopardize their efforts. He did not 
spare himself, but no general was more sparing of his men. 
His policy was to obtain the maximum of militaiy results 
with the minimum of losses, and he never rejoiced over a 
success if it had been bought at too high a price. 

His soldiers were not slow to recognize this quality in 
their young leader. They learnt to trust him implicitly, 
and to appreciate the wisdom of his decisions. It was during 
the sorties from Antwerp that the first links were forged of 
the strong chain of loyalty which was to hold the Belgian 
forces together dming the retreat to the sea and the last 
stand on the Ysej*. 

(5) While the bulk of the Belgian Army was maldng its 
influence felt between Antwerp and Brussels, the garrison 
of Namur was waging its last fight on the extreme right of 
the Franco-British forces struggling thi’ough the Battle of 
the Frontiers. It included 19,000 men belonging to the 
garrison, strengthened by the 17,000 men of the 4th 
Division under General Mchel. The fortress was gradually 
being surrounded by the whole army of von Gallwitz, 
120,000 strong, bringing with it the heavy Austrian . 
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howitzers from Skoda against which no modern fort could 
possibly hold its own. 

From August IQth, connection had been severed between 
Namur and the rest of the Belgian Army, but messages 
reached Antwerp by wireless and carrier pigeons. By these 
means the King heard, on the 21st, that the eastern sector 
of the forts had been heavily attacked and that the French 
had not yet reached the town. During the following day, 
in spite of heavy bombardment, the resistance was main¬ 
tained and three French battalions joined the Belgian forces, 
but on the morning of the 25rd, an ominous message 
announced that two of the eastern forts had been wrecked, 
the field artillery destroyed, and the first line works flattened 
out; French support was growing weaker in the West. 

The Germans were evidently not going to repeat in 
Namur the mistake they had made at Lidge by launching 
an unprepared attack and exposing their troops to the fire 
from the forts. The latter were pounded to pieces by the 
fire of long-range guns to which they were unable to reply, 
and the army only undertook the assault the next morning, 
after the most thorough artillery preparations. A message 
received in the afternoon announced the fall of the town. 

This news caused deep disappointment and some sharp 
criticisms at Headquarters, but the Eiing realized that 
General Michel could not be held responsible for the 
superiority of the enemy’s artilleiy and for the lack of 
efficient support from the French. We know now, that at 
the time when General Franchet d’Espdrey was preparing 
an advance on the Sambre to relieve the town, he heard 
that the Germans had crossed the Meuse at Dinant and 
were threatening his communications. He immediately 
gave up all idea of attack and was soon involved in the 
general retreat of the French Fifth Army.^ The remainder 
of the 4th Belgian Division, numbering 12,000 men, had a 
miraculous escape from Namur. After a perilous journey, 
it reached the French coast and was brought by sea to 

^ ha Belgique et la Guetre, vol. Ill, p. 116. 
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Ostend. From August 25th, it again co-operated wiLh the 
main body of the Belgian Army. General Michel retained 
his command, and served with distinction tlirouehout the 
War. 

(4) It is impossible to realize the bitter anxiety which 
weighed upon the King's mind during these days without 
alluding to a particularly painful subject; the grave excesses 
committed by the German troops during the first stage of 
the invasion of Belgium. The fact that the Belgians 
themselves prefer not to revive these cruel memories, while 
the Germans persistently deny the charges laid against their 
Army, has led many people to think that the so-called 
“atrocities” were fictitious, or that war propaganda grossly 
exaggerated punitive measures which might have been 
justified by civil resistance. King Albert knew only too 
well that the news which reached him in August 1914 was 
founded on fact, and that his people were bearing the 
consequences of his decision. The official reports drawn up 
at the time by the Belgian authorities were not merely 
based on the declarations of frightened and irresponsible 
refugees. The lawyers who were in charge of that work 
did not lightly accept all statements made to them, and the 
patient inquiry undertaken since the War by trained 
historians, has on the whole confirmed their findings. In 
several cases the first estimates of the losses have been 
found to be too low.^ 

There is no doubt that terrorism was deliberately used, 
if not by the civil authorities, at least by German Head¬ 
quarters, to intimidate first Eiing Albert and his Govern¬ 
ment, and later the population of the occupied country. 

A strong hint had been given to the Sovereign in the 
proposals made by Germany on August 9th. He had been 
urged “to spare Belgium the horrors of war,” and the 
punitive measures taken in the Libge district up to that 

^ Cuvelier xn La Belgique et la Ouerre, vol. II. 

Chauoine Schmitz et Dom Nieuwland; UInvasion allemarule dans les pi evinces 
de Namur et de Luaembourg. 
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day, notatly at Warsage, Sprimont, Battice, Louveigne and 
Herve, showed plainly that he could no longer rely on the 
strict observance of the laws of war, as defined by the 
Hague Conventions.^ From the 12th of August, after the 
Belgian Government had delivered their negative reply, 
excesses were resumed and the threat contained in the 
second ultimatum was at once carried into effect in the 
burning and massacres which occurred among other places, 
at Hermde on the 14th, at Vise and Wandre on the 13th, 
and at Haccourt on the 18th. 

As far as the troops themselves were concerned, the 
main reason for the excesses seems to have been the fear 
of ihefrancs-tireurs, fostered among the Gei-man population 
and the soldiers by the wild reports of the Press and by the 
speeches of some officers: “In a country so densely 
populated as Belgium,” writes Henri Pirenne, “military 
operations could not develop without causing particularly 
severe catastrophes which would necessarily be inflicted on 
the civil population. Nevertheless, the massacres and 
destructions were far greater in number and gravity than 
naight have been expected. Until the fall of Antwerp they 
were practically the order of the day. A large number 
occurred behind the lines, far from the theatre of operations, 
and cannot be attributed to the excitement of the troops 
or to military necessities. Their principal if not their only 
cause must be sought in the dread of the Jrancs-tireurs 
wliich haunted the mind of the German armies. The 
conduct of such admirably disciplined troops can only be 
explained by a kind of auto-suggestion. The unexpected 
resistance which they had encountered must have further 
shaken their self-control. If the small Belgian Army dared 
to oppose them, was it not because it relied on the complicity 
of the civil population? . . . During the first days, it is 
not only possible, but even probable, that an exasperated 
civilian unloaded his sporting rifle on some soldiers from 
a loft or from behind a hedge. But how many times did 

^ See p. 168. 
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not a chance shot, the bursting of a tyre, or the flight of a 
peasant challenged by a sentry, provolce a panic immediately 
followed by the shooting at random of men, women and 
children? Even where a supposed franc-iireur had been 
caught, was not the punishment out of all proportion with 
the crime ? . . . Every village in which such an occurrence 
took place had to deliver hostages and suffer executions and 
arson. . . . Such cruel measures would evidently have 
stopped at once the resistance of a population which was 
entirely left to the mercy of the victor by the retreat of the 
national army. Nevertheless, far from declining, terrorism 
increased with the progress of the invasion. From the 
middle of August every civilian was suspected. Every 
village whence shots had been fired by the rear-guard of 
the regular army, every place where a bridge had been 
destroyed, a railway cut, a telegraph damaged, was con¬ 
sidered responsible. Along the firing line, the German 
troops obliged the inhabitants to walk in front of them, 
making a living screen of their bodies. The burgomasters 
and especially the curds of the countryside were everywhere 
suspected of inciting the population. They were summarily 
sentenced in a neighbouring field and condemned to death. 
The number of priests shot in the dioceses of Lidge, 
Tournai, Namur and Malines is estimated at least at forty- 
three. . . . The villages in which these events occurred 
were still placarded with the proclamation issued by the 
Belgian Government forbidding civilians to take the least part 
in the military operations 5 the inhabitants had brought their 
weapons to the Town Hall. Nothing could dispel a prejudice 
denied by all evidence but accepted implicitly by the com¬ 
plex of war. As the cases of devastation and shooting grew 
in number, the contagion spread further. The troops who 
crossed burning localities believed that their comrades must 
have been attacked 5 the evidence of punishment was a 
sufficient proof of the crime. If arson had taken place the 
civilians must have fired on the troops. The soldiers felt 
worried and exasperated among a people whom they 
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deemed capable of the worst treason, and it is not to 
be wondered that the further they advanced in the 
country, the worse grew their ferocity and the terrible 
consequences which it provoked. The last catastrophes 
caused by tliis state of mind left far behind those which 
occurred before.” ^ 

Each of them took place in connection with some 
military operation, the German soldiers avenging themselves 
upon unarmed civilians for the losses they had suffered 
during a recent fight -with the regular army. The worst of 
these events all occurred within ten days. 

The massacres at Aerschot, where 150 civilians lost their 
lives, began on August 19th, after a rear-guard action fought 
by the Belgian troops retiring on Antwerp. The burning 
of Andenne, on the next day, with its death-roll of 211 
victims, was an episode of the German operations against 
Namur and followed the destruction of the bridge over the 
Meuse by Belgian military engineers. The sack of Tamines 
is connected with the Battle of the Frontiers; here 584 
civilians paid, on August 22nd, for the resistance of the 
French troops which occupied the town. History repeated 
itself at Dinant where, on the next day, 665 men, women 
and children were executed by the soldiery. As for the 
destruction of Louvain, with its library and historical 
buildings, which started on the 25th and lasted for nearly 
a week, it must be considered as the direct consequence of 
the first sortie from Antwerp which caused a panic among 
German landwehr troops recently arrived from Lifege.^ 

This was by no means the end of the ordeal to which 
the Belgian population was subjected. After Louvain, the 
Terror, following in the wake of the advancing armies, 
spread to the sparsely populated provinces of Namur and 
Luxemburg. The total number of men, women and 
children killed during the first month of the invasion 
reaches 5000. In almost every case the German soldiers, 


^ Henri Pirenne; ha Selgique et la Guerre Mondiale, p. 61. 
* h^Armee allemande h ho "lain ri- Ghire Ti)-nn 'll t "'1, 
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infuriated by the losses inflicted upon them by the regular 
army and hypnotized by the dread of the francs-tireurs, 
were prompted in their action by a kind of furious panic. 
Whatever can be said to explain or even to attenuate the 
crimes of the soldiery, the German Command remains 
largely responsible. However nervous the privates might 
have grown, their officers should have been able to control 
them 5 and there is evidence that some of them succeeded 
in doing so.^ 

We know, on the other hand, that some superior officers 
relied on the moral effect of the massacres on the population. 
General von Biilow himself had placards posted on the walls 
of Libge, as early as Aiigust 22nd, announcing that it was 
“with his consent that Andenne was burned and about 100 
civilians shot.’’® The blame was once more put on the 
phantom francs-tireurs, but it is scarcely possible to imagine 
that superior officers credited this legend as blindly as their 
troops. More or less deliberately, some of them used this 
convenient means of crushing beforehand any attempt at 
resistance on the part of the civilians, in their fanatical 
belief that the possible loss of one German soldier justified 
the sacrifice of a hundred Belgian lives. Andenne lay 
conveniently close to Lifege, Tamines to Namur, and 
Louvain to Brussels. Let the big towns beware of the fate 
of the little ones. 

While on the whole oiu knowledge of the facts remains 
what it was in 1914, these events have grown sufficiently 
remote to allow us to appreciate them in their true light 
and not to exaggerate the element of premeditation. 

(5) The insistence with which Belgian statesmen pro¬ 
tested at the time against these violations of the laws of 


^ As, for instance, Major Eassewita who, following a panic which caused 
two deaths at Huy, on August 20th, issued a proclamation forbidding the 
soldiers to use their arms unless ordered to do so hy an officer: “ Owing to 
the troops’ deplorable conduct, a non-commissioned officer and a soldier hare 
been gravely wounded by German ammunitions.” (Curelier, op. cit., p. 77.) 

2 H. Darignon German Posters, 
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war may be misunderstood to-day. Owing to the necessity 
of retaliation as the struggle developed, both sides were 
obliged to ignore, in many cases, the elaborate clauses of 
the Hague Conventions and during the post-War period the 
activity of Statesmen has been more engaged on preventing 
international conflicts than on attenuating their effects. In 
1914, however, the Hague Conventions stood more or 
less in the same light as that in which the Covenant of the 
League of Nations stands to-day, and one of their principal 
aims was precisely to shelter civilians against the excesses 
of invading armies. Besides, as a neutral country, Belgium 
occupied a privileged position. She was protected by the 
treaties against any violation of her national territory, and 
by the Hague Conventions against any arbitrary measure 
taken against her population. She could not even be con¬ 
sidered as a belligerent, since she was merely fulfilling her 
international obligations by opposing the passage of foi’eign 
troops through her territoxy. 

The wholesale burning and ransacking of open towns, 
the attacks on the lives and property of thousands of citizens 
sm’passing all similar excesses committed in Western Europe 
for over a century, were therefore bound to stir up in 
Belgium and abroad a bitterness of feeling which cannot 
easily be gauged. King Albert must have felt himself 
subjected in Antwei'p to a kind of blackmail, since every 
check inflicted by his troops on the progress of the invader 
was followed by reprisals on defenceless civilians. It seemed 
as if any initiative taken by the Belgian Army must provoke 
fresh devastations. 

The effect of German terrorism was rendered still more 
evident to the Kang by the emigration of part of the civil 
population. The news of the excesses committed around 
Libge did not spread at once throughout the countiy, but 
the tragedies of Aerschot and Louvain which took place 
close to Antwerp and Brussels provoked a regular panic. 
From August 20 th, all the roads leading from the centre of 
the country towards Antwerp and the sea were encumbered 
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with fugitives. A large part of the population of Louvain 
and Malines fled before the advancing armies. By the 
beginning of October, the exodus reached still greater 
proportions. Nearly one million people sought refuge in 
Holland 5 the rest joined the holiday-makers who were 
crowding the seaside resorts 5 250,000 of them found 
hospitality in the British Isles, over 100,000 went to France. 
Practically 1,500,000, or 20 percent, of the population, left 
Belgian territory. 

As a man of honour, King Albert was bound to feel 
that, in this iinequal fight, his adversary was adding foul 
play to treachery and violence. Not only had he endeav¬ 
oured to lure him into a state of false confidence, while he 
was preparing the violation of Belgian neutrality, but he 
was now trying to exploit terrorism in order to paralyse the 
activity of the army. Could not Germany be satisfied with 
waging war against the Belgian soldiers in flagrant violation 
of sacred treaties? Was she now to extend her doctrine of 
military necessity to the burning of undefended towns and 
to the murder of peaceful citizens? 

His resolution was unshaken, but he was prepared for 
the worst. After the news from Louvain he was heard to 
say: “They will destroy Brussels.”^ 

( 6 ) It may well be asked why the Germans did not 
proceed to deal with Antwerp as they had done with Libge 
and Namur and allowed the Belgian forces, on more than 
one occasion, to threaten their communications. It must 
not be forgotten that the Schlieffen Plan did not allow them 
to waste time or troops on secondary operations which did 
not bear directly on their main attack, sweeping tlirough 
northern France towards Paris. They underrated the 
value and the spirit of the Belgian Army and thought that it 
would be enough to throw a screen of reserve troops in 
front of Antwerp to check any danger from that quarter. 
They had, nevertheless, been disturbed by the first sortie, 

^ L, de Lichtervelde in Rtx, February 1955. 
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and lived under the apprehension that the French and the 
British might at any time send reinforcements to Antwerp 
and even organize an attack on their right flank in Flanders. 

As a matter of fact, the line of the Scheldt was only 
lightly held by small Belgian units in Termonde and Ghent. 
The problem of Antwerp’s communication with the coast was 
one of the King’s main preoccupations. The only railway 
the Belgians could use ran to Ostend via St. Nicolas and 
Bruges, and was protected by the line of the Scheldt and of 
its tributary the Durme. The necessity of holding this line 
was rendered more evident by a successful operation of the 
German forces on Termonde, on September 4th. Reinforce¬ 
ments were at once rushed to the Durme, which was flooded; 
and the 1st Division was detailed to guard the railway to 
Ostend in co-operation with the Ghent and Termonde units. 

The news from French Headquarters was bad. In those 
dark days of September, people had ceased to believe in the 
value of “strategical retreats.” A wave of discouragement 
swept over Belgium and France, and those who had been 
most optimistic a month before were now the first to lose 
heart. The IGing, however, found some ground for hope 
in the situation. In a conversation with M. IQobukowski 
on September 5rd, he insisted that, in face of such a well- 
organized enemy, the Allies had to “hang on and fight,” 
knowing that time was on their side; “ Germany could only 
succeed if she were not hindered in her onslaught. Her 
plan was dislocated from the very beginning. The campaign 
has now been going on for a month and in no quarter have 
the Franco-British Armies been broken axrd pierced. It is 
the rock upon which the impetus of the German Army will 
exhaust itself—an impetus decreasing day by day, because 
that army is moving farther and farther from its base, 
because it is obliged to guard longer and longer com¬ 
munications, and because it is threatened in the rear by an 
enemy (the Belgians) whose progress can only be delayed by 
immobilizing important units.” ^ 

^ Souvenirs de Belgique. 
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These remarks, based on scant information, were made 
in Antwerp a few hours before the French Government 
had left Paris and six days before General Joffre succeeded 
at last in repulsing the enemy. 

It was when the hope of victory was at its lowest ebb 
that the King, on his own initiative, planned a second sortie 
from Antwerp in order that this diversion might help the 
Allies in France. 

On September 7th, information reached Headquarters 
showing that the Germans were rushing their troops 
towards the South and that the forces screening Antwerp 
had recently been reduced, particularly towards Aerschot. 
A raid on the Cologne-Libge-Brussels railway had become 
possible, but the King was averse to a mere coup-de-main 
which implied considerable risk if delivered by a small 
force. Besides, his main purpose was to detain in Belgium 
part of the reinforcements which were being sent to France. 
He therefore planned with the greatest secrecy an attack 
by his five divisions, on a wide front, threatening Brussels, 
but with the main purpose of destroying the railway 
between Louvain and Tirlemont. The action began on 
September 9th and developed successfully during the 
following two days. Cavalry units succeeded in blowing 
up the railway east of Louvain. The advance was slower 
in the West, but the Germans were obliged to retire all 
along the line.^ 

On the 10th, the King received news of the Battle 
of the Marne, and was asked to facilitate French 
operations by attacking the German communications. 
This could only confirm him in the wisdom of his well- 
timed decision and in his intention to press the offensive 
home. 

Hearing that the 2nd Division had suffered a severe 
check through a German counter-attack. King Albert 
hastened to impress upon his general the urgent necessity of 
pursuing the offensive. He wished also to ascertain whether 

^ ■‘^ee s Atnli Ti, 
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the troops were in a fit condition to resume the fight. This 
was characteristic of his methods. As soon as he could leave 
General Headquarters, he made a point of visiting the 
sectors of the battlefield where his presence might be 
required, either to raise the confidence of some discouraged 
units or to reward the successful efforts of others. He always 
preferred to see things for himself and to speak to the officers 
concerned. On critical occasions he instinctively distrusted 
second-hand reports and disliked sending messages when 
he could deliver them himself. 

By the 12th, the Belgian troops had reached the limit 
of their endurance, and had the greatest difficulty in holding 
their own against powerful German counter-attacks. In the 
light of the favourable news received from France, the King- 
decided nevertheless that a further effort should be made. 
According to his instructions, “ the successes gained by the 
Franco-British Armies imposed upon the Belgians the duty 
of co-operating to the full extent of their powers to promote 
the final victory by compelling the enemy to bring the 
maximum of force against them.” The troops remained 
on the defensive dming the early morning of the next day, 
and the order to retire upon Antwerp was only issued when 
their condition made it imperative. 

This second sortie was far more successful than the 
first and showed that the fighting qualities of soldiers 
and officers had greatly improved. The Belgians had lost 
8000 men, but their action had caused the counter-march 
of the 9 th Reserve Corps, on its way to France, and the 
maintenance on the Belgian front of the whole of the Gth 
Reserve Division with various marine and landwehr 
reinforcements. We know from German sources that the 
Staff was worried during the whole Battle of the Marne by 
the news received from Belgium, and that orders and 
counter-orders were sent to various important units, owing 
to the apprehension caused at Headquarters by the presence, 
in the rear of the German Army, of a determined enemy 
who succeeded at a most critical moment in severing for a 
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time its main line of communication. The contribution of 
the Belgian Army to the victory of the Marne must not be 
judged only by the number of troops retained in front of 
Antwerp or by the delays suffered by some German units 
on their way to the main theatre of operations. The second 
sortie had a very considerably moral effect, and the co¬ 
operation of the Belgian divisions proved far more valuable 
in the advantageous position which they occupied than it 
would have been on the French front. The result of this 
action amply justifies the resolution, taken by the King on 
August 18th, to retire from the Gelte on Antwerp instead of 
attempting to join the Franco-British Armies. 

“It may well be,” writes Lieut.-General Galet, “that 
the perplexity of the Chief of the German General Staff 
was partly due to the incorrect information he had re¬ 
ceived, which caused him to reinforce the German troops 
in Belgium, but without any doubt, the principal source of 
his anxiety, and the reasons for the false steps he took . . . 
were to be found in the decisions of the Belgian Commander- 
in-Chief. On the 18th and 19th of August, the latter was 
wise enough to keep his army intact and to withdraw in the 
right direction. From August 20th to September 15th, 
cleverly making use of the great fortress of Antwerp, he 
employed this army, and to good purpose, in the direction in 
which the Germans were most sensitive. In this the King 
was not prompted by any Allied general. He acted entirely 
on his own initiative.”^ 

(7) When in later life King Albert remembered his 
War experiences, he must have looked upon his last days 
in Antwerp, followed by the dismal retreat towards the sea, 
as the darkest period of his career. Without being undidy 
optimistic he had entertained from the beginning of the 
struggle a series of reasonable hopes which had been 
successively disappointed. He had first wished to defend 
the country on the strong position afforded by the Meuse. 

^ Op, cit., p. 188. 
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When obliged to give up this plan, he occupied the line of 
the Gette in the belief that Allied supports would allow him 
to spare the Capital and western Belgium the ordeal of a 
foreign invasion. The six weeks spent in Antwerp had 
allowed him to influence the course of operations and, after 
the successful second sortie coinciding with the victory of 
the Marne, he was justified in thinking that the forward 
movement of the Allied Armies would prevent the fall of 
the fortress and save Flanders at least from enemy occupa¬ 
tion. He realized that the War would be of long duration, 
but he had good reason to expect that, after the severe check 
inflicted on the German offensive, he might effect a junction 
with the Franco-British forces on a front running from 
Antwerp to Lille, on the Allies’ extreme left. For two 
months the Belgian Army had been waging a lonely fight 
against superior forces. The time seemed at last to have 
come when numbers and material would be more or less 
equalized and when the Belgians might be given a fair 
chance of success. 

The fate of Antwerp will for long remain a subject of 
discussion between military experts, but the facts revealed 
by the German history of the War seem to show that the 
relief of the fortress was not so impracticable as it appeared 
in October 1914 to the French and British military 
authorities. Even if the German artillery had played havoc 
with the fortified works of the entrenched camp, the assault 
of the infantry, which was not far superior in numbers to 
the defenders and which lacked ammunition, might have 
been checked had French and British reinforcements reached 
the Scheldt a few days earlier. The problems which ob¬ 
sessed the responsible authorities were so pressing that 
it was not until the beginning of October that they fully 
realized the critical situation of the besieged city and the 
disastrous consequences of its impending fall. 

From September 15 th, the Germans displayed extra¬ 
ordinary activity, and information began to reach Belgian 
Headquarters showing that they were planning an offensive 
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on a large scale against Antwerp. Troops passed through 
Brussels and Lifege on their way to the Belgian front, and 
several heavy siege guns which had destroyed the forts of 
Namur and Maubeuge were seen moving north. 

On the 25th of September, the French Command once 
more urged King Albert to Lake the offensive against the 
enemy’s communications. According to General Joffre the 
Germans seemed to have brought all their forces from 
Belgium towards ihe French front, leaving only a thin 
screen of troops before Antwerp. This information was in 
contradiction with the news received by the Belgian 
Intelligence Service during the previous ten days. The 
IGng nevertheless prepared a new sortie, the plan being 
only cancelled when he realized that a general attack on 
the fortress was imminent, and that it was essential to 
remain on the defensive. 

This opinion was fully confirmed two days later, when 
the Germans succeeded in driving back the Belgian units 
occupying Termonde and Malines. At the same time, their 
artillery inflicted grave damage on the southern forts, more 
particularly on Wavre Sainte Catherine. The result of the 
bombardment caused great perturbation at Headquarters, 
which was divided between the partisans of a fight to the 
end, with all forces available, and those of an immediate 
retirement of the Field Army. Again, the King shunned 
both extremes. He wished to preserve the army from 
envelopment, but did not see the necessity of giving up 
the struggle before his communications were threatened. 
He conceived the plan of moving the bulk of his forces to the 
left bank of the Scheldt, and prolonging resistance in the 
open field without losing touch with the fortress: “Even 
if we are obliged to give up Antwerp,” he declared, “we 
need not at once bolt right back to the coast.” 

On September 28th, he gave the order that the army’s 
base, including hospitals, munition depots and stores should 
be transferred to Ostend and Zeebrugge. 

Two days later, M. Davignon warned the British and 
N 
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French Ministers that the Government contemplated the 
possibility of the immediate fall of the fortress; “The 
Royal Government feels that it is its duty to call attention 
to the gravity of the situation. ... It requests that the 
services which Belgium has rendered should be borne in 
mind, and in this critical situation asks for aid and pro¬ 
tection.” This was no news to the Allied diplomats, 
since an appeal for reinforcements had already been made 
to them a month before. The answer received on October 
1st was disappointing. The French Government promised 
to send one Division, but the Military Attachd was unable 
to state whether it would consist of active or territorial 
troops. The Belgian Minister in London wired that the 
only available British force was a detachment of marines 
quartered at Dunkirk. 

Both the Generalissimo and Sir John French, engaged in 
the “race to the sea” which followed the Battle of the 
Marne, discouraged the idea of sending reinforcements to 
Antwerp. The British Cabinet was divided, some Ministers 
being opposed to depleting the country of troops at a time 
when a German landing was still considered possible. Lord 
IGtchener himself only changed his mind at the eleventh 
hour. Few realized the paramount importance of the 
preservation of the Belgian coast and how costly its loss 
would prove to the Allies in the near future. 

By that time the enemy, after two days of unprece¬ 
dented bombardment, had delivered a general assault on 
the southern forts and succeeded in obtaining a foothold 
on the first line of defences. The Council, presided over 
by the King, decided that the Army should retire on the 
second line, running from Termonde to the Nbthe, and 
that the Belgian Government and the Diplomatic Corps 
should leave Antwerp the next day (October 3rd).^ 

1 Under the mistaken impression that the King and the Army were leaving 
the town, Sir Francis Villiers sent a telegram to London which provoked 
Mr. Chmchill’s hTvrried visit to Antwerp. The Ministers decided to postpone 
their departure to await the arrival of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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In spite of the entreaties of his Ministers, King Albert 
refused to follow them, abiding by his former decision 
that resistance should be prolonged as long as communi¬ 
cations with the sea were not seriously threatened. The 
situation was all the more critical as the partisans of an 
immediate retreat were gaining influence and spreading the 
rumour that no help was to be expected from the Allies. 
The arrival of Mr. Winston Churchill who announced, on 
October 3rd, that 2000 British marines would reach 
Antwerp almost immediately, and that important pre¬ 
parations were being made by the Allies, strengthened 
the King’s hand and restored a certain amount of 
confidence. 

With the help of the British marines the Belgians 
succeeded in re-establishing the situation during the 
following day, but the Commander-in-Chief was soon faced 
with a new threat. He learnt that the German right in 
northern France was rapidly extending towards Flanders, 
and had already reached the neighbourhood of Tournai. 
Mr. Winston Churchill and the Belgian Government sent 
a telegram to London stating that the Belgians would 
continue to resist, but asking for a definite answer with 
regard to reinforcements within three days.^ 

A message from Lord Kitchener reached Antwerp a 
few hours later promising the despatch of 18,000 men 
of the 7th Division and of a Cavalry Division, due at 
Zeebrugge on October 6th or 7th, and announcing the 
arrival at Ostend at about the same date of a French 
Territorial Division 15,000 strong and of 8000 Fusiliers 
Marins. 

Had all these reinforcements arrived at the theatre of 
operations at the appointed time, it might .still have been 
possible, if not to save the fortress, at least to establish a 
continuous front protecting the Flemish coast, but the 
French Division never reached Belgium, and the British 
forces which landed in Zeebrugge and Ostend, on October 

^ British Official History of the Wetr^ vol. II. 
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7th and 8th, could only move on Ghent after the fate of 
Antwerp was sealedd 

The attacks still increased in intensity on October 6th, 
and the Germans succeeded in crossing the Nfethe in one 
or two places. A night counter-attack failed to re-establish 
the line and the arrival of the two British Naval Brigades 
on the next day, did not compensate for this severe check. 
The town was now exposed to bombardment. In France, 
the German right wing had reached Armentiferes, and the 
communication of the Belgian Army might at any moment 
be threatened; besides, no fresh reinforcements had arrived, 
and the delay of three days had expired. In the afternoon 
the Belgians, completely worn out, were compelled to give 
up the line of the Nfethe and the Commander-in-Chief, in 
agreement with Mr. Churchill, decided to take up his third 
defensive position along the Scheldt, and to move the Field 
Army to the left bank of the river, leaving only in 
Antwerp the 2nd Division, the British Naval Division under 
General Paris, and the garrison troops. 

His intention was not yet to retire and he still wished to 
conduct defensive operations from his new Headquarters, 
in close liaison with the town. He only gave way step by 
step, resisting the advice of alarm and despair as he had 
formerly opposed reckless confidence, “The attitude of the 
King and Queen through these tense and tragic days,” 
writes Mr. Churchill, “was magnificent. The impression 
of the grave, calm Soldier-King presiding at Council, 
sustaining his troops and commanders, preserving an 
unconquerable majesty amid the ruin of his kingdom, will 
never pass from my mind.” 

During the same night the bulk of the Belgian Army 
crossed the Scheldt, while the defenders of the town took 
new positions between the inner forts. 

When they awoke on the 7th, the inhabitants of 
Antwerp found the town placarded with notices announcing 
an imminent bombardment, and heard that the Government 

1 Major-General Sir F. Maurice: Life of Lord Rawlinson, 
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and the members of the Diplomatic Corps had left at dawn. 
Taken hy surprise^ they passed from a state of exaggerated 
confidence into a state of wild panic. Scarcely taking the 
time to pack their belongings, they rushed into the streets 
making for the Scheldt, crowding every available boat, or 
fled towards Ghent or Holland. The roads were filled with 
a solid mass of people. Old men and women, invalids, 
expectant mothers and small children were compelled to 
move with the others, tortured with hunger and thirst and 
shivering with cold. Almost lost in the crowd, the King’s 
car moved slowly across the bridge of Steen the same after¬ 
noon in the wake of the Field Army, after General Deguise, 
Governor of the town, had received his last instructions: 
“Defend the place to the last.” 

The troops’ nervousness was increased by the panic of 
the civilians. Some officers were obsessed by the fear that 
the Germans would surround the array and orders were 
given, without the Commander-in-Chief’s knowledge, which 
jeopardized his connection with the town. It was with 
considerable difficulty that suitable provision was made for 
the retirement of the British Naval Division and of the 
Belgian 2nd Division when, on October 8th, the fall of the 
fortress became imminent. Meanwhile strong reinforce¬ 
ments had been sent towards the Scheldt to prevent the 
enemy from launching a flank attack. The corridor between 
the Dutch frontier and the German advance-posts, through 
which the army was compelled to pass, was only twelve 
miles wide. 

On the same day, the King, who had established tem¬ 
porary Headquarters at Selzaete, received alarming news 
indicating that he could no longer rely on the fighting 
capacity of some of his best units. He was pressed by 
General Pau, General Joffre’s representative, not to keep 
his army in Flanders but to send it forthwith to France 
where it could recuperate and reorganize, and he had to 
admit that no fresh efforts could be asked from his men 
before giving them a short period of rest. In these circum- 
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stances he submitted at last to the inevitable and allowed 
his Divisions to be moved beyond the Ghent-Terneuzen 
Canal, severing all connection with Antwerp.^ 

At an interview between M. de Broqueville, General Pan 
and General Rawlinson, head of the British Relief Force, it 
was decided to cover the retreat by sending part of the 
7th British Division to Ghent where 8000 French marines 
had already detrained. This move delayed the advance of 
the enemy, and prevented any flank attack on the Belgian 
Army. 

We know now that the King’s decision, supported by 
Mr. Churchill, to remain in Antwerp to the last, was amply 
justified by results. The disappointment of General von 
Beseler when he found, on the 10th, the city almost emptied 
of troops, was only too evident: “Such a fortress,” he 
exclaimed, “and no general!” Most of the fighting units 
had successfully escaped from the entrenched camp, only 
the fortress troops, 20,000 strong, being compelled to take 
refuge in Holland. 

“Had the German siege army been released on the 
5th,” wrote Mr. Churchill, “nothing could have saved 
Dunkirk, and perhaps Calais and Boulogne,” These five 
extra days gave the Allies time to organize their front on 
the Yser and around Ypres before the Battle of the Channel 
Ports. It is perhaps useless to speculate on the results which 
might have been obtained if King Albert’s army had been 
reinforced in good time, whether in Antwerp or along the 
line of the Durme, but it is impossible properly to appreciate 
the part which he played during these critical days without 
recalling his attempt at consolidating the Allied front in 
Flanders. If the resistance of Antwerp saved the French 
ports, the stabilization of the Flemish front might have saved 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, which later became the strongest 
bases of German submarine warfare and the main objective 
of the British offensive of 1917. 


^ See s’ TT, 
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{E) The Yser 

(1) The campaign had opened in the glowing sun of 
August; it seemed to be closing in these cloudy and 
blustery days of October. Most of the soldiers and civilians 
who dragged themselves painfully along the narrow, 
muddy Flemish roads were under the impression that the 
end had come. It was a general sauve qui peut. The 
refugees carried with them their precious belongings, the 
men keeping pace with the exhausted women and. children 
who again and again were compelled to rest. Their 
carts obstructed the progress of the troops, which were 
thrown into the wildest disorder. Many soldiers were 
in rags and in a pitiable state of exhaustion, their nerves 
being shaken by the bombardment to which they had been 
subjected during the last ten days. This dismal crowd, 
moving under lowering skies, during long days and longer 
nights, without food, without shelter, was thrown from 
time to time into a state of panic by rumours that “the 
Germans were there.” There were spasmodic halts, making- 
confusion worse confounded. The retreat had become a 
rout. 

It was among such scenes that the ICing and Queen 
reached first St. Nicolas, and later Selzaete and Eecloo, 
where they spent the night of the 9th. The Commander- 
in-Chief -witnessed the disorganization and demoralization 
of the small army which he had done so much to strengthen, 
to spare and to encourage. The IGng was brought into 
close contact with the spiritual and physical sufferings 
inflicted by the War on his people, especially on the ruined 
peasants clinging desperately to their last possessions. He 
was almost alone. Apart from the Prime Minister who had 
remained with him, he cotdd obtain no help from the 
members of his Government now at Havre. With the 
exception of a few officers he could find little moral support 
in his Staff. Allied reinforcements had arrived too late; 
Flanders seemed now to be considered as a minor theatre 
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of operations. If ever a doubt of final victory penetrated 
his soul it must have been at that moment. He had 
fulfilled all his duty as a neutral and more than his duty 
as an ally, and he had not met with the response he had 
the right to expect. 

In spite of his love of simplicity, King Albert felt 
keenly what was due not so much to him as to the countiy 
and the army he represented. He fully realized the loss 
of prestige which the fall of Antwerp inflicled upon them. 
The fortress was naturally considered by the Allies as the 
last stronghold of Belgian resistance. Now that it was 
broken and that the whole army was swept towards France 
in a state of confusion, might it not lose its independence, 
and he used and perhaps wasted in dangerous operations 
against its leader’s own wishes? Reduced to 70,000 men, 
without sufficient equipment and ammunition, for what 
did it count among the vast host massed on the Western 
Front? Was it still possible to preserve a small corner of 
Belgian territory where it could fight on its own ground 
and fulfil its own destiny? 

On October 10th, the King went to Ostend to confer 
with Generals Pan and Rawlinson. It was agreed between 
him and the French and British representatives that the 
base of the army, with all its stores, should immediately 
be moved to France. “We had the difficult task of imposing 
our military views,” wrote General Lord Rawlinson, “on 
a body of men overwrought with chagrin, responsibility and 
despair. We succeeded in persuading them to send the 
Belgian Army to France, in inducing the Government to 
move to Dunkirk and the King himself to go to Havre, 
leaving us to deal with the military situation as best we 
might for the Allied cause. The King is, of course, much 
depressed and reluctant to leave his armyj but he takes 
things wonderfully philosophically, and has acquiesced with 
all om' suggestions.” ^ 

This account is somewhat misleading as far as King 
1 Major-Gejipi-ftl §u' P, ]Vt»urice : Life of Lord Lawhnson, 
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Albert is concerned. He was willing to comply with the 
Allies’ wishes^ since, considering the rapidity of the German 
advance, there seemed to be no other alternative, but he 
never agreed to leave his troops. 

The British Official History of the War gives the 
following account of the situation; “By a prodigious effort, 
the Belgian Army had baffled its colossal adversary and 
finally escaped him, but now, after more than two months 
of uninterrupted operations and all the moral suffering 
which the gradual abandonment of national territory 
brought with it, time was required for rest and reorganiza¬ 
tion. It was at one moment proposed that the Belgians 
should retire west of the line St. Omer-Calais, but this, 
though completely justified by what they had gone through, 
meant giving up this last corner of Belgian territory, and 
was more than the spirit of the nation could endure. It was 
decided, therefore, that the Army should concentrate in the 
area Dixmude-Nieuport-Furnes, with its base at Dunkirk.” 

What happened exactly between the Ostend meeting 
on October 10th, and the historic Royal proclamation of 
October 15 th urging the Belgian troops to defend to the 
end the last corner of national territory? The threat of 
a rapid pursuit by the enemy had not materialized and a 
spell of rest previous to its projected departure for France, 
had considerably improved the Belgian Army’s morale. The 
King, after two days spent in Ostend, had moved to Nieu- 
port, on the mouth of the Yser, and considered the possibility 
of defending the favourable position afforded by the 
stream. Ho had always shown a particular admiration for 
courage unshaken by adversity, and was fond of recalling 
the struggle waged in 1864--1867 by Benito Juarez against 
his uncle by marriage, the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian. 
He used to tell his officers how the Mexican leader, flying 
before superior forces, had sought refuge in the moun¬ 
tains of Ciudad del Norte and defended himself in that 
natural stronghold until the time had come to reconquer 
his country. 
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After inspecting' the Belgian units which were being 
reorganized between Nieuport and Fumes, King Albert came 
to the conclusion that they were still capable of opposing 
the enemy’s progress, if reinforced in time by the Allies. 
From the Belgian point of view it was essential that some 
part of national territory should escape the invader, and 
it was equally essential, in the interest of the Allies, that 
the Germans should be prevented from reaching Dunkirk 
and Calais, along the sea, and jeopardizing Franco-British 
communications. For the King foresaw already that, as 
soon as General von Beseler, after occupying Antwerp, 
could launch a new attack, this movement would be 
directed against the Allies’ left wing, and he was convinced 
that the only means of countering it was to establish in 
West Flanders, more particularly along the Yser and the 
Ypres Canal, a continuous defensive line. 

This conviction prompted him to issue his well-known 
proclamation on October 15th: 

Soldiers! 

For over two months you have fought in a just 
cause for your homes and for the independence of your 
country. 

You have held up the enemy armies., undergone 
three sieges, made several sorties and carried out 
without loss, a prolonged retreat. 

Until this moment you have fought alone in the 
gigantic struggle. 

You will now find yourselves alongside the gallant 
B'rench and British Armies. It is for you to maintain 
the reputation of our arms by the tenacity and bravery 
of which you have already given such ample proofs. 
Our national honour is at stake. 

Soldiers, look to the future with confidence and fight 
valiantly. 

Face to the front in the positions in which I shall 
place you, and let him be regarded as a traitor to his 
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country who talks of retreat unless the order for it 
be given. 

The moment has come, with the help of the Allies, 
to drive from our beloved country the enemy who has 
invaded it, regardless of his engagements and the sacred 
rights of a free people. 

While the Belgians were making these preparations, 
Allied Headquarters teemed with aggressive plans. The 
old conflict between offensive and defensive methods, which 
had caused so much trouble at Louvain, was once more 
revived under still less favourable circumstances. 

In spite of the fact that General Pau had reported that 
the Belgians were not in a condition to fight, French 
Headquarters sent, on October 11th, a request that they 
should co-operate within forty-eight hours in a general 
offensive in Flanders. A suggestion was also made that 
the King should delegate his command to one of his generals 
who would receive his instructions from the Generalissimo: 
“ In the new conditions and at a moment when the Belgian 
Army has been so greatly reduced, and is about to co-operate 
with the Franco-British Army, one question that arises is 
whether the IHng will not consider it a suitable moment 
to delegate the command to one of his generals." 

The Sovereign’s forebodings were more than fulfilled, 
but he did not allow his personal feelings to interfere with 
his country’s interests and instructed his Prime Minister 
to reply; “The Sovereign, wdth the agreement of the 
Government, intends to retain the command of the Belgian 
Army whatever its strength. But, recognizing the necessity 
for unity of action between the Allies, he would be happy 
if the Generalissimo should act with the Belgian Army as 
he does with the British, and communicate directly with 
its Clhef.” 

A smaller man might have been tempted to add some 
reference to strategical mistakes which were no doubt 
partly responsible for the weakening of the Belgian Army, 
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Such remarks, while soothing the Sovereign’s pei'sonal 
pride, would have been of little use to the prosecution of 
the operations, and were wisely omitted. 

On the 12th of October, the Belgians were infoi’med that 
the Allies were preparing an attack on Lille, in which they 
were expected to co-operate in the district of Ypres. This 
operation left the Allied left flank completely unguarded, 
and appeared particularly dangerous in the light of recent 
information. The enemy had occupied Ghent and was 
rebuilding bridges further west. After some discussions it 
was agreed that General Rawlinson’s troops, the French 
Naval Brigade, under Admiral Ronarch, and two Belgian 
Divisions should establish themselves in the district of 
Thourout, the rest of the army i-emaining on the Yser. 
This order had scarcely been given when a message came 
from General French requesting the help of the Belgian 
Army between Bruges and Roulers to support General 
Rawlinson who had been ordered to proceed further east, 
towards the Lys. In spite of the fact that this move 
jeopardized his preparations, the King decided to comply 
with British wishes, but the three divisions sent forward 
for that purpose were recalled the same evening, when it 
was heard that the operation had been given up. 

After long discussions and a great loss of time and energy 
which might have been better employed, ICing Albert was 
at last allowed to proceed with the strengthening of the 
Yser defences. From his new Headquarters at Fumes 
he sent, on the 16th, an order which removed all uncer¬ 
tainty : ‘ ‘ The line of the Yser is our last line of defence in 
Belgium, and its retention is essential for the general plan 
of operations. This line must therefore be held at all 
costs.” 

(2) From that moment the Commander-in-Chief, whose 
views had once more been confirmed by events, and who 
was no longer perturbed by divided responsibilities, seemed 
to have discovered a new source of energy. If the forth- 
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coming battle ended once more in retreat, Belgium would 
be entirely occupied by the Germans and her army would 
lose its freedom of movement. Recent events had shown 
that the sincere enthusiasm aroused in Allied countries at 
the beginning of August would soon fade if Belgian 
prestige suffered a fresh blow and if her army could be held 
responsible for a new German victory. In claiming for his 
men a sector of the Allied front on Belgian soil, the King 
had assumed a heavy responsibility which he intended to 
fulfil. In the life of an individual and of a nation, there 
comes a time when failure is fatal. It is no longer a question 
of exerting one’s efforts lo improve a situation but of 
raising one’s energy to such a pitch that death becomes the 
only alternative to defeat. That time had come for Belgium 
and for her King. This leader who had always been ready 
to take advice, who preferred to persuade rather than to 
command, was transformed into a dominating personality, 
following his own counsel, acting with the utmost deter¬ 
mination and speaking in such a stern voice that even those 
who were intimate with him wondered at the change, 

He was aware that the most eloquent proclamations and 
the most decisive orders of the day were not enough to 
restore the shaken morale of his soldiers. They knew little 
or nothing of the Allied forces with which they co-operatedj 
they scarcely realized the importance of the victory on the 
Marne 5 they only saw that all their hopes had been 
wrecked and that, if they had obtained temporary successes, 
these successes had invariably been followed by reverses. 
From the beginning of hostilities they had been faced with 
superior forces, exposed to the devastating effects of superior 
artillery, insufficiently supported by their own guns. Con¬ 
fidence in final victory had become so faint that the word 
could only call up a bitter smile upon their lips. The 
task to be achieved appeared so colossal that they refused 
even to consider it. They felt like pigmies fighting a 
giant. 

The King played his last card. Only personal influence 
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could restore the balance. He himself called on every 
Divisional Commander and delivered his orders: 

1. Any Divisional General whose Division gives way 
will be relieved of his command on the spot. 

2. Any officer whose men abandon their trenches will 
be relieved of his command. 

3. Under no pretext whatsoever, even if the line be 
ruptirred, is there to be any retirement. 

'I'. The officers of the General Staff will be distributed 
among the troops of the front line. They will remain 
there during the fighting, encouraging others instead of 
grumbling themselves. They will send back to the 
trenches any troops which abandon them.^ 

These orders were to be transmitted at once to all the 
officers of the Division and communicated by them to their 
troops. 

At the same time the King, realizing that his depleted 
army could not indefinitely repel a series of attacks on a 
thirty-mile front, warned his Alhes of the grave situation in 
which he was placed. He asked for the assistance of the 
British Navy to support his position in Nieuport from the sea, 
and he did not hide from General Foch, who visited Furnes 
for the first time on October 16th, that he could not be 
expected to stand alone for long. As the French General 
expressed the wish to see the Belgian Army taldng part in 
the projected Franco-British offensive on Lille, he frankly 
replied that, as a constitutional monarch, he could not 
embark on any scheme which involved such heavy risks. He 
insisted that an attack on the Yser was imminent and that, 
as he had practically no reserves at his disposal, he relied 
on French assistance to relieve the situation in case of 
urgent need. General Foch, who entertained a more 
optimistic view of the situation replied; “The nations 
which wish to continue their existence as such must defend 

^ Galet, op. oit. 
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themselves. At the moment when we set out to reconquer 
Belgium, it would seem extraordinary if the Belgian Army 
were not at our side. I, a soldier of the Republic, assure 
Your Majesty that our cause is a just and righteous one, and 
that Providence will give us Victory.” ^ In spite of this 
outburst, the General seems to have been impressed by the 
King’s attitude. In a message to the Generalissimo, the 
same evening, he advised him to send some troops to the 
left of the Belgian Army as soon as he could spare them. 
When, on the 17th, the progress of strong German forces 
against the Ysor position entirely confirmed the IGng’s 
views, General Foch informed Belgian Headquarters that 
the French would be reinforced at Ypres and that a Division 
would detrain at Dunldrk on October 19th. The Belgians 
were thus able to shorten their line and increase their 
reserves. 

The account of the first meeting of King Albert and 
General Foch and the discussions which followed during 
the Battle of the Yser must be interpreted in the light of 
the tribute paid by the latter to the Belgian Commander- 
in-Chief in December 1916; 

Sire, 

Upon relinquishing the command of the group of the 
armies of the north, I cannot recall without emotion the 
circumstances which existed when I took up that post. 
The Belgian Array, after carrying out the defence of 
Antwerp, under a most intense bombardment had, by 
Your Majesty’s orders, established itself on the Yser to 
stay the furious attacks of the enemy, to defend what 
was left of its territory, to await such reinforcements 
as I could provide, and finally to break up the enemy 
onrush, which, after the conquest of the whole of 
Belgium, was to imperil France and England by seizing 
Dunkirk and Calais. 

It was indeed Your Majesty’s energetic attitude which 
1 Galet, op. cit,, p. 268. 
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decided the course of action and it was the valour of the 
Belgian and French troops which eventually secured its 
success. 

Ever since that time I have been specially honoured 
by the great kindness which Your Majesty has always 
shown me. My associations with the Belgian troops have 
deeply bound me to them. ... I shall retain unfor¬ 
gettable memories of these days. 

However severe the trial to which the Belgian nation 
has been subjected, Providence cannot much longer delay 
the moment of reparation. 

The General had no doubt changed his mind. So had 
Colonel Brdcard, the representative of French Headquarters 
who in the early days of the War had felt disappointed at 
the King’s attitude.^ In his memoirs, this officer gives an 
account of a conversation which he had witli the Belgian 
Sovereign on the eve of the Battle of the Yser: “His 
country is now almost completely invaded,” he writes, 
“he is entirely cut off from Brussels, his Government is at 
Havre, his Minister of War at Dunkirk, his young recruits 
at Cherbourg 5 and his Army which has already suffered 
such severe losses, and has been separated from the Allies, 
still defends with the utmost energy the last corner of land 
which remains Belgian. Before this tragedy—the end of 
which no one can foresee—^the ICing is alone, absolutely 
alone with the Queen, facing Ihs responsibilities. Both are 
sustained by their deep patriotism and the sense of duty 
towards their people. What an example and what a 
lesson! ” ® 


(5) The Battle of the Yser remains the epic of Belgium. 
It has been repeatedly sung and described by her poets 
and prose writers, and is rightly considered as the climax 
of her War tragedy. It is not difficult to understand 

^ See p. 164. 

“ General Brecard: En Bel<'ique aupris du Roi Albert. 
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why it has not assumed so much importance abroad. 
In the eyes of the general public it does not stand in the 
same light as the early events of August, when Belgium’s 
decision to defend her neutrality at all cost stirred the 
world’s enthusiasm, and when her Army was alone in the 
field at Libge and on the Gette. Most British and French 
military writers, on the other hand, are naturally inclined 
to consider the Battle of the Yser as a mere episode of the 
great struggle waged, in October and November 1914, 
around Ypres and in northern France. 

It was, nevertheless, the turning-point in the defence 
of Belgian territory and in King Albert’s military career. 
It restored the cormtry’s prestige after the tragedy of 
Antwerp, definitely secured a foothold for the Belgian 
Army in Flanders, and established its Commander’s reputa¬ 
tion as one of the wisest and most energetic military 
leaders of the Great War. Not only did he foresLall the 
Germans’ intention to force their way to the French ports 
along the sea, but he succeeded, in the most unfavourable 
circumstances, in instilling into his troops the spirit of 
devotion and sacrifice to duty which inspired all his own 
thoughts and actions. He became for them not merely 
a hero of individual valour but a living example, a Soldier- 
King, sharing their dangers and sufferings. As he had 
been looked upon in peace-time as the first citizen in 
the country, he was now considered as the first soldier 
in the trenches. He succeeded in brealdng down the 
moral barrier which so often divides Headquarters and their 
Staff from the front line, and many men fought in these 
days not only for the defence of their independence, but 
for the personal affection and loyalty they felt towards their 
leader. 

From October the 18 th to the 51st, this small army of 
55,000 rifles, helped by a brigade of French Marines, 
succeeded in checking the advance of five German Divisions, 
about 65,000 men, provided with superior artillery and 
equipment. Owing to the losses suffered during the 
o 
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campaign the six Belgian Divisions were far below estab¬ 
lishment. The 7000 men of the French 42nd Division 
reached the theatre of operations four days after the 
beginning of the battle and could only be used efficiently 
three days later. 

For a full week the depleted Belgian Army, sorely tried 
by a series of reverses, deprived of sufficient reserves, short 
of guns and ammunition, had to stand almost alone against 
the full weight of the most violent German offensive. 
Never did its spirit rise so high, never did the dogged 
determination of the nation show in a finer light. It must 
have been of these days that King Albert thought when he 
wrote, many years later, his letter-preface to General 
Galet’s book: “The German ultimatum, striking as it did 
at the deep love of independence which was the heritage 
of the Belgian people, aroused in them a common will to 
resist that went far to compensate for the weakness of their 
armed forces. This book tells of the use which Belgium 
made of these forces in the course of the struggle which 
followed.” 

Thanks to their unity of command and superior organiza¬ 
tion, the Germans nearly always managed to attack the 
Allies with larger forces during the first months of the 
War. The balance could only be righted by the courage 
inspired in the French, British and Belgians through a 
deeper belief in the righteousness of their cause. In this 
sense the Marne, Ypres, and the Yser may be considered as 
moral victories. In each case material “wealtness” was 
‘ ‘ compensated ’ ’ by this “ will to resist ’ ’ which all the devices 
of modern warfare could not crush. 

The Belgians held the line extending from the sea to 
the north of Ypres, following the Yser and the Ypres Canal, 
on a front twenty-five miles long. The northern sector 
was defended by the 2nd, 1st and 4th Divisions, the salient 
of Dixmude by the French Naval Brigade under Admiral 
Ronarch and two Belgian units, and the southern sector 
by the 5rd and 6th Divisions. The 5th Division, two 
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Brigades of the 5rd Division and one Cavalry Brigade 
formed the reserved 

On the 18th, the main effort of the enemy bore on the 
outposts, and more particularly on the village of Lomhart- 
zyde, close to the sea, cast of the stream. The enemy was 
repulsed, and Headquarters were comforted by the news 
that the French d<2nd Division, under General Grossetti, 
would reach the battlefield on the 22nd or 23rd. 

The next day, the attack was renewed with greater 
violence, and a first attempt was made by the Germans to 
cross the stream 5 the situation was, however, restored in 
the afternoon. 

On the 20th, the whole front was heavily bombarded, 
but the enemy concentrated his attacks on Lombartzyde 
which was lost, and on Dixmude which was held, thanks 
to the resolute leadership of Admiral Ronarch and the 
Belgian Colonels Jacques and Meiser. After three days, the 
Germans had not reached the Yser at a single point. 

On the 21st, the fighting grew desperate in the sector of 
Dixmude. It was necessary to call upon the reserves in 
order to give some relief to the exhausted troops. Con¬ 
fidence prevailed nevertheless at Fumes after the arrival of 
the leading battalions of the French Division and the visit 
paid to Headquarters by General Joffre. The situation 
seemed indeed so satisfactory that the Generalissimo was 
not troubled with further requests for reinforcements. 
The King was, however, deeply disappointed when he heard 
in the evening from General Grossetti that his instructions 
were to establish the 42nd Division in Nieuport. He was 
well aware that the Germans were concentrating their efforts 
on his centre and, as his reserves were now reduced to five 
or six battalions, he greatly regretted that these fresh troops 
could not be used in the sector where they were most needed. 
Once more, the conflicting views of French and Belgian 
Headquarters were increasing his anxieties. 

On the next day, the 22nd, after the enemy had 

1 p,. elte TTT. 
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secured, a foothold on the left bank of the Yser in spite of 
costly counter-attacks, the Sovereign received the visit of 
General d’Urbal, commanding the French units on the 
Belgian front. The General, who had recently arrived in 
Flanders, had so poor an opinion of the fighting qualities 
of the Germans that he entertained no doubt as to the 
success of a general offensive. The interview ended rather 
abruptly after King Albert had expressed his astonishment 
that, in the circumstances, the Allies should not yet have 
reached the Rhine. 

The situation did not improve on the 25rd, the French 
remaining at Nieuport and the Germans gaining ground at 
various points on the stream. The most heavily engaged 
divisions were completely exhausted, certain units having 
spent throe days and nights in the fighting line. At the 
time when King Albert was receiving the news of the death 
of some of his most devoted officers, he heai'd that General 
Foch had refused his request to use the Gi’ossetti Division in 
the threatened sector, and was further informed that, 
“according to reliable information, the enemy forces in the 
river-bend amount to five and a half battalions.” For once 
his equanimity was seriously disturbed, and he drafted a 
reply which was only held up by the news that his wishes 
had been partly granted. He particularly resented “the 
belittling of his soldiers’ immediate opponents which had 
gone on ever since the beginning of the campaign.” He 
declared that this practice was “ tantamount to insulting 
his army by the suggestion that it was unable to resist, or 
thrust back, negligible forces.” “I protest most strongly,” 
he concluded, “against these false statements. At present, 
my army is holding back superior forces. Ever since 
August 4th it has continued to fight desperately. For the 
last week it has performed prodigies of gallantry, and has 
freely shed its blood in the common cause.” ^ 

Was the Commander-in-Chief thinking of the men of 
four battalions of infantry who, on the same day, had 
^ Galet, op. cit., p. 284. 
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deliberately sacrificed themselves while trying to regain the 
left bank of the stream near Tervaete, the senior officers 
charging and falling at the head of their men? Or was he 
alluding to the regiments which had clung for so long to 
the muddy embankments under devastating shell-fire that, 
when at last they gave way, the men scarcely preserved 
any human appearance, dazed by fatigue and hunger, 
clothed in clay, drenched with rain, their uniforms torn, 
their boots ruined, and, in spite of all, so strongly bound 
by a common loyalty that, when their officers spreading- 
out their arms, sliepherded them again towards the firing- 
line, they turned their back to life and returned to their 
posts ? 

French reinforcements were at last sent on the morning 
of the 24th towards the centre of the line, but they could 
not reach the Yser before noon. When they arrived, the 
Belgians had been pressed back to the embankment of the 
Nieuport-Dixmude railway, which formed the last obstacle 
now that the little stream had been crossed. General 
Grossetti could only spare four battalions; their com¬ 
manders soon realized the difficulty of counter-attacking 
through open meadows interlaced -with ditches, -without any 
natural cover and under the fii’e of the enemy’s machine- 
guns. As his troops, after seven days’ fighting -without 
regular relief, were at the end of their resom-ces, the King 
felt justified in asldng that the whole French Division 
should be moved to the threatened area. 

This request brought General Foch to Fumes. Under 
the impression that the situation was not so critical as the 
Belgians described it, he insisted that they should show 
more energy. “As to the question of reinforcements,” he 
exclaimed, “I am not in a position to command. You 
have held on for eight days and you -will hold for eight 
days longer.” He was in a very excitable frame of mind, 
and prepared to leave without asldng for an audience; the 
King, however, expressed the -wish to see him and a short 
conversation took place between them. We do not know 
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what happened during die interview, hut the same evening 
General Grossetti was informed that there was no point 
“in pressing the offensive at Lombartzyde,” and that he 
should strengthen the centre of the Belgian Army, “which 
at this moment was the principal objective of enemy 
attacks.” Headquarters also received news that fresh rein¬ 
forcements were on their way to the battlefield. 

The situation remained, nevertheless, extremely critical, 
owing not only to the exhausted condition of the troops who 
clamoured for relief, but to losses in artillery material, the 
guns being worn out by continued firing. The wastage 
amounted to 50 per cent, and the stores of ammunition 
became alarmingly low. It was more and more evident 
that the French plans for an offensive could not be realized, 
and that the best that could be hoped for was the stabiliza¬ 
tion of the Yser front. Under these circumstances, the 
Sovereign ordered all necessary preparations to be made for 
the flooding of both banks of the stream. 

It had occurred to Commandant Nuyten, of the General 
Staff, that, owing to the position of the railway embankment 
front Nieuport to Dixmude, it might be possible to use this 
last means of resistance without altering the position of the 
Belgian line, if the culverts which pierced the embankment 
were blocked to prevent the water from reaching the 
trenches. After discussing this plan with the lock-keeper 
at Nieuport, he submitted his idea to the Commander- 
in-Chief, who received it favourably and at once gave the 
necessary instructions (October 26 th). 

That same night, an incident occurred at Dixmude 
which showed that the position was still fraught with 
grievous danger, the defenders being too tired to keep an 
efficient watch and the enemy being more determined than 
ever to pierce their lines. Taking advantage of a violent 
storm, which increased the confusion, a German battalion 
succeeded in penetrating into the town and nearly achieved 
the destruction of the Belgian batteries. 

On the 26th, the 1st and 2nd Divisions were in their 
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tui'n obliged to abandon their position, and the line could 
only be re-established along the railway with the help of 
some French battalions from Nieuport. This news caused 
a certain alarm at Fleadquarters and plans were even pre¬ 
pared for a possible retirement, but the King had no thought 
of leaving the Yser. He replaced the order already pre¬ 
pared by his Staff by the following: “To-morrow, the 
Army, reinforced by French troops, will continue to defend 
its position.” He was convinced that the Germans must by 
now feel the strain of their long efforts and that, if they 
obtained some local advantage, they would be incapable of 
pursuing it. The position of his artillery caused him great 
anxiety, but he was resolved, if need be, to place the Yser 
country under water, rather than to allow the enemy to 
cross it. 

Before reaching a final decision, he wished, nevertheless, 
to visit British Headquarters and to ascertain whether fresh 
reinforcements could not be obtained. He drove to St. Omer 
during the evening and was made welcome by Sir John 
French and his Staff. The result of the visit was negative, 
but the Sovereign seems, nevertheless, to have been cheered 
by the “phlegmatic imperturbability” of his hosts. 

The three next days marked a lull in the operations. 
This short break was used to organize the defence by 
rotation, so that tho men should henceforth roly on some 
regular rest, and to experiment, during the night, on the 
locks at Nieuport. It was first hoped that the necessary 
result could be obtained by opening the old sluice which 
was within the Belgian hues, but the volume of water 
released being insufficient it was found necessary to open 
the Noordvaert Weir controlling the channel of the Yser 
which was, by that time, in No Man’s Land and could 
only be reached by crossing a canal on the footbridge of 
the lockgate, under the enemy’s fire. Captain Ume, 
accompanied by the waterman Geeraert and three sappers, 
volunteered, nevertheless, to operate the locks within a few 
steps of the German outposts, on the night of the 29th. 
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From that moment, the inundation began to rise “in¬ 
vincible and implacable in its slow progress. It stretched 
as an immense sheet of water, slightly undulating. . . , 
It came noiselessly, filling- the canals, levelling the itches, 
the roads and the shell-holes. It glided, slipped, oozed 
everywhere. It was a silent conqueror at first scarcely 
visible. The water surrounded islets of rising ground, 
whence groups of soldiers fled drenched to the knees. It 
murmured patiently along the trenches, it came from the 
horizon and reached the horizon. ... It did not give 
victory, it ensui’ed its permanence.” ^ 

Before the full effect of the inundation was felt in the 
low meadows occupied by the Germans they had time 
to launch a new offensive on the Belgian centre. After a 
fierce assault they succeeded in crossing the railway at one 
point and in establishing themselves in the village of 
Ramscapelle, from which they were ultimately ejected by 
a Franco-Belgian counter-attack. This was the enemy’s 
last effort, the water rising steadily and compelling him to 
retire to higher ground towards the East. 

King Albert had won his first great victory. 

(4) The importance of the inundation has been ex¬ 
aggerated by certain writers. It certainly contributed 
largely to the success of the Belgian defensive operations, 
as the struggle could not be indefinitely prolonged owing 
mainly to the depletion of Belgian artillery, but the position 
was not more critical on the 50th than it had been on 
several occasions during the previous week. The King 
bore the whole responsibility of the battle, and it is to him 
and to his faithful troops that the honour of the victory 
is due. 

German military records show plainly that the Staff 
relied on the offensive of their right wing to obtain a 
decision in the Battle of the Channel Ports. They intended 
to tmm the left wing of the Allies by forcing their way 
1 Piorre * T ’ B -ilh VY'‘ 
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along the sea, while preventing the progress of the British 
at Ypres. Before the final attack of October 50th, the Duke 
of Wiirtemberg had made it clear that “the issue of the 
whole War hung upon the result achieved.” The next day 
von Beseler was obliged to report that the “continuation of 
the offensive appeared to be impossible.” German Head¬ 
quarters were all the more disappointed “because it was 
precisely from the advance of the right wing that a decision 
was expected.” 

King Albert said once: “I am a soldier, I serve in the 
army where I won my stripes. I value my military 
reputation.” If there was a subject on which this most 
modest and retiring man was sensitive it was perhaps his 
conduct of military operations, especially when the valour 
of his soldiers was in question. The memorandum which 
he prepared on October 25rd has already been quoted.^ 
Twelve years later, the Matin published an interview with 
Marshal Foch in which the latter was made to say that he 
prevented the projected retirement of the Belgian Army in 
“November 1914.” The ICing immediately wrote to the 
Mardchal expressing the astonishment he had felt in reading 
the article, and reminding his correspondent that he had 
given strict instructions that the Yser line should be held at 
all cost: “It is true that, on October 26th, the critical cir¬ 
cumstances against which the troops were struggling led 
the Chief of Staff to envisage the possibility of a retreat to 
a position in the rear 5 but you are aware that this project 
did not receive my approval and that I always opposed its 
being considered. Besides, all this happened in October and 
not in November. ... It goes without saying that I realize 
what the cause of the Allies owes to your energy, and that 
your insistent message to General Joffre hastened the 
arrival of the reinforcements which were so sorely needed. 

I feel it my duty to express to you once more the gratitude 
which we all feel towards you for your invaluable help on 
this occasion, but as Mardchal de France, embodying the 

1 See p. ai3. 
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chivalrous virtues of a noble nation, you will, I am sure, 
understand that I am bound to maintain intact the well- 
deserved reputation of my officers and soldiers who, through 
their courage and tenacity, when all is said and done, are 
responsible for the happy issue of the battle of the Yser.” 
It must be added that Marshal Foch never made the 
declarations attributed to him, and in his answer again 
payed homage to the Belgian Army and to its leader. 

The King was convinced that, considering the perfect 
preparations of the Germans and the surprise attack which 
they had launched on the Western Front, a defensive 
strategy alone coiild lead the Allies to successful results. As 
far as he was concerned it was the only possible policy. 
As a constitutional monarch he had been placed at the head 
of the national forces for the purpose of protecting Belgian 
territory and upholding Belgian independence. Fie con¬ 
sidered that the army had been entrusted to him, and that 
he was responsible to Iris people for its safety. Fie always 
kept this in mind and would never allow his men to be used 
in operations which, even if successful, would jDrove in the 
end too costly. It took some time for the Allies, and 
especially for the French military leaders, fully to under¬ 
stand this attitude, and to realize that this Cunctator was 
just as determined as themselves to throw his all into the 
struggle when no other alternative was left. He was at 
one with them in refusing to entertain the idea of retreat 
from the Yser line, even when the situation was most 
threatening, and consented to the heaviest sacrifices in 
order to maintain his last defensive line. 

The Belgian losses can easily be estimated in comparing 
the effectives of the Divisions before and immediately after 
the battle. They dropped from 52,685 men on October 
18 th, to 54,161 on October 50th j during these twelve days 
the army lost a third of its effectives in dead, wounded and 
missing. 

A final appreciation of King Albert’s generalship was 
given, a few years ago, by General Azan, chief of the historical 
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section of the French General Staff; “What would have 
happened,” he writes, “if the Belgian Army in following- 
a southerly direction towards the Lys had left open to the 
German onrush a gap of thirty miles ? It would have been 
outflanked and the Allies would have been cut off from the 
sea. In deciding to stop his army on the natural obstacle 
of the Yser, King Albert created the extreme sector of the 
continuous front which soon extended from Switzerland to 
the sea. In consenting to subordinate his army to the 
instructions of the Generalissimo, he contributed largely to 
the Allies’ unity of action, -without however abdicating 
his own command and his own responsibilities. In exerting 
himself to communicate his personal energy to his troops, 
in refusing to give the order to retire, in spite of a critical 
situation, he showed an admirable firmness. ... In his 
relations -with the Allies he was a calm, thoughtful, well- 
balanced and conciliatory collaborator, who quietly and 
unostentatiously followed a strategic course which perhaps 
exerted a decisive influence on the issue of the War. He 
closed the gateway of the North to the German invasion, 
and with troops which had reached the very end of their 
endurance kept it closed until assistance arrived,” ^ 

^ G^n^i-al Azob : La Bataille de V Yser. 
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La Panne (^1914-1918) 

The Watch on the Yser 

On July 17th 1831, Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg left 
Calais in the early morning and, after crossing the French 
frontier, followed the shore until he reached the small 
fishing village of La Panne. There he was met by a group 
of Belgian delegates and by a company of Civic Guards and 
parted with his French escort. It is exactly on the spot 
where the first King of the Belgians entered his new 
kingdom that his grandson spent the years of the war with 
his family. 

In the last century, the stretch of dunes, extending from 
Nieuport to the French frontier, was a desert of sand in 
which silence was only interrupted by the crash of breakers 
and the plaintive call of sea-gulls. Much of its wild beauty 
had already disappeared in pre-War days, and La Panne 
itself had become, as every other village on the coast, a 
typical seaside I'esort, crowded and noisy during the holiday 
months, abandoned and desolate during the winter season. 

There were many startling changes in Flanders during 
the War 5 peaceful country villages became fiercely con¬ 
tested strongholds 5 mediaeval market-places witnessed an 
incessant flow of motors and tanks; rich meadows were 
converted into desolate marshes. But nothing appears so 
incongruous as the transformation of La Panne into a 
military centre; hospitals in the hotels, the Sovereign in a 
villa, soldiers drilling on the shore. It is among such sur¬ 
roundings that the watch on the Yser began, and that the 
legend of the Soldier-King developed into one of the finest 
spiritual realities of modern history. 
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(1) “The Royal Villa,” as it is called nowadays, is a 
square red-hrick building standing at the far end of the sea¬ 
front. Its present owner, M. Maskens, Belgian Minister at 
The Hague, has carefully preserved the house in the state 
in which it was left in 1918. There is no central heating, 
no hot water in the bedrooms: it is just a typical, old- 
fashioned Belgian seaside house. The Royal children’s play¬ 
room was in the basement, and some of their favourite 
pictm-es can still be seen on the walls. The wine-cellar 
communicates with an underground shelter against air¬ 
raids, to which La Panne was frequently exposed. In the 
entrance hall are a few family portraits 5 the dining-room 
opens on to the sea, the smoking-room on to the dunes. The 
King himself had carefully marked, on the frame of the 
sitting-room door, the height of his growing children, the 
last dates being for Princess Marie Jose and for Prince 
Leopold, August 6 th 1918, and for Prince Charles, August 
10th of the same year.^ The furniture of the bedroom is of 
the simplest; twin beds, an old-fashioned lavabo, and a 
large crucifix against the wall. 

The Sovereign was not in exile. He had been compelled 
to leave Brussels and to establish himself behind the un¬ 
broken front of the Yser, among his faithful soldiers. The 
true Capital was where he was, and during these months La 
Panne was visited by two foreign sovereigns and by a 
number of distinguished soldiers and statesmen. When 
any change occurred in the Diplomatic Corps, the newly 
appointed ministers made a point of calling there before 
taking up their residence in Brussels. 

Belgian Headquarters were close by, first at Furnes and, 
after that town had been heavily bombarded, in the pres¬ 
bytery of the small village of Houthem. The Government 
was at Havre, where it enjoyed the privilege of ex¬ 
territoriality, but the Sovereign was in constant com¬ 
munication with his ministers, and no important decision 
was taken without his approval. Since Parliament could 

^ See plate 6. 
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not be summoned he governed by decrees, and assumed 
the dii'ection of affairs. This was no infringement of the 
Constitution, which allowed him to exert the legislative as 
well as the executive power in exceptional circumstances. 
Every measure taken in those days was accompanied by the 
following preamble; “Considering Article 26 of the Con¬ 
stitution, which confers the exercise of the legislative power 
on the King, the House of Representatives and the Senate; 
considering the impossibility of summoning the legislative 
chambers, following the proposal of Our Minister . . . We 
decree. . . .” It was thus from La Panne, and during the 
winter of 1917-18, from the farm-chateau of Les Moeres, 
where he went after the Nieuport sector had been taken 
over by the British troops, that the Commander-in-Chief 
reorganized his army and the Sovereign administered his 
country’s affairs. 

Such conditions were unprecedented, and the work cordd 
not have been carried out successfully without the active 
collaboration of the British and French Governments and 
the help of American sympathizers. Financially Belgium 
did not enjoy any credit j the stores and reserves of the army 
were depletedj the Belgians abroad were scattered in 
Holland, Great Britain and France j and communications 
between independent and occupied Belgium were rendered 
extremely difficult by the strict measures talcen to isolate the 
conquered provinces from the rest of the world. Success was 
mainly due to the King’s moral prestige which strengthened 
the hands of the officers and statesmen who carried out the 
necessary negotiations with Allies and friends. This pres¬ 
tige was all the greater in that it was used sparingly. 

The Sovereign’s decision to remain constantly on Belgian 
soil, close to the front, was no doubt inspired by his sense of 
duty and by his devotion to his army, but it happened that 
this course was also the wisest which he could follow under 
the circumstances, tie never left West Flanders during the 
four following years, but for short journeys to the French 
and Italian fronts, and for a flying visit to England in 
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1918. His very remoteness preserved the poionlarity which 
he enjoyed in all friendly countries. Its origin and mainstay 
was the devotion of his troops. It spread from the front line 
to the rear, from Belgian soldier to Belgian civilian and from 
Belgium to allied and neutral countries. King Albert was 
worshipped as the symbol of the oppressed land, as the wise 
leader of the national army. He was keeping watch and he 
would choose his time. The gratification which the Belgians 
felt at the thought that twenty square miles of their 
territory had been preserved and that their Sovereign was 
still “at home ” could not be rated too highly. La Panne 
became their Mecca, the centre of their spiritual world, 
towards which they tm-ned their eyes morning and night. 

(2) King Albert’s soldiers had already seen him during 
the Antwerp sorties and during the last great struggle on 
the Yser, walldng unconcerned in the firing-line, exposing 
himself to danger with the greatest calm, never flustered, 
never hurried. They saw him now more frequently, 
sometimes accompanied by the Queen. There are in¬ 
numerable stories concerning these visits and the surprise 
which they caused. Some are authenticated, others have 
been obviously embellished while being handed round, and 
provide interesting material to the student of folk-lore. 

A soldier’s diary relates how, in front of Dixmude, a 
company resting in the front trenches, after twenty-four 
hours spent ii^. the advance-posts, was roused by a flustered 
sergeant, bringing the news that the Queen was coming: 
“Suddenly a group emerges from one of the commimication 
trenches: a small and graceful woman attracts the attention 
of the soldiers . . . she passes like a vision, a few pleasant 
words, a smile and the dream has vanished. The amazed 
sergeant is questioned by an attendant officer: * Are you a 
sergeant?’—‘Yes (glancing quickly at the badges of rank). 
General.’ After a few words the presumed officer dis¬ 
appears. The sergeant is immediately asked: 'Well, what 
did he say?’—‘Who, the General?’—‘General! It was the 
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King!’—‘The King! So simple ... I should never have 
thought it possible.’ ” ^ He usually asked his men whether 
they were satisfied with their rations, whether their shelters 
were in good condition, did they receive enough vegetables, 
were they still plagued with rats? 

Again in the sector of Dixmude, which he preferred to 
the others because it was more exposed, ho reached the 
trenches one evening and was duly challenged, only being 
admitted after giving the password. His attempt to force 
the barrier which obstructed the trench provoked outspoken 
protest on the other side. After obeying the instruction 
given him in most energetic language, the IHng was at 
last recognized by the officer in command, but without 
paying any attention to his apologies, he merely explained: 
“ I have come to see if your men are not cold,” and proceeded 
to examine every shelter, feeling the blankets, inquiring 
whether the men lacked anything, whether they had any 
news from home. He thus spent an hour with them, only 
a few yards from the enemy’s line.^ 

These visits extended to the advance-posts where 
observers constantly watched the enemy’s movements. “ On 
a cold February morning,” writes one of them, “my 
attention was riveted to my telescope when I heard a sound 
on the steps. Thinking I was dealing with a comrade, I 
shouted roughly: ‘Hallo there, careful with the sandbags,’ 
and I went on with my work. All at once, I heard a strange 
voice saying; ‘ Corporal, I should be very much interested 
to know what you are watching so carefully.’ I turned 
round^ it was the King. Confused, I stood to attention 
and apologized. . . . After scrutinizing the place which 
I indicated, he asked me to point out to him a few strategical 
points. . . . Later, he asked me the time. As I called 
up my telephone exchange, the Major who accompanied 
him, remarked that I ought to have a watch of my own 
and I was forced to admit that my watch was out of order. 

1 he Flambeau, March 1954, p. 515. 

“ Ahb6 J. Leclercij: filbert, Roi des Beiges, p. 94. 
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Before leaving the King asked me; ‘Corporal, are jou 
satisfied here?’—‘Yes and no, Sire, I have been on duty 
for fifty-Lwo days and I can find no one to relieve me,’ 
and I explained that my chin was badly inflamed. ‘Very 
well,’ said he, ‘to-morrow you will hear from me,’ and 
he asked the Major to take my name. I waited anxiously. 
What would I hear? Had I not blundered? But the 
next day, in the early morning, an observer came to 
relieve me, and gave me at the same time a permit for 
a fortnight’s leave. On my return to the front I found 
a small parcel addi-essed to me. It contained a fine wrist- 
watch. It has been admired by every soldier in my regiment 
as the gift of His Majesty the Soldier-King.” ^ 

There is a deep-rooted “childlikeness” in the soul of 
man which even the worst horrors of war cannot obliterate. 
These soldiers who, after three months’ strenuous fighting, 
found themselves deprived of all news from their families, 
yearned for some diversion to relieve the tedious monotony 
of trench life and to bring them, for one short moment, 
into contact with the warm atmosphere of home. In 
December 1914, a single stick of chocolate was a treasure 
to be carefully divided among the comrades who shared the 
same shelter; a packet of cigarettes was worth its weight 
in gold. The I^ing and Queen could not adequately supply 
their soldiers with “comforts” until the Commissariat was 
able to cope with their most essential requirements, but they 
succeeded nevertheless in relieving their feeling of isolation. 
The news of a Royal Visit spread to the whole sector, gifts 
were shown round, “comforts” were shared, and a day 
came when the “boys” reahzed that they were no longer 
alone. If they were, for the time being, cut off from their 
families, they had found here, in the muddy trenches of 
the Yser, a young father and mother anxious to help them, 
ready to share their fate. 

I ^ An order for 5000 of these -watches, made of gun-metal, with the 
Sovereigns’ initials interlaced in gold, was given at the time to a Swiss concern. 
De Paeuw : Albert, troisiime Roi des Beige, p. 86. 
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The Queen entered into the spirit of this pathetic game. 
While she wandered through the military hospitals, many 
delirious men had called her their mother, dreaming that 
they recognized the touch of her hand and the light in 
her eyes. She understood moral as well as physical suffering. 
The “children,” she decided, should have toys to play with. 
The Sovereigns devoted all available resources to this object. 
“My dear niece,” wrote King Albert to Marie Louise 
d’Oi'leans, “I shall send you iny wedding present at a later 
date; at present I should consider it wrong to deprive our 
soldiers of the smallest sum of money.” 

The Queen took numberless snapshots and later sent 
autographed pictures to the men she had visited. One day, 
the enemy artillery proving particularly active, the officers 
begged her to leave, as shells were bursting close by. 
“Allow me, at least,” she exclaimed, “to photograph the 
smoke.” On another occasion she was urged not to expose 
herself within sight of enemy snipers. “I am so small they 
will not see me,” she protested laughing. She provided 
her “children” with all kind of games, even “toy-theatres,” 
and at a later date encouraged the organization of concerts 
behind the lines, enlisting the services of the best soldier- 
musicians in a symphonic orchestra. The King, on his 
side, eaxcouraged sports, and made a point of attending races 
and matches between the picked teams of his Divisions. 

From the first days of the campaign he had insisted on 
the need of strengthening discipline, but he knew how to 
temper justice with indulgence now that his men had 
shown their mettle. When questioned on the subject they 
invariably replied: “II est juste, mats bon.'" No abuse, they 
insisted, would take place if he knew of it. He was not 
“stuck up” and knew when to shut his eyes to harmless 
mischief. “Two soldiers,” writes one of them, “were 
v^andering in the dunes no doubt after rabbits, when they 
saw coming towards them a superior officer. ‘ A general! ’ 
exclaimed the first. ‘No,’ answered the other, ‘only the 
King.’ ” They did not avoid him, and he returned their 
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saluted On another occasion, while passing close to an 
aviation ground, the Sovereign noticed the Squadron Com¬ 
mander sitting in a garden with his wife. The officer, 
greatly alarmed, came forward immediately, saying : “ Yom- 
Majesty finds me at fault, I am here with my wife.”—“I 
also,” he answered, “am here with my wife.” ^ 

This genuine familiarity with soldiers and civilians alike 
was, throughout his reign, one of the main reasons for King 
Albert’s popularity. Never did it cause so much delighted 
surprise than with the army on the Yser. He was in 
supreme command; he had reached the pinnacle of 
ambition as statesman and general, and was perhaps the 
most universally popular figure of the War. But his 
simplicity remained unaltered. The severe trial he had 
recently undergone had strengthened his resolution and 
had, no doubt, confirmed his innate belief in the fragility 
of human promises; but no injustice from friend or foe, 
no caprice of destiny could shake his consciousness of 
human brotherhood and of the vanity of pomp and circum¬ 
stance. On the contrary, after witnessing his soldiers’ 
patient sacrifices, he felt for them a deep affection which 
lasted until his death. 

Never could he speak without emotion of the days 
spent with them on the Yser, and his voice altered when he 
once remarked: “//s ont beaucoup sovffert. ” “In the name 
of a so-called Liberty,” he declared on another occasion, 
“we asked of free men, in the twentieth century, much 
more than what was ever extorted from the serfs in the 
Dark Ages—and they gave it.” ® 

The constant exercise of power develops in weaker souls 
a strange intoxication, based on the belief that obedience 
to their orders implies a recognition of their essential 
superiority. They become callous and account other lives 
cheap because their own appears exceptionally valuable. 
They add an exaggerated importance to the homage paid 

^ Leclercq, op. cit., p. 108. ® Le Flambeau, March 195+. 

* Pierre Daye : La Vie et la Mart d'Albert ler. 
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to Lhem and make an idol of “ceremony.” Like Shake¬ 
speare’s Harry, Albert I might have exclaimed; 

O ceremony, show me but thy worth I 

What is thy soul of adoration? 

But he would not have complained that his authority 
was merely based on “awe and fear.” It was a trust placed 
in him; he was responsible for the army to the nation; 
he was “in charge” of his soldiers who had confided their 
lives into his hands. He felt this so keenly that he heard 
their grumbling with inexhaustible indulgence: “They 
had sulfered a great deal.” 

If the position in which he had been placed gave him 
the right to command, the knowledge of what his men had 
gone through filled him, at the same time, with a burning 
sympathy, in the etymological sense of the word—suffering 
together. He was proud to be one of them, and delighted 
in surprising them in their labours and in witnessing their 
astonishment when his identity was revealed. This trait 
is the origin of a crop of stories which cannot all'possibly 
be true, for if they were the Eiing must have spent most 
of his time roving incognito through the Belgian trenches. 
“One day,” runs one of them, “when he had left his 
orderly officer and reached the front line, wearing only his 
long trench coat, he met a few soldiers on fatigue duty, 
carrying food to some advance-post. The men were heavily 
laden and walked with difficulty on the sodden ground. 
‘Hi, you big one,’ cried one of them, seeing the new-comer, 
‘couldn’t you lend a hand?’ Without hesitation, Albert I 
seized one of the dixies and followed in the file. When he 
reached the advance-post the same soldier, without thanking 
him, looked him over: ‘ I’ve never seen you! How is that ? 
Do you belong to the regiment?’—‘No,’ he answered, ‘I 
am only the King.’ ” 

Such tales are told of the Emperor Charles V and 
Henry IV of France ; Frederick H of Prussia called them 
“the tricks of the trade.” With King Albert, they were 
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merely the result of a sincere desire to discard the shackles 
of etiquette and to behave as one of these simple men 
whom he understood so well, and with whom he felt 
more at ease than in the glamour of court life. He did not 
play a part or assume a disguise. It was quite enough that 
his badge of command should he unnoticed for him to be 
taken for an ordinary soldier. Those who had never met 
him before had no doubt seen his picture. But how could 
they imagine that a King could talk and act as he did? If 
he had been prompted by the desire of nursing his popularity 
the men would no doubt have had their suspicions; they 
would have felt some condescension in his manner, a tone 
of patronage in his voice. They were deceived by his 
incognito because he remained himself, a great statesman, 
a great general, a scholar and a gentleman, untouched by 
worldliness, childlike among his “children.” 

(5) On April 8th 1915, the 12th Regiment of the Line, 
which had won high distinction at the front, stood in square 
formation on the shore of La Panne. Among a small group 
of guests were Lord Athlone and Princess Alice whose 
friendship was highly valued by the Royal Family through 
the War. The men knew that Prince Leopold and his 
brother and sister had been helping their mother in her 
work in the military hospitals and the schools of West 
Flanders. They could scarcely believe the rumour that this 
young boy, only thirteen years of age, was going to join the 
army as a private. It was against all precedent. Leopold II 
had been made a lieutenant in 1846, when he was 
eleven years old, and Albert I had been subaltern at six¬ 
teen. No king had ever started from the rank and file. 
They were, therefore, greatly surprised to see their leader 
standing among them beside liis eldest boy dressed in a 
private’s uniform. 

“Soldiers,” he said, “princes must be brought up in 
the school of duty, and none is better than an army like 
our own which represents the nation’s heroism. My son 
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has claimed the honour of wearing the uniform of our valiant 
soldiers. He will be particularly proud to belong to a regi¬ 
ment which, by its deeds of courage and iDatriotic devotion, 
deserves to be mentioned in our national history.” Then, 
turning to the Colonel, he added in a lower voice, “Leopold 
must drill like everyone else. Make him dig in the trenches, 
so that he may know what it is to have blistered hands.” 

For six mouths the future Leopold III served among his 
comrades before being sent to Eton. While his friends 
returned home, during the holidays, he went back to La 
Panne—and to his regiment. 

Among the innumerable proofs of the Sovereigns’ 
affection which the soldiers received during the four years 
spent on the Yser, none touched them so deeply as this 
unprecedented breach of tradition. The heir to the throne 
wore a private’s uniform, and did a private’s work. They 
knew already that their Commander-in-Chief could be 
found in the most exposed sectors of the front. They now 
realized that he wished his own son to share their dangers. 

(dO It has been said that King Albert was worshipped by 
his soldiers. This statement may seem exaggerated to 
those who know, by personal experience, the scant respect 
paid, during the Great War, to many superior officers. The 
prejudice of the front-line man against Headquarters rested 
on the rash assumption that those who directed operations 
from the rear lacked the courage or the endurance necessary 
to bear the nerve-racking experiences of trench life. In 
his letter to General Leman and in his instructions, the 
King had emphasized the necessity for commanding officers 
to share, to some extent, the danger to which their troops 
were exposed. It was for him part of the leader’s duty to 
give the example and thus to strengthen “the tradition of 
sacrifice which increases patriotism.” 

This opinion is questioned by mihtary experts, who 
argue that the duties of high command are far too exacting 
to allow a superior officer the leisure to make frequent 
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inspections of the front line, and to indulge in lengthy 
conversations with privates. The King, however, did not 
visit his men for purely sentimental reasons, or on account 
of his innate love of adventure. He was convinced that 
hy removing the moral hairier existing between those who 
gave orders, from relatively sheltered quarters, and those 
who carried them out under the enemy’s fire, he was 
strengthening his army’s morale and its power of resistance. 

He soon gained the reputation of being one of the most 
cool-headed and courageous officers at the front. Men who 
have to fight fear every day of their life grow particularly 
keen in detecting the slightest symptom of the disease. 
They never saw him fire a shot, but they witnessed, again 
and again, his perfect imperturbability while shells were 
bursting around him. “Without any apparent fear of 
danger,” writes one of them, “without ever losing the 
simple dignity which characterized him, without the least 
attempt at swashbuckling, we saw him, from the beginning 
to the end of the War, the very incarnation of the ideal 
which we served.”^ The wisdom of his leadership, his 
constant preoccupation to avoid any unnecessary losses, his 
firm justice, his keen appreciation of the privates’ hard¬ 
ships, the spontaneous tokens of affection and respect he 
gave them, gradually transformed sheer admiration into a 
deeper and more exalted feehng. 

Whenever circumstances permitted he used to take a 
ride early in the morning on the shore. He galloped, his 
cap pulled down, leaning forward on his stirrups, while 
far behind a panting gendai-me, on his cycle, endeavoui’ed 
to keep pace with him. “When we saw him appear close 
to the line of foaming breakers,” writes Paul Weyemberg, 
“our platoons faced about and presented arms. Without 
slackening speed, slightly turning his head, he answered 
our salute. It was each time as if we made a new vow to 
him. Our eyes followed his figure for a long time, otu’ pulses 
quickened and we made fierce and definite resolutions. It 

^ Le Flambeau, March 1934. 
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was as if we were closely united with him, every one of us 
playing his part in the defence of the same cause. In these 
moments our homes were far away. I was often tormented 
by feeling this gradual disappearance of familiar images.” ^ 

Reading these lines one cannot help thinking of Heine’s 
Grenadiers: ‘‘‘‘Was gilt inir TFeib, was gilt mir Kind?'' 
but there was a world of difference between Napoleon’s 
romantic veterans and Albert I’s democratic army, between 
the enthusiastic worshippers of glory and the stubborn 
defenders of national independence. To win the hearts of 
the latter needed not only courage and decision, but that 
spontaneous simplicity and warm-hearted humanity which 
disarms criticism and silences opposition. 

Following orders, the Belgian soldiers never cheered 
their King, but they managed somehow to show their 
feelings. On one occasion, having been forewarned of his 
visit, they collected masses of poppies at the risk of stopping 
a .sniper’s bullet, and profusely decorated their trenches. 
Another day, as he was asking a few men if they lacked 
anything, one of them, bolder than the others, replied: 
“And you, Sire, don’t you want anything?” He answered 
pensively: “I should Idee to go back to Brussels,” and 
pressing closer to him, with eager eyes, they shouted: 
“Let us take you there.” This after a two years’ war of 
attrition. 

The Belgian soldiers being deprived of correspondence 
with their families, efforts were made to put them into 
touch with friends in Allied countries, to whom they 
could unburden their souls. They were also encouraged 
to write down their most striking experiences. Both the 
King and Queen appear through these letters and diaiies 
as benignant spirits lighting up the shadows of a nightmare. 
When the confidence in victory becomes fainter and fainter, 
they remain the chief source of strength. Even if it 
appears hopeless to fight any longer for Belgium, it is still 
worth while fighting for them. 

1 Lc TlombeaUj March 1954'. 
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“Equipped like a miner,” writes one of these diarists, 
“my helmet pulled over my ears, the heavy weight of 
my sack cutting my shoulders, water dripping from my 
coat down my legs, the cold March rain maldng me catch 
my breath, I was walking towards my searchlight post. My 
three men were trudging along in the same dejected 
attitude. ‘Look, the King!’ said one of them. I raised 
my head. A group of old soldiers engaged in repairing the 
road dropped their shovels and pickaxes, wiping their brows 
with their sleeves and sticldng their pipes in their pockets. 
My men face about and the King, smiling, answers our 
salute. We see him disappear in the pouring rain, splashing 
like om’selves through the puddles on the road, followed only 
by one officer. ‘I have never saluted so willingly,’ said I 
to my comrades. ‘Neither have we,’ they answered. 
‘That puts new heart into me,’ said one. ‘What a fellow!’ 
said another, ‘the first who says anything against him I’ll 
eat him raw! ’ Stirred by this cheering meeting we were 
seized with a sort of fever and, scorning the drenching 
rain, we went on talldng until late in the night about our 
brave Soldier-King. This is still my best memory of the 
front.” 1 

These memories, instead of fading after the War, 
remained the strongest bond between the veterans. On 
the day of the last review, almost twenty years later, 
they turned up, forty thousand strong, some still in 
uniform, wearing their decorations. They marched past, 
bare-headed in Lhe dull drizzle, their flags bent forward in 
a last salute to their beloved chief, as he lay on the gun- 
carriage, behind a bank of flowers, in front of his Palace. 
The procession lasted so long that it had to be cirrtailed. 
While one side of the street was lined with the new army, 
the old one lined the other. They stood, shoulder to 
shoulder, from the Palace to Sainte Gudule, and from 
Sainte Gudule to Laeken. Three miles of stern, silent men 
who remembered the Yser. 

1 H, DaTignon : Le Soldat Beige pemt par lui-mime, Cahiers Beiges, No. 5. 
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(B) Reorganization of the Army 

(1) Tlie King’s time was divided between military and 
political work. With Commandant Galet he studied the 
reorganization of the Army, the defensive works to be 
undertaken to sLrenglhen the Yser position, while following 
closely military events on the Western Front. Through his 
secretary, M. Ingoiibleek, he kept in touch with his ministers 
at Havre, and advised them concerning foreign policy and 
all important measures of administration. 

From December 1914 until the last offensive, the 
Belgian sector had the reputation of being one of the least 
dangerous of the Western Front. This opinion was specially 
popular among those who never visited it. Though no 
general battle took place until the great offensive, there were 
a number of minor operations and two important engage¬ 
ments, one at SteenstraaL, in connection with the Second 
Battle of Ypres, in April 1915, and the other at Merckem, 
caused by the German offensive, three years later. 

The flooded area extended only from Nieuport to 
Dixmude, so that between Nieuport and the sea, and 
between Dixmude and Ypres, along half of the line ulti¬ 
mately held by the Belgians, their front trenches ran close 
to those of the Germans, and were exposed to the same 
raids and attacks as those of the Allies. The inundation 
did not cover the whole countryside. A number of hamlets 
and isolated farms emerged, here and there, and were used 
by Belgians and Germans as observation posts, from which 
they directed the fire of their artillery. These posts were 
connected with the front line by a system of footbridges, 
frequently wrecked by shelling, so that their revictualling 
was precarious. As the destruction of the Nieuport locks 
prevented the regulation of the inundation, trenches were 
frequently flooded by rising water after heavy rains, and 
breastworks had to be raised to meet this emergency. 

Owing to the sodden condition of the ground, the troops 
could not dig themselves in along the Yser as in the other 
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sectors of the Western Front. All defence works had 
therefore to he built up by using innumerable sandbags and, 
even in the front line, the men were constantly employed 
in restoring their trenches by filling and piling up these 
“sacs ^ terre.” It was a constant joke amongst them that 
if the War lasted much longer they would put their whole 
country into sacks; the Flemings called them “ Fader- 
landjesP These ramparts were not proof against violent 
bombardment, and it was almost impossible to rebuild them 
under heavy shell-fire, so that sometimes the men were 
practically without cover. 

In spite of its relatively quiet character the Belgian 
front could not be held without heavy losses. These are 
estimated at no less than 40,000, for an army averaging 
150,000 men, from December 1914 to August 1918. 

(2) The first work to which ICing Albert devoted his 
attention was recruiting. 

After the Battle of the Yser the army was left without 
reserves, apart from 18,000 volunteers who had joined the 
colours at the outbreak of hostilities, and the men of the 
1914 class. 

The King decided to reinforce his troops by using the 
resources available in independent Flanders, Great Britain 
and France. A first decree, issued in March 1915, called 
on all Belgians under twenty-five. In July 1916, men 
under forty years of age became liable for active or auxiliary 
service. The available reserve was further increased by 
25,000 volunteers who succeeded at great risk in escaping 
from occupied Belgium through the cordon of sentries 
guarding the northern frontier, which was closed by a 
harrier of electrified wire. 

No less than 120,000 Belgians joined the coloui'S during 
the War, in spite of the German occupation of eight 
provinces out of nine. The Field Aimy was raised to 
150,000 in 1916 and 160,000 in 1917, and the King was 
able to assist the Allied commanders by extending his front 
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from thirteen to twenty-four miles, and gradually taking 
over the sector extending from Dixmude towards Ypresd 

For a short time, after the Battle of the Yser, the 
Belgians were dependent on Allied help with regard to 
guns, ammunition and equipment. Important orders were 
immediately placed abroad and a number of workshops and 
factories established in France and England to supply the 
need of the army. Aware of the shortage of guns and 
ammunition which made itself felt in all the countries 
engaged in the War, the King was anxious to make Belgium 
self-supporting. In his decree of August 16th 1915, he 
urged that the Belgians should “only ask from the Allies what 
they could not manufacture themselves,” and an appeal 
was made to all Belgian engineers and skilled labourers. 
In 1917 the number of men employed in the national 
factories reached 22,000. By that time the Belgians were 
producing their own ammunition (with the exception of 
heavy shells), their own rifles, their field-guns and trench- 
mortars. It was, in M. Vandervelde’s words, “a grand 
improvisation . . . one of the most remarkable manifesta¬ 
tions of Belgian industrial genius.” 

The same spirit of initiative and self-reliance was shown 
with regard to the Commissariat. The soldiers were soon 
provided with bread and beer from their own bakeries and 
breweries. In 1915 the old uniforms were replaced by 
khaki, and “military shops” were organized close to the 
front, where the men could buy at cost price any small 
“extra” they might require5 they proved all the more 
successful as no parcels were received from home. During 
the darkest days which followed the Battle of the Yser, 
this sore need of “comforts” had been supplied, to a 
certain extent, by Allied friends, but the King did not 
wish his soldiers to be dependent on these generous gifts. In 
spite of his deep gratitude for the sympathy shown to his 
army, he realized that a time would soon come when the 
resources of each nation would be absorbed by their own 

^ Tasnier et van Overstraeten: Lo Belgitjue et la Oucrre, vol. III. 
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needs. Some well-intentioned compatriots having launched 
an appeal in the British Press, which received a most 
touching response, he informed the public through a friend 
that the military authorities had taken all necessary 
measures and that the re-equipment of his array was 
proceeding rapidly. 

From the beginning of the campaign the nursing of the 
wounded had been the Queen’s special care. The fall of 
Antwerp caused a critical situation. The 9000 wounded 
in the town had been I'emoved to Ostend, where several 
thousand had already been conveyed from Ghent and other 
places. It soon became evident that they could not remain 
there without being captured by the enemy and, thanks to 
the prompt action of British and French authorities, they 
were shipped to England and to the French coast on 
October 15th and 14th. 

The Battle of the Yser brought matters to a climax. 
More than 12,000 wounded had to be removed to Dunkirk 
or Calais. These towns were far too distant for dangerous 
cases. From the end of October, a series of field hospitals 
were established close to the front in West Flanders, the 
most important being l'H6pital de V Ocean at La Panne, 
which was visited almost daily by the Queen. Thanks to 
the numerous gifts they received, the Sovereigns were able 
gradually to increase the number and size of these hospitals 
and to improve their equipment. The results obtained 
were most gratifying. It is estimated that out of 200,000 
cases, only 10,000 proved fatal; the large majority were 
thus able to return to the front. Queen Elisabeth’s influence 
on hospital staffs was the counterpart of King Albert’s on 
his soldiers. Her readiness to accept the boldest suggestions 
stimulated the initiative of the doctors in charge, and her 
energy proved an inexhaustible source of comfort to the 
nurses. 

Next to the wounded^ the children were the Queen’s 
chief concern. A large number of civilians, reluctant to 
leave their houses, had remained for months close to the 
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front and were constantly exposed to shell-fire. Alarmed 
at the number of casualties, in August 1915, the Queen 
ui’ged on the authorities the necessity of evacuating 
hundreds of small children from the danger zone. The 
parents were told either to take refuge in France with 
their families or to send thieir children to some school 
prepared for them. The school of Vinckem, founded by 
Queen Elisabeth, had already no less than 400 children 
under fourteen years of age belonging to the surrounding 
villases, and could not accom m odate more. It was found 
necessary to send some of the older childi'en as far as 
Switzerland. Whenever the Sovereigns felt the strain of 
war they sought refuge among the babes at Vinckem.^ 

The Queen frequently undertook rounds of visits 
accompanied only by her military chauffeur. On one 
occasion a nurse, on her way to hospital, stopped a car on 
the road and was thrown into confusion when she recognized 
its occupant; "I hope the Queen will forgive me. . . — 

“There is no Queen here, Madame,” she answered, “only 
two women who suffer and see others suffer.” ® 

(5) During these four years of waiting King Albert 
remained faithful to the policy which inspired all his 
decisions from the beginning of the campaign, and which 
seemed to him the only one consistent with his constitutional 
responsibility. He answered the requests of the Allies by 
extending his front towards the south, as soon as the 
reorganization of his troops allowed him to do so, by 
maintaining constant pressure on the German sector 
opposed to his, and by repulsing all the enemy’s attacks. 
But he firmly declined to take part in any offensive operation 
which appeared to him unwarranted by circumstances or 
inspired by political motives.® 

1 See pi. 8. 

® Gf. Kingf Albert’s answer to his gardener, p. 65, 

® Witness his answers to the French on November 32nd 191'!', May 37th 
1917, April 12th 1918; and to Sir John. French in December 1914. He also 
refused to send a Belgian Division to Italy in November 1917. 
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From April 22rLd to May 1st 1915, the Belgians helped 
to restore the situation caused by the German gas attack 
launched by the enemy north of Ypres. This heavy 
engagement in the region of Steenstraat cost the army 
1500 men. 

When, in May 1917, the Commander-in-Chief was asked 
to co-operate in the Allied offensive in Flanders which had 
been prepared by Sir Douglas Haig and General Petain, he 
answered by a strong note, pointing out the dangers of the 
plan and his unwillingness to sacrifice his men in an 
enterprise which did not meet with his approval; 

Since the King has had no opportunity, in previous 
consultations, to express an opinion on the operation to 
which the Belgian Army is asked to take part, he feels 
obliged to give his advice. . . . 

He considers that the operation has no chance of 
success, because, owing to the weakness of military 
activity on the Eastern Front, the enemy has never been 
able to concentrate so many units on the Western Front. 
An attempt to break through has besides been made 
recently with over a hundred Divisions on ground 
favourable for an attack. This attempt having failed, 
it is scarcely to be hoped that the projected operation 
could succeed with inferior forces and on ground far 
less favourable and which can be partially inundated. 

The invasion of the greatest part of Belgian territory 
and the lack of reserves resulting from it, besides the 
King's duty to prevent any useless losses among his men, 
would compel him to decline all participation in an 
operation which, according to his opinion, is bound to 
fail. 

However, in order to maintain harmony between the 
Allied Armies, if they persist in their resolution, he is 
prepared to agree to the co-operation of the Belgian 
Army under the following conditions.^ 

^ I\evite Beige des Livres^ Documents et Archives de la Guerre, May—September 
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The first condition was that ihe Army should remain 
under his exclusive command; the second that the French 
should take over part of the sector occupied, at the time, 
by his troops; and the third, that the Belgians should only 
debouch from Dixmude as soon as the progress realized by 
the British had rendered their intervention advisable. 

The offensive towards Messines and Wytschaete 
developed satisfactorily, but the Germans succeeded in 
checking the advance at Passchendaele in November. The 
Belgians and the British Divisions massed round Nieuport 
since August were, therefore, not called upon to participate 
in the operations 

Once more the hopes previously raised by the Allied 
plans in Champagne and on the Somme were doomed to 
disappointment; the struggle ended in a stalemate. 

As early as September 1915, the King had given formal 
instructions that the Belgian front must be rendered 
inviolable, even if this involved an exceptional effort from 
the men. When others hoped for the best, he prepared for 
the worst, well knowing the exceptional resources of the 
enemy in men and material. A second line of defences 
was built about a mile behind the Nieuport-Dixniude 
railway and a third along the Loo Canal, south of Fumes. 
Concrete works replaced the sandbags in the most exposed 
sections of the front trenches, and a network of railways 
of a total length of 140 miles was built in West Flanders. 
Thousands of men belonging to the auxiliary services were 
constantly employed on the improvement and upkeep of 
these works. In 1918 the army, 170,000 strong, power¬ 
fully equipped with guns and aircraft, was established 
in an almost impregnable position. The enemy’s spring 
offensive, following the Russian collapse, showed that these 
precautions were fully justified.^ 

This offensive became j)articularly critical in Flanders 

On July llilij a iouolinig cei'emony look place at Houtliem, wlien 
Geneial Plumer rsatored to ICing Albert tlio bell found by Llie British 
troops among the ruins of Wytschaete Church. 

“ Lo Belgique et la Gueire, vol. III. 
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in April when, after the advance at Armentiferes, the enemy 
threatened the Ypres Salient. Ludendorff intended to 
repeat on the Salient the tactics which had been successful 
at Tannenberg. According to his plan, the German forces 
in Flanders were to attack simultaneously north and south 
of Ypres, in order to break through the Allied front, turn 
the position of the Yser and reach the Channel ports. All 
preparations had been made when, on April 16th, the 
German Command heard of the sudden retirement of the 
British Second Army and of the Belgian 4th Division on a 
new position. This move, by strengthening the defence, 
upset the enemy’s calculations, but the attack was neverthe¬ 
less launched on the 17th in the sector of Bailleul and in 
that of Langemarck. The main purpose of the latter 
operation was to break through at the junction of the British 
and Belgian Armies. Its failure was due to the foresight 
of the British Command and to the careful preparations 
made in the Belgian sector.^ 

The front between Merckem and Langemarck was held 
by units belonging to the 5rd and 4Lh Divisions. It had 
been gradually taken over from the French First Army 
and the British Second Army, between November 1917 and 
March 1918, and had not yet been properly organized. In 
detailed instructions issued on March 22nd, King Albert 
had informed the commanding officers that they should, in 
case of attack, evacuate the advance-posts and concentrate 
their resistance on their second line. The Belgian artillery 
had also been warned to take full advantage of this move. 
The Commandcr-in-Chief’s preparations proved adequate, 
and when the attack was launched, the Belgian troops 
opposed such determined resistance that the enemy’s 
advance was completely checked. Through a series of 
comrtei’-attacks the line was nearly re-established during 
the afternoon. The Germian offensive on the British, 
north of Ypres and towards Kemmel, met with scant result 
and, after much hesitation, the German commanders were 

^ See sketch IV. 
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obliged to give up the “Tanneiibei'g Plan” and to turn 
their attention to Rheiins and the Marne. This was the 
first success which the Allies were able to register after the 
scries of reverses experienced during the spring. 

King Albert was highly gratified by the result achieved. 
Though only a fraction of his troops had been engaged he 
realized that the patient effort pursued during the last years 
had borne fruit. Now that they were well-organized and 
well-supported by their artillery, his men had shown them¬ 
selves equal to those of the best units of the Allied Armies 
with which they co-operated. A few battalions had suc¬ 
ceeded in repulsing a determined attack, taking 760 
prisoners and losing only 670 men. He could henceforth 
rest confident. His soldiers had learned their trade, and 
national honour was safe in their hands. 

King George, in a telegram, congratulated him on the 
“splendid success of his troops,” and General Pershing on 
the “heroic resistance opposed by the Belgian Army” to 
the enemy’s attack. 

(C) News from Belgium 

In spite of all obstacles, news from Brussels and other 
towns reached Havre and La Panno from time to time. 
They were brought cither by special couriers who managed 
to slip to and fro across the Dutch frontier, or by Belgian 
citizens who succeeded in going to Holland and thence 
to London and the French coast. Respectable bourgeois 
used the most daring and ingenious devices in order to 
smuggle across the frontier important reports on the 
German administration and on the condition of the 
population. This information was so complete that those 
who received it in England and France could appreciate the 
situation of the country as well, if not better, than many of 
their compatriots in Belgium, who could only travel with 
great difficulty. The comparison of the literature published 
after the War by many writers who patiently gathered 
their facts during the four years of occupation, and most 
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books and articles which appeared abroad during the 
same period, reveals no serious discrepancy. This is 
true not only of the first months of the invasion when 
contact was maintained through the Belgian coast, but also 
of later events which occurred when German occupation 
was fully organized and when all intercourse seemed to 
have ceased between Belgium and the rest of the world. 

(1) The King was thus fully aware of the patient 
resistance of his people to an insidious propaganda, and to 
the various attempts made to undermine their loyalty. If, 
during the dark days of the Antwerp retreat, he had ever 
entertained any doubt concerning the reaction provoked by 
the military reverses he had suffered, such forebodings were 
soon to be dispelled. The Belgians never admitted that 
their Government had ceased to exist, and that their 
allegiance was due to the foreign officials imposed upon 
them by force. The fact that independent territory had been 
reduced to a few square miles did not affect their belief that, 
in law, the Belgian State and Constitution remained whole. 

Before the fall of Antwerp, the movements of troops 
caused by the two sorties had convinced them that the fight 
waged for their liberation by the national army was not 
abandoned. Even after the retreat they could sometimes 
hear the distant sound of the Yser guns brought by the 
western wind. They felt the presence of their King as 
if he had still dwelt among them. Once znore a fine reality 
grew into a pathetic legend. Since it was forbidden to ex¬ 
hibit publicly the King or the Queen’s pictures, they were 
displayed in every home, and medallions with their portraits 
were worn concealed like talismans. Albert and Elisabeth 
became the most popular saints in the calendar, and the 
patrons of a large number of War babies. 

The bitter resentment caused by this secret worship to 
the German authorities is shown by the strict regulations 
they made in order to prevent it, and the disproportionate 
penalties they inflicted. Close to Lierre, on July 21sL 1916, 
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on the occasion of the national feast, some Belgian patriots 
hoisted their flag to the top of a tree on which they had 
nailed the portraits of the Sovereigns. As a punishment 
the inhabitants were confined to their houses after 9 p.m., 
and ton notable citizens were imprisoned until the full 
payment by the Commune of a fine of 20,000 marks. This 
sentence was justified on the ground that the authors of 
the misdeeds had attempted murder by sawing the brandies 
of the tree “so that the German soldiers who hauled down 
the flag were compelled to do so at the risk of their lives.” ^ 

All means were used to undermine the people’s loyalty. 
Certain German papers, such as the Diisseldorfer General- 
Anzeiger and the Reveil, started a campaign denouncing 
King Albert as the “arcli-conspirator,” the “slave of 
England,” the “instigator” of the Belgian atrocities com¬ 
mitted at Dinant and Louvain. According to the pamphlet 
Luttich, he had opposed the German advance for fear of a 
“Walloon revolution” and, after being left in the lurch 
by his “friends,” was now prevented by them from con¬ 
cluding peace. These accusations were reproduced by the 
Hamburger Nachriebten, the Frankfurter Zeitung and the 
German papers published in Belgium. 

In the early months of the War, a rumour spread 
according to which the Sovereigns had left the Belgian front 
and settled in England. Latei', in the spring of 1916, it 
was reported in Holland, among the refugees, that they 
had betrayed the Allies, and that the Queen had met some 
German agent in Switzerland. This calumny reached even 
some French and British units on the Western Front, and 
M. Poiiacard made a point of paying a visit to La Panne on 
July 22nd in order to show that Franco-Belgian friendship 
remained unimpaired.® The fuiy provoked by the failure of 
these manoeuvres drove Governor von Bissing to extremes. 
Did he not hint in his “political testament” that murder 
might be the surest method to remove the man who, 

^ Pirenne : ha Belgique et la Guen e Mondiale, 

® Poincare; Au Servire de la pV^r» 
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more than any other, stood in the way of his country’s 
annexationist policy ? ^ 

Such attacks could but exasperate the people’s blind 
devotion. Their mystic enthusiasm is expressed in an 
anonymous pamphlet written in imitation of Pascal’s well- 
known Lettres Provinciales, and circulated secretly during 
the occupation. 

In one of these “letters” a friend asks an old magistrate, 
the Conseiller Eudoxe, why the Belgians keep on smiling 
through their trials. Eudoxe answei's that Belgium smiles 
through her tears like Andromache who, when parting from 
Hector before his last fight, wept because she knew that 
he was condemned by the oracle, but smiled, thinking of 
the immortal glory which he was going to win. The 
following passage is typical of the kind of prophetic exalta¬ 
tion which carried away most Belgians, and sustained 
them through the following years. It was only by over¬ 
emphasizing the part which their country was playing that 
they could endure their fate: “Belgium was there, on 
the threshold of war, barring the way to barbarism ; con¬ 
demning herself to death for the defence of her violated 
right and the safeguard of her honour. Rising from the 
first day to the highest pinnacle of sacrifice, she has given to 
the War of Nations a character which will be preserved by 
history: the wild rush of Force agaiirst Right, Her heroic 
and disinterested action, scorning Machiavellism and the 
‘ Reason of State,’ has taught the world that there is only one 
morality and that, like individuals, nations must lead an 
honest life. She has awakened the conscience of the peoples. 
Her cause has become that of the civilized world, and the 
Allied cause has been transformed into a holy crusade 
against the enemies of honour, right and freedom. Belgium 
has given this war its nobility. She has done more. Before 
dying she has stopped the invasion in front of Libge, 
Antwerp and the Yser: that is why she smiles, not without 
pride, because she dies as a soldier of honour and right for 
1 Das Grossere Deutschland, May 1917. 
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civilization, aiad sees herself ennobled for ever in the 
memoiy of men. . . . She also smiles thinldiag of the one 
who, far away, beyond the Yser among the garland of 
dunes swept by the wind, still maintains his rule on a shred 
of country drenched with the blood of heroes. For he is 
for her the hope of the future. Some men are only made 
great by the greatness of the events with which they are 
associated; he will preserve his greatness after the tide of 
history has died at his feet. When, on August 2nd 1914, 
he devoted his sword to honour ; when on the Yser he 
devoted himself to valour, in an absurd, heroic and sublime 
attempt to stop the onrush of the most formidable army the 
world has ever known with a handful of conquered and 
exhausted soldiers—altering twice the course of history— 
this man achieved greatness, as much as any man can 
achieve it in his perishable days. Germany and Austria, 
with their abject Hohonzollern and treacherous tlapsburg, 
will have siinlc for centuries in the ignominious wreckage 
of their Kultur, when the glory of Albert, Sovereign of a 
few fields, King of Fumes and of twenty clock-towers will 
still throb, vivid and luminous, like a beautiful star on the 
proudest summit of human conscience.”’^ 

In the autumn of 1918, when the Americans broke 
through the German front in the sectors of Saint Mihiel 
they were met by a group of Flemish civilians who had been 
compelled to work behind the lines. Their first cry, when 
brought before the Belgian officer attached to American 
Headquarters, was: “The King! How is the ICing?”^ 

(2) The Sovereign had only a few opportunities during 
the weeks spent in Antwerp to confer with the popular 
leaders who had decided to remain in the country. He had, 
nevertheless, a last interview with Cardinal Mercier, in the 
course of which the latter promised him not only to watch 
over his flock but to champion the rights of the whole 

^ Lettres d’un Provincial ou les Fropos du Constiller Eudoxe (Van Oest, 1919). 

* Informations Beiges, No. 801, Sopienibei I'th 1918. 
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population. Monseigneur Mercier kept his word, en¬ 
couraging the people in their passive resistance and 
strengthening their faith in a happy issue of their trials. 
He advised them, at the same time, not to indulge in vain 
demonstrations which would only be used by the authorities 
as a pretext for further oppression. 

In his pastoral letter of January 1st 1915, he insisted 
on the necessity of submitting to the inevitable, and on the 
distinction to be made between true courage and reckless 
bravado; but he declared that the duty of all Belgians was 
to remain faithful to their King and their laws, and that the 
power exerted by the invader being “illegitimate” deserved 
“neither esteem, nor loyalty, nor respect.” This letter and 
several others were read not only in every church in the 
land, in spite of German strict prohibition, but in every 
cafd, in every home. No less than twelve editions in French 
and Flemish were printed and circulated secretly. Without 
distinction of creed or class the Belgians accepted the spiritual 
leadership of the “ Great Cardinal.” Every church became 
a sanctuary of patriotism. It was the only place where 
they could hear of their King and where the Brabangonne 
could be played. 

The same jjolicy of steadfast resistance was pursued by 
the civil authorities, and more particularly by the burgo¬ 
masters of the Belgian Communes, who being nominated 
by the King were his acknowledged representatives in all 
local affairs. The prestige of local authorities is a special 
feature of the Belgian Constitution, and an inheritance of 
medieeval times when the Communes played such an im¬ 
portant part in the history of the Netherlands. Ignorant of 
tins fact, the Germans were surprised and indignant when 
they found that the departxrre of the IGng and his Govern¬ 
ment from the Capital had not left the people helpless. 

A strong lead was given by Burgomaster Max who, 
instead of submitting without discussion to the orders of 
the German generals after their spectacular entry into 
Brussels, questioned their legality and contradicted publicly 
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some German proclamadous. In one of his posters, M. Max 
advised his fellow-citizens to haul down the national hags 
accoi’ding to German regulations and to “wait with patience 
the hour of reparation.” In another, dated August 50th 
1914, he opposed “the most positive denial” to a notice pub¬ 
lished by the German Governor of Ubge, according to which 
he, M. Max, had informed the German authorities that the 
French Government had admitted the impossibility of 
assisting the Belgian Army in offensive operations. After a 
particularly heated discussion concerning the payment of a 
fine of 50,000,000 francs which the Germans "wished to exact 
from the Capital, M. Max was finally arrested and deported 
to a German prison. The authorities were greatly mistaken 
if they imagined that their action could overcome the 
stubborn resistance with which they were confronted in 
every town and village. Burgomaster Max became a 
martyr, a hero of civic loyalty, as Cardinal Mercier was the 
symbol of spiritual resistance, and his example was followed 
by a number of local magistrates who suffered the same 
penalty for defending the rights of their fellow-citizens. 

Thanks to the warning given by the leaders of public 
opinion, no credence was attached to the account of the 
sweeping victories, in the East as well as in the West, which 
wore proudly recorded by the German placards during the 
first months of the occupation. This news, which was 
reproduced by a few papers issued or subsidized by the 
German authorities, was so grossly exaggerated that it was 
scorned by the vast majority who entertained an over- 
optimistic view of the course of events. It was still believed, 
in 1915, that the War would be over in a few weeks, and 
preparations were oven made for the organization of a 
World Fair to be held in Brussels to celebrate the Allies’ 
victory. The number of those who could obtain more 
accurate information from English and Dutch papers was 
strictly limited. 

Belgian patriotism was further stimulated by the deep 
misunderstanding which was bound to arise between an 
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army of disciplined soldiers and officials who believed 
blindly in the perfection of the centralized State which they 
served, and an easy-going population, proud of its liberties 
and resenting bitterly the petty persecutions to which it 
was subjected. Between the Belgians and the Germans 
began a battle of wits similar to those waged by schoolboys 
against unpopular masters. The national colours being 
prohibited, ladies managed to introduce them in their hats 
or dresses, and men, instead of black, yellow and red, wore 
a green leaf in their buttonholes. Since shops and 
restaurants could no longer decorate their windows on the 
occasion of the National F^te, they remained obstinately 
shut. These demonstrations prompted a succession of 
decrees which provoked some merriment. One of them 
prohibited “ all concerted demonstrations, manifesting them¬ 
selves in special insignias or colour-schemes exhibited in 
costumes, or by closing of shops, restaurants, etc.” The 
total lack of humour and understanding shown by the 
German authorities, their useless inspection of schools and 
homes, the numberless and often purposeless regulations 
which fettered the movements of every man and woman, 
prevented any possible compromise between conquerors and 
conquered. Instead of curbing the people’s pride, the fre¬ 
quent condemnations of patriots exasperated antagonism. 
The effect produced in Belgium by the 500 executions which 
took place during the occupation may be gauged by the 
impression caused in Britain and the United States at the 
news of the death of Nurse Cavell. All suspected of pro¬ 
curing information, of helping men to cross the frontier, or 
circulating forbidden literature, were subjected to a regular 
inquisition, and denunciation was made compulsory, even 
among members belonging to the same family.^ 

In spite of the violation of Belgian neutrality, and the 
excesses of the invasion, it might still have been possible to 
call a truce, pending the result of military operations, if the 
Germans had shown some moderation in their requisitions 

^ Pirenne, op. cit. 
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and regulations, without interfering with the citizens’ 
private lives j but they remained convinced that they 
could break Belgian loyalty by numberless fines, doci'ees 
and executions. The challenge was accepted; the number 
of those who fell under the Coi-rnan bullets and lingered 
in German prisons increased every month. The climax 
was reached in 1916, when the authorities decreed the 
mass deportation of Belgian workers. 

(5) Thanlcs to the information which reached him from 
time to time. King Albert could follow step by step the course 
of events which brought this new tragedy on his people. 

In an industrial country like Belgium, importing 70 per 
cent, of the wheal consumed and most of the raw material 
used by its industries, the blockade which followed im¬ 
mediately on the German invasion must necessarily have 
provoked disastrous consequences. All foreign markets, with 
the exception of Holland, were closed, transports paralysed, 
and economic activity brought to a stand-still. Stocks and 
other resources were soon requisitioned by the Germans. 
As early as March 1916, according to the estimate of 
the Antwerp Chamber of Commerce, the value of such 
requisitions amounted to 85 million francs. Without 
warning, the country was suddenly tlireatened with 
famine. 

While in Antwerp, King Albert had heard of the ini¬ 
tiative taken by the ComitA Central de Sccours et d'Alimen¬ 
tation organized in Brussels, under the pi-esidency of 
Ernest Solvay, working in close collaboration with Burgo¬ 
master Max and Emile Franequi. He realized only too 
well the difficulties which stood in the way. In all belli¬ 
gerent countries the revictualling of the population came 
sooner or later under the control of the Slate. To what 
extent was Germany able or willing to feed, in this time of 
crisis, seven million stranger's whom she counted among 
her bitterest enemies ? Talking to Belgians, German soldiers 
had frequently remarked that if they were condemned to 
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perish at the front, the Belgians were condemned to die of 
hunger. 

Obviously, the food required should be imported but, 
even if sufficient supplies were procured, how could the 
Committee give the Allied Powers, and especially Great 
Britain, the assurance that these imports would in no way 
profit the enemy, and be consumed only in occupied 
Belgium? Their first step was to obtain the patronage of 
the American, Spanish and Dutch Ministers, who had re¬ 
mained in Brussels. They succeeded, a few weeks later, 
in enlisting the sympathies of Herbert Hoover and of 
W. H. Page, the American Ambassador in London. 
The former accepted the Presidency of the “Commission 
for Relief in Belgium,” on October 22nd 1914, and the 
latter, through his Government at Washington, succeeded 
in obtaining from the Foreign Office that the Commission’s 
imports would be allowed to pass through the blockade on 
their way to Rotterdam. The organization was placed under 
the patronage of the representatives of the Neutral Powers 
who guaranteed to the British Government that its cargoes 
would be exclusively used for the revictualling of the 
Belgian population. 

During the two first months of their existence, the 
Commission for Relief and the Comite National, which 
undertook the distribution of goods in Belgium, acted on 
their own initiative and were abundantly supplied with 
gifts in kind and money by a large number of committees 
established in the United States, Great Britain, the Domin¬ 
ions and several neutral countries. From January 1915 
the Belgian Government granted a subsidy of 25 million 
francs a month, which was considerably raised two years 
later. In this vital matter, as in the case of comforts given 
to his soldiers, ICing Albert did not wish to be dependent on 
foreign help. He considered that the Belgian State was 
responsible for the welfare of the people, and should devote 
to relief-work part of the loans granted’by the Allies. 

The importance taken by the Commission for Relief 
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could scarcely be foreseen in these early days. Its fleet of 
2515 ships brought to Belgium no less than tons 

of goods during the five years of its activity. Though a 
large number of Belgians, especially in the towns, endured 
severe privations, the revictualling of the country allowed 
them to retain a certain independence and not to be placed 
in the alternative of starving or consenting to work for the 
enemy. If the Germans had realized from the first the 
extraordinary authority which the Comite National under 
M. Franequi would soon acquire, they would perhaps have 
hesitated before allowing its organization. Their decision 
was prompted by the urgent necessity of avoiding famine 
and the liots it would have necessarily provoked, at a time 
when the fate of the Reich was being settled on the battle¬ 
fields of France. 

The work of the Commission was particularly difficult, 
for its success depended entirely on the loyalty of a small 
army of 125,000 volunteers, and it possessed no legal power 
to enforce ils decisions. It acted as a purely private associa¬ 
tion and could only rely, when difficulties arose with the 
German administration, on the support of the neutral 
Ministers in Brussels. In Februaiy 1916 the central com¬ 
mittee was obliged to issue a warning to the provincial 
centres against sales made, not to private peojile for their 
personal need, but to merchants who traded with Germany. 
The notice included a strong hint, that if such leakages 
continued Great Britain would withdraw the facilities she 
had granted. This threat was enough to stop further abuse. 
Difficulties also occurred with the authorities who, owing 
to the scarcity of food which was already felt in Germany, 
endeavoured to evade the promise made in 1914 not to 
requisition foodstuffs in Belgium. This provoked an un¬ 
avoidable reaction in London, since such a move would 
have provided Germany with a new source of supplies. 
The situation became so alarming that King Albert wrote 
a personal letter to King George asking him to use his in¬ 
fluence to prevent a hasty decision, which would have 
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spelled disaster for Belgium. After anxious negotiations 
and thanks to the firm intervention of the neutral Ministers 
in Brussels, a convention was concluded with the German 
authorities on April 14th 1916, in which the previous 
undertakings were maintained and confirmed.^ 

(4) No sooner was King Albert reassured with regard 
to the future of the Commission’s work, than he experienced 
fresh anxiety concerning the systematic exploitation to 
which Belgium was being subjected. 

The first requisitions under Governor von der Goltz had 
a purely military character; but under Governor von 
Bissing, who replaced him in December 1914, far more 
systematic methods were adopted. These had been care¬ 
fully planned by a German expert, Walther Rathenau, and 
aimed at tapping every source of supply through the 
organizing of purchasing centres, or Zentrale. Such centres 
were soon established for coal, oil, sugar, copper, wool and 
other materials required by German industry, and Belgium 
was gradually drained of all its resources. Demands in 
cash were besides out of all proportion to the country’s 
means, a war contribution of 40 million francs per month 
being raised, in 1916, to 50 million, and later to 60 million. 
Governor von Bissing, who represented the civil admini.stra- 
tion, warned German industrialists of the danger of increasing 
unduly the burden of such payments. “ A pressed lemon,” 
he declared, in June 1915, “is of no value, and a dead cow 
does not give any milk.” Germany’s true interest was not 
to exhaust the country’s capital, but to help if possible to 
restore industrial activity. 

Meanwhile, the number of unemployed reached 650,000 
in 1915, more than 50 per cent, of the industrial population, 
aitd over a million people, ruined by the War, were without 
any means of existence. Both the Communes and the 
Comite National endeavoured to cope with this critical 
situation, the former by subsidizing public works, the latter 

1 Pirenne, op. cit. 
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by giving relief in coupons and in kind, and by providing 
the unemployed with some useful occupation by the organi¬ 
zation of lectui-es and reading clubs. At first, the German 
administration did not look askance upon this activity. It 
was obviously in its interest that the Belgian workers should 
remain calm and that no disLui'bance should take place. But, 
as soon as the shortage of men, and especially of skilled 
workers, was felt in Germany, unemployment became a sore 
point with military leaders, and strong measures were taken 
to exploit Belgian labour, as well as Belgian resources. 

Apart from a few factories which had been sequestered 
after the invasion, Germany did not draw any serious advant¬ 
age from Belgian industrial activity. With the exception 
of coal-mines, the latter was now adjusted to home con¬ 
sumption, and practically all attempts made to place orders 
which directly or indirectly would benefit the invader 
failed before the resistance of employers and employees. 
In June 1915, an Industriebiiro started an active propaganda 
in order to enlist tlie services of Belgian workmen for 
Germany. In spite of tempting offers, and of assm-ances 
given that the men would not bo employed on military 
work, the results achieved proved negligible. 

In order to stimulate enlistment, Governor von Bissing 
issued a decree in August, inflicting fines and imprison¬ 
ment on those who benefited from relief and refused 
suitable work. No appreciable results being achieved, the 
Governor was obliged to give way to the pressing demands 
of Headquarters who wished to raise in Belgium an army 
of 4'00,000 workers. As it would be impossible to compel 
them to work in Belgium, they would have to be distributed 
through Germany. No legal or moral consideration could 
weigh against “military necessity.” Victory depended on 
Germany’s industrial production. 

Once more the principle Not kennt kein Gebot was pro¬ 
claimed, and once more the civil authorities submitted to 
the will of the military. The Governor issued two decrees, 
on May 2nd and 15 th 1916. The first, by placing public 
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works under German control, considerably increased the 
number of unemployed. The second legalized forced labour 
and allowed the military and civil authorities to remove the 
recalcitrants from their homes and bring them to “ the 
places where they must work.” However ruthless, these 
measures did not yet imply transportation abroad. Von 
Bissing, who disa23provod of the plan, opposed it to the end, 
appealing to the Kaiser himself, but the Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff policy prevailed and, on September 28th, it was 
finally decided that the unemployed should either sign an 
engagement to work in Germany or be forcibly deported to 
that country. 

The measure was immediately applied in the war zone, 
where no serious efforts were made to discriminate between 
unemployed and employed, those who were dependent on 
relief and those who were not. In the part of Belgium 
under civil authority, the Governor was faced with the 
determined opposition of the Communes who refused to 
deliver the lists of chdmeurs. At the end of October he 
gave up all hope of applying the decree with any measure 
of humanity, and orders were given to seize at random the 
required number of men among those who refused to sign 
a regulai’ engagement. Workmen, bourgeois, students 
were indiscriminately conveyed between two rows of soldiers 
to the next railway station and often sent in cattle-trucks 
to some unknown destination. The soldiery acted with 
unnecessary brutality, and husbands and sons were fre¬ 
quently prevented from taking leave of their families. 

Four and a half months later, when the Kaiser finally 
decided to suspend the deportations, 60,000 men had been 
removed to Germany; about 1200 of them lost their lives 
in labour camps. The mortality among the Zivil Arbeiler 
Bataillone raised in the war zone and compelled sometimes 
to work under fire, was still heavier. It is estimated at 
2614 (over 4 per cent,). Altogether 120,000 workers, instead 
of 400,000, were raised in Belgium. The labour which they 
were compelled to do, during these few months, scarcely 
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compensated Germany for the indignation aroused all over 
the world hy the deportations and for their political con¬ 
sequences.^ 

(5) In Belgium the measure roused a storm of protests. 
As early as October 19th, Cardinal Mercier sent a letter to 
the Governor, begging him to put a stop to a measure 
which violated the sanctuary of home, the freedom to work, 
and the "highest moral interests” of mankind. He re¬ 
minded him of the formal promises made, in the early days 
of occupation, by Governor von der Goltz that the citizens’ 
liberty should he respected. In another letter, he described 
the iinpres.sion produced by the deportations; “Two years 
ago, it was death, pillage, arson, but it was war! What we 
witness to-day is not war, but cold calculation, premeditated 
action. Force crushing Right, the debasement of human 
personality, a challenge to humanity.” The Cardinal’s lead 
was followed by socialist and non-socialist trade unions, 
deputies and senators, bishops and freemasons, provincial 
and communal authorities, judges and university professors. 
Never before had all creeds, all classes, all parties, all pro¬ 
fessions been so unanimous. Von Bissing could only repeat 
in self-defence the very argument which had been put 
forward by military headquarters, and which he had himself 
vainly opposed a few weeks before. 

To be properly appreciated, the violation of Belgian 
neutrality required a certain knowledge of history and inter¬ 
national lawj the massacres of August 191d- could be ex¬ 
plained, to a certain extent, by the morbid fear of the 
francs-tireurst) but the deportations were, in the eyes of 
the people, the most abominable act of cold-blooded cruelty 
ever perpetrated in modern history. The news of each 
fresh “razzia” inflicted a fresh wound to all Belgians, 
whether at home or abroad. No one felt it so deeply as 
the King himself. 

One of his best airmen has related the story of a flight 
1 Pirejine : La Belgique et la Guerre Mondiale, pp. 193-197. 
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he made, during the last months of the War, over the 
enemy’s lines. His old Farman, accompanied by a squadron 
of fighting planes, was greeted by German anti-aircraft guns 
and, after wandering over West Flanders at a height of 
12,000 feet, returned safely to its aerodrome. In the 
distant haze, the King had seen the red roofs of Bruges and, 
further still, the mouth of the Scheldt, between Terneuzen 
and Walcherenj every detail of the German lines from the 
sea to Yprcs, appeared clearly mapped out. Beyond that 
barrier, “the country” as he fondly called it, awaited 
patiently the hour of liberation. Did this sight bring him 
comfort or pain? The pilot could not tell. He could only 
see his passenger’s body leaning forward as if his life was 
thrust towards these villages and fields, where thousands of 
his subjects were compelled to work, exposed to the fire of 
their own army.^ 

(6) The most cruel news which reached King Albert 
from occupied territory concerned the attempts made by 
the enemy to divide his people against itself and break up 
the unity of the Belgian State. 

This policy was started by the military authorities in the 
war zone— Etappengebiet —^which included the two provinces 
of Flanders. As soon as it became evident that Belgium 
would play an important part in the peace discussions, the 
Germans used every means at their disposal to undermine 
the loyalty of the population. 

In their ignorance of history, the officers who prompted 
this campaign believed that a nation in which two languages 
were spoken could not possess any genuine patriotism. The 
Belgian State was for them, not the result of the close 
association of Flemings and Walloons, strengthened by cen¬ 
turies of common tradition, but the artificial creation of 
nineteenth-century diplomacy. Being themselves full of 

^ Le Flambeau, March 193‘t. These flights were repealed hy both 
Sovereigns during the hostilities. The King made also several ascents in 
Belgian observation balloons. On one occasion, in 1917, his balloon was 
attacked by nn enemy airman. 

B 
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racial and linguistic prejudices they made no distinction 
between nationality and language. The Flemings, they 
thought, must necessarily he sympathetic to Germanism, 
since their speech was Germanic. They had been subjected 
to Walloon and French supremacy, just as the Poles, in 
their own Empire, and the Czechs and Slavs, in Austria, 
were subjected to German hegemony. Since Germany 
possessed the power to favour separatism and to silence 
opposition, it would be easy for her to “liberate” Flanders 
and bring it gradually into her fold. The Flemings, it is 
true, had hitherto shown as little inclination as the Walloons 
to fraternize with their conquei’oi’s, but this was, no doubt, 
the result of the strong measm-es “necessitated by the 
War ” j their resentment would soon be pacified by gentler 
and more diplomatic methods. 

In the spring of 1915, the German a^ithorities in Ghent 
succeeded with the help of a few discontented Flemings in 
starting a propaganda which was greeted with enthusiasm 
by the German Press. Every moetiiig, protected by the 
German police, every article of the Vlaamsche Post —the 
organ of the new party—was given wide publicity, and it 
was urged tliat the aspli'ations of the “oppressed Flemings” 
should be encouraged. In April 1915, in the Reichstag, 
the Chancellor promised his support and, as the progress of 
the movement proved discouraging in spite of lavish 
subsidies, it was decided to propitiate the Flemings by 
proceeding with the reform of the University of Ghent. 

A Bill introducing the use of the Flemish language had 
been before the Belgian Parliament previous to the outbreak 
of War, and the German authoi'ities hoped that, by exerting 
pressure on the professors, thej'' might persuade them to 
resume their lectures under the new rdgime. Meeting 
with an almost unanimous refusal, they decided to make an 
example by deporting Professoi's Pirenne and Frdddricq to 
a German prison-camp. The Governor decreed, in March 
1916, that the Flemish University of Ghent would start 
activities in the following October. The acknowledged 
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leaders of the Flemish moYement, unable to protest publicly 
owing to the censorship, signed a declaration which was 
widely circulated: “We belong to a race which has always 
in the past insisted on managing its own affairs in its own 
land. . . . The only point of view which we could take as 
Flemings and ‘ Flamingants ’ is that of Belgian national 
independence. On this point there is not the slightest 
divergence of views between Flemings and Walloons.” 

As only seven professors, among them two foreigners, 
consented to lecture, the authorities were compelled to re¬ 
cruit their staff among the few Belgians, Dutch and 
Germans who offered their services and, on October 21st 
1916, Governor von Bissing came to Ghent to preside, with 
due solemnity, over the inauguration of the new institution. 
The effect of this ceremony was somewhat marred by an 
unfortunate coincidence; the Governor’s cortfege, driving 
to the University, met a convoy of Flemish deportees, sur¬ 
rounded with soldiers, on their way to the station. While 
the German Press recorded this triumph of Germanism 
over Latin rule and revived, on this occasion, the memory 
of the Battle of the Golden Spurs, won by the Flemish 
Communes against the King of France in the fourteenth 
century, the people of Ghent, who lived in the twentieth, 
drew their own conclusions. 

Meanwhile, the attitude of the Flemish extremists who 
had dubbed themselves “activists” by contrast with the 
immense majority of Flemish “pacivists,” was becoming 
more and more aggressive. Most of them did not wish 
Flanders to be annexed by Germany} on the contrary, they 
always insisted on autonomy. None of them enlisted in the 
German armies, as the Poles and the Czechs did in the 
Allied armies. But they fondly hoped that if the War 
ended by a German victory they would obtain satisfaction 
and form the new Government of a new country. Some of 
them even pursued annexationist dreams and spoke of re¬ 
uniting with the Mother-country the southern district of 
Flanders annexed by France in the seventeenth century. 
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Faced with the nnanimous hostility of their compatriots, 
they knew that they were entirely dependent on German 
help and promises. They endeavoured, nevertheless, to 
give to the movement the appearance of reality. 

On February 2nd 1917, a protected meeting took place 
in Ghent, during which a so-called Flemish National Con¬ 
gress elected a “ Council of Flanders ”-—Raad van Vlanderen 
—^which was granted an audience by the German Chancellor 
in Brussels a month later. The latter declared that the 
Emperor wished to ‘‘give satisfaction to their just claims” 
and announced his intention to take measures which would 
ensure to the Flemish people ‘‘their free cultural and 
economic development,” and introduce “a complete ad¬ 
ministrative separation.” “The German Empire would, 
on the occasion of the peace negotiations, and also after the 
peace, do its utmost to secure and foster the free develop¬ 
ment of the Flemish race.” 

(7) King Albert and his Government were too well 
informed of the artificial character of the movement to 
be alarmed by those aclivilics. They were the regret¬ 
table effect of a prolonged struggle and of the prestige 
obtained by German arms on a few timorous and disloyal 
men. It was evident that many activists were merely the 
dupes of their masters, and their close connection with the 
Kommandantur was the safest guarantee against their 
success. The measures announced by the Chancellor were 
of more serious import, not so much because they directly 
threatened the unity of the State, but because they might 
completely disorganize Belgian administration. 

On March 21st 1917, a German decree divided Belgium 
into two administrative units. The deportations could still 
be disguised as War measures and the creation of the 
Flemish University as War propaganda, but administrative 
separation struck a blow at the very centre of Belgian life. 
It was not merely an interference in the internal organiza¬ 
tion of the nation, it was an attempt to break up this very 
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organization. “For the first time in history,” ’writes Henri 
Pirenne, “the linguistic frontier became a political frontier. 
The narro’w dogma which identifies nationality wdth lan¬ 
guage was imposed upon the people without any regard for 
their wishes or interests.” The Flemish provinces, ’with 
part of Brabant including Brussels, became Flemish territory. 
The other provinces, with Namur as their centre, became 
Walloon territory5 Government departments were divided 
accordingly. 

Most Belgian Civil Servants refused to work under the 
new rdgime, and the resistance was prolonged in spite of a 
number of arrests and deportations. The position became 
so alarming that the Belgian Government sent secret in¬ 
structions enjoining the fonctionnaires to remain at their 
posts. Many Germans realized the danger of chaos and 
the impossibility of replacing the recalcitrants on the spur 
of the moment. Governor von Bissing himself only re¬ 
luctantly applied the measure imposed upon him by German 
Fleadquarters, and it is significant that neither the Ministry 
of Finance nor those of Justice and Railways were seriously 
affected. 

A new decree made on August 9th, imposing the use of 
Flemish as official language in the new Flemish territory, 
including Brussels, further increased public indignation. 

According to the census of 1911, out of the 756,480 
inhabitants of the Capital, there were only 166,454 using 
Blemish alone and 205,988 using French alone, the re¬ 
mainder being bilingual. All the Burgomasters of Greater 
Brussels joined in a protest which they sent not only to the 
Governor but also to the representatives of neutral States 
in Brussels. “There were good reasons to believe,” they 
declared, “ that Germany nourished the hope of obtaining 
the sanction of international treaties for certain changes 
which she was introducing in the internal rdgime of 
Belgium.” It would be a calamity for the country if the 
enemy, later on, invoked the fait accompli and interpreted 
the silence of the people as a tacit consent. They were, 
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therefore, in duty bound to resist to the utmost. “What 
wounds our population more than anything else,” they 
added a few weeks later, “is to see a rdgime which affects 
their intimate feelings, their sacred rights and their liberties 
imposed upon them by a foreign Power without being- 
consulted, or being able to express their own views.” 

In spite of the threats of the German authorities, 
who spoke of rejjlacing Burgomasters and Aldermen by 
“ dictalor.s,” fresh protests were made by (he Communal 
Councils and conveyed to the Chancellor on November 8th. 
Owing, no doubt, to bis intervention, the measure was 
never applied. I’he success of the resistance was due to the 
fact that it was not limited to Brussels, and extended to all 
classes of the population. Antwerp was as eloquent in her 
denunciation of the new measure as the Capital. 

By venturing to alter the very foundations of the 
Belgian State, the Germans made the same mistake which 
had been made by Spain in the sixteenth century, by 
Austria in the eighteenth, and by King William of Holland 
before 1850, and they reaped the same consequences.^ 

(8) The analogy with the past history of the Belgian 
provinces was made still more evident by the conflict which 
arose during the last months of the occupation between the 
foreign authorities and the judicial power. 

The Governor had been faced with an industrial strike 
and an administrative strike; his sitpport of the activist 
movement -was to bring about a judicial strike. The 
refusal of the magistrates to exercise their authority had 
been used repeatedly in Belgium whenever the people con¬ 
sidered that their privileges had been violated by their 
feudal lords and, later, by their foreign governors. It had 
been in all times the last rampart of liberty. 

On December 22nd 1917, the Council of Flairders, after 
adopting a resolution in favour of Flemish autonomy, dis¬ 
solved itself and decided that new “elections” should take 

Pirenne, op. eit. 
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place. Meetings were organized in several towns under 
the protection of the German police, in order to obtain a 
semblance of approval to the separatist measures initiated 
by the German authorities. The manoeuvre provoked such 
anger that, in Antwerp, the demonstrators were assailed by 
the crowd and obliged to fly for their lives. For a whole 
month the anti-activist agitation never abated. Again, the 
communal authorities led the way, and appeals were made 
to the neutral Ministers in Brussels and to the Chancellor in 
Berlin. Cardinal Mercier denounced the activists as “a 
handful of traitors without mandates.” A well-known 
Flamingant leader, M. Louis Franck, was deported for 
signing, with 200 presidents of Flemish societies, a mani¬ 
festo dissociating himself from the movement and ex¬ 
posing it. The Flemish deputies who had remained in the 
country, the University of Brussels, the Court of Appeal of 
Ghent, joined in the fray, and the town of Brussels was 
condemned to a fine of two million francs for “political 
demonstration,” because, in a solemn sitting, its council had 
received delegations of the principal societies of the Capital, 
who had come to register their protests. Finally, on 
February 7lh, the Brussels Court of Appeal instructed the 
Attorney-General to prosecute the leacliirg activists for 
“attempts against the security of the State.” 

This measure was in full accordance with the law of the 
country, hitherto recognized by the German authorities, 
but the latter could not allow their own confederates to 
suffer iraprisonxnent for a crime which they had provoked. 
The arrested activists were promptly released and the 
President of the Court, with three of his colleagues, deported 
to Germany. 

The pretence of legality, which the Governors had been 
at great pains to maintain, collapsed irremediably in this 
conflict. All the courts of the country, including the High 
Court, or Cour de Cassation^ refused to sit, and the barristers 
joined hands with the magistrates. From Havre came a 
message congratulating the Brussels Court of Appeal for 
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“applying the laws against the bad citizens who, in con¬ 
nivance with the enemy, had pursued the criminal design 
of dismembering the country.” The Governor was reduced 
to substituting improvised German Courts for the regular 
tribunals and organizing in Brussels a supreme court, or 
Kaiserliches Oberger icht. 

Thus all the attempts made by the occupying Power to 
use Belgian industries, Belgian labour, and Belgian in¬ 
stitutions for its own purpose had lamentably failed. There 
are few examples in history in which invaders obtained so 
small a benefit from the conquest of a wealthy and over- 
populated country, and in which they were opposed so 
consistently by all classes, all parties and all professions. 
The conflict was leading, and would no doubt have led, in 
a few months, to a state of disruption. Liberation came 
just in time to prevent this danger. From this point of 
view, the successful military operations of 1918 may be 
considered as providential as the stubborn retreat of 1914, 
which allowed King Albert’s army to co-operate to the end 
with the Allied forces. 


{D) Diplomacy 

(1) The violation of Belgian neutrality had raised several 
important problems. Had Germany’s action altered the 
international status of the country? Was Belgium hence¬ 
forth to be considered as an ordinary belligerent, and 
entitled to conclude treaties of alliance in the same way as 
the other nations who entered the War? 

The icing’s view, shared by Baron Beyens, who came to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs after M. Davignon’s death, 
was that permanent neutrality, established by the treaties 
of 1859, was not abolished by the aggression to which the 
country had been subjected. She was still a neutral, law¬ 
fully defending her independence and entitled to the 
privileges conferred upon neutral States by article 10 of the 
fifth Hague Convention, The defensive operations of the 
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Belgian Ai-my could noL, according to international law, be 
considered as hostile acts. Belgium occupied a privileged 
position and could claim special reparations for the damage 
inflicted upon her. Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg had 
publicly recognized this right, in August 1914', and the 
King and his advisers decided not to alter the diplomatic 
status of the country before the conclusion of peace. 

When, therefore, the representatives of Great Britain, 
France and Russia signed the Pact of London, on September 
5th 1914', and undertook not to engage in separate negotia¬ 
tions with the enemy, Belgium abstained from taking action. 
Throughout the War, Ring Albert carefully avoided binding 
his country by any engagement which would have placed 
her on the same footing as the other belligerents. He also 
refrained from discussing War aims or from exacting 
from the Allies any promise, at a Lime when Belgian prestige 
stood at its highest, and when the spontaneous declarations 
of British and French Statesmen might easily have been 
converted into formal conventions. While Italy and, later 
on, Rumania made their own conditions before entering the 
struggle, ho remained a passive witness of these treaties and 
refused to take advantage of favourable circumstances to 
reap the benefit of his action. 

This policy was subject to some criticism. It was urged 
that, owing to the German aggression, the status of 
neutrality no longer existed, and that Belgium should at 
once take steps to secure not only material reparations, but 
also territorial advantages. While imposing upon her the 
1859 treaties, the Powers had left the mouth of the Scheldt 
under Dutch sovereignty and deprived the country of two 
of her provinces. Their action had considerably weakened 
her most exposed frontier and prevented the sending of 
reinforcements to Antwerp in October 1914'. Such dis¬ 
abilities must be removed, and now was the time to obtain 
their removal. 

However plausible some of these arguznents might have 
appeared, the King never departed from the strictly legal 
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altitude which lie had adopted since his Accession. He was a 
neutral fulfilling his ohligalions by defending his neutrality, 
and asked no reward for doing what he considered his 
“ duty.” If he had joined I he Allies, their War aims might 
have involved him in offensive operations which he was not 
prepared to underlalce. lie had given conclusive proofs of 
his loyalty to the faithful guarantors of Belgian neutrality, 
and ho was determined to pursue the fight until the libera¬ 
tion and inclopcndence of the country was finally secured, 
but he did not think himself entitled Lo assume further 
obligations and to sacrifice his men for any other purpose. 

The guaranteeing Powers duly appreciated the special 
circumstances in which Belgium was placed. On February 
14th 1916, the British, French and R\rs.sian Ministers at 
Sainte Adresso (tlavre) called ixpon Baron Beyens and read 
to him the following documont: 

Your Excellency, the Allied Powers, signatories of 
the treaties g uarantecing the independence and neutrality 
of Belgium, have decided to renew to-day by a Solemn 
Act the engagements which they have taken towards your 
country, heroically faithful to her international obliga¬ 
tions. 

Therefore, we. Ministers of France, Great Britain 
and Russia, duly authorized by our Governments, have 
the honour to make the following declaration;—The 
Allied and Guaranteeing Powers declare that, when the 
time comes, the Belgian Government will he invited to 
participate in the peace negotiations, and that they will 
not end hostilities until Belgium is re-established in her 
political and economic independence and largely in¬ 
demnified for the damage she has suffered. They will 
help Belgium in order to secure her commercial and 
financial restoration. 

This document, known as the “Declaration of Sainte 
Adresse," merely confirmed the speeches made by British 
end French statesmen in T.nndnn and Paris. Bnt the 
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solemn circumstances in wliich it was made gave fresh 
assurances of the Allies’ solidarity, and removed all doubt 
which znight have been caused by the fact that Belgium 
had not signed the Pact of London. 

After expressing to the three Ministers the deep gratitude 
of his Government, Baron Beyens added: “Your words 
will awake an echo in the hearts of all Belgians, whether 
fighting at the froirt, suffering under enemy occupation, or 
awaiting in exile the hour of deliverance. . . . The fresh 
assurance which you have just given me will strengthen 
their unshakable conviction that Belgium will be raised 
from her ruins and restored to her complete political and 
economic independence. I am sure that I am their faithful 
intei’prcter when I tell you that you may have full con¬ 
fidence in tis, as we have full confidence in om- faithful 
guarantors, since we are all resolved to fighl with them 
until the triumph of Right, for the defence of which we 
sacrificed ourselves without hesitation after the violation of 
our beloved country.” 

This answer, while preserving the special position occu¬ 
pied by Belgium, made perfectly clear her intention of 
pursuing the struggle to a finish without concluding a 
separate peace with the Central Powers. 

During the following years, the Allies respected King 
Albert’s desire to maintain his special rights. One or two 
incidents show, however, that if the Sovereign had been 
less insistent, Belgium might easily have been driven into 
the situation of an ordinaiy belligerent. After President 
Wilson’s Note on “war aims,” in December 1916, the 
Belgians were pressed to join in the allied answer. The 
Government was inclined to give way, but the. King 
opposed this suggestion to the end. M. Berthelot, 
M. Briand’s Chef de Cabinet, went all the way to La 
Panne to try and persuade him, but did not succeed in 
overcoming his resistance. Belgium sent a separate answer 
to Washington.-*- 

^ Dumont-Wilclen: Albert ler,'p. 167, 
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(2) The “Declaration of Sainte Adresse’’ was not only 
justified by the peculiar circunisLances in wliicli Belgium 
was placed, buL also by the position which she occupied in 
the moral conflict raised by the War. 

Foreseeing the opposition which the violation of Belgian 
neutrality would cause abroad, and particularly in Great 
Britain, the German Chancellor had decided to make a 
clean breast of it in his speech of August the 4th. With 
Herr von Jagow, he agreed that the attitude of Belgium had 
always been correct, that the violation of Belgian territory 
was a breach of international law, and that the country was 
entitled to special reparations. Their only argument, at 
first, was that of military necessity. 

As, however, protests from all sides grew louder and 
louder, German propagandists sought every pretext to 
justify their country’s action. They contended that the 
treaties of 1859 had been abrogated by the treaties con¬ 
cluded in 1870.^ They argired that the increase of her 
population and the acquisition of a vast colony had given 
Belgium such resources that she was no longer entitled to 
the protection given by her neutral status, With some 
inconsistency, they added that, since she was unable to 
defend herself through the weakness of her army, she could 
not enjoy a privilege which she cordd not uphold by force. 
Forgetting that the forts of the Meu.se had been built 
following Bismarck’s urgent demands, they accused Belgium 
of having broken her neutrality by erecting these defences 
against Germany.“ 

The climax of the campaign was reached after the 
“discovery” in tlie files of the Belgian General Staff, in 
Brussels, of “secret documents” I’elating to the famous 
military conversations of 1906, between Lieut.-General 
Ducarne and Colonel Barnardiston, the British Military 
Attachd.® On October 14Lh 1914, the walls of Brussels 
were placarded with large posters in which the conversations 

1 See p. 109. “ Waxweiler; ha Belgique neutre et lojrale, p. 143. 

® See p. 135. 
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were denounced as an “indisputable pi-oof” of the perfidy 
of the Belgian Government, which had deliberately in¬ 
fringed the treaties eight years before. The posters were 
soon torn down by the indignant population, but a yellow 
pamphlet, entitlod “Belgian Neutrality,” was given a wide 
publicity in Germany and translated into several languages. 
It reproduced Lieut.-General Ducarne’s report in a slightly 
altered form. The all-important proviso, that “the entry 
of the British into Belgium would only take place after the 
violation of the country’s neutrality by Germany,” was 
relegated to a footnote and completely ignored in the 
author’s one-sided commentaries. Under this new form, 
the “conversations” became one of the favourite themes of 
German propaganda until the end of hostilities. 

As a matter of fact, the German authorities were aware 
that they had taken place.^ If they did not protest at the 
time, it was because they were satisfied that these con¬ 
sultations could lead to no binding convention. Otherwise 
neither the Chancellor nor Herr von Jagow would have 
failed to use this argument, at the outbreak of hostilities, 
instead of publicly recognizing the perfect rectitude of 
Belgian policy.® 

In an inlerviow published by the New York World on 
March 22nd 1916, the King pointedly declared that such 
was his desire to avoid anything which might be interpreted 
as a breach of neutrality that he took steps to keep the 
Gerinan Military Altachd informed of the convei'sations. 
“When tho Germans examined our archives,” he added, 
“they knew exactly what they would find there, and the 
surprise and indignation which they pretend to show at 
present are assumed.” ® 

If the direction of propaganda had remained in tho 
hands of the civil authorities, it is doubtful, in the light of 
later declarations, whether the Germans would have used 

Genornl Ducarne had repeatedly alluded to them in the Press in 1906 
and 19ia. Wullus-Budiger; La Belgique et VEqmlihre Eutopeen, p. 62. 

* De Bidder m La Belgique et la Guerre, vol. IV, pp. 175-174. 

® Revue Bel<re des Livres, etc, . . . January-March 1955. 
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such a feeble argument which was bound to recoil against 
them. They would certainly have hesitated before de¬ 
nouncing to the world the interviews which took place, in 
1912, between General Jungbluth and Colonel Bridges, 
since the account of these interviews, and the British and 
French documents pertaining to them, show plainly that 
King Albert and his Government never departed from a 
strictly impartial attitude before the violation of Belgian 
ne;itrality.^ 

Germany’s military leaders preferi'od to ignore historical 
evidence. They were convinced that they could neutral¬ 
ize the disastrous effects of their treatment of Belgium 
by turning the tables against their victims, accusing 
them of the very abuses which they had themselves com¬ 
mitted. .It was Belgium, not Germany, who had broken 
the treaties, and it was the Belgian people who, by their 
excesses and cruelties, had compelled the German command 
to make reprisals at Ijouvain, Dinant, Andcnne and other 
places. The ICaiser himself adopted this dangerous policy 
in his well-known telegram to President Wilson: “The 
Belgian Government has publicly encouraged the Belgian 
population to take part in the war, and has for a long time 
prepared this participation. The cruelties committed in 
this guerilla warfare, even by women and priests, against 
soldiers, doctors and ambidance men, have been such that 
my generals have finally been obliged to use the most 
rigorous means to punish the culprits and to spread terror 
among a blood-thirsty people, in order to prevent the 
perpetration of further murders and horrors.” 

,A number of lawyers and p\iblicists were for a long 
time engaged in the publication of German White books, 
in order to justify their Emperor’s statement.® 

^ See pp. 155-6 and 159-140. It is gratifying to notice that a nnmter 
of German writers, noltildy Dr, It. Itoscinbcrg, have recently recognized 
the futility of those accusations. 

® Concerning these Gorman accusations, see the Papal Nunoio’s report 
of Decemher 6ih 1914, puldished in Revue CathoUque des Iddes et des Faits, 
Jnim fill 110,1, 
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(5) As he wished Lo remain in independenL Belgium 
and personally to superintend the direction of military 
operations^ King Albert left a good deal of initiative to his 
ministers at Havre, and contented himself with endorsing 
or amending their most important decisions. He took, 
nevertheless, a particular interest in the conduct of Foreign 
Affairs, which he considered as intimately connected with 
the couni ry’s defence. 

Although he did not believe that Germany could be 
induced to conclude a just peace until she had experienced 
severe military reverses, he followed every move on the 
diplomatic chess-board, in the hope that some opportunity 
might arise of shortening the duration of the War and 
relieving his people from the ordeal of enemy occupation. 
The ruthless measures taken by the Germans in Belgium 
increased his desire for an early conclusion of the struggle. 
On the other hand, ho was firmly decided to maintain 
the attitude he had taken in 1914, and he realized that 
the Belgians would refuse to accept any settlement which 
did not restore the status quo. In this matter, as in all 
others, he considered their interests, not his own, “I have 
no right,” he declared to a foreign statesman, “to expose 
my people to cruel reprisals even to defend my Crown.” ^ 

Belgium could not and would not have considered any 
proposals which did not prove acceptable to the guaranteeing- 
powers who had responded to her appeal, or taken any step 
which 'might weaken their position; otherwise her hands 
remained free. The question, however, never arose. 
Although some Austrian and German statesmen urged, 
during the last months of the War, the full restoration of 
Belgian independence, the General Staff never relinquished 
their claim to military and economic hegemony. 

In October 1916, Count Burian, the Austrian Minister, 
foreseeing the danger of a prolonged struggle, suggested to 
Berlin that the time had come to initiate negotiations. His 
project included, besides territorial advantages for Austria, 

1 Dunmoi-Wilden, op. oit., p. 168. 
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the annexation by Germany of the Belgian Congo, and the 
restoration of Belgium as a sovereign Slate, “safeguarding 
Germany’s legitimate interests.” While refusing to formu¬ 
late any concrete proposal, the Kaiser seized this opportunity 
of initiating a peace offensive. He sent to the neutral 
Governments, in the beginning of December, a Note in 
which ho protested that Germany and her Allies had only 
entered the War in order to defend their existence, and that 
he was personally anxious to stop further bloodshed. If the 
Entente Powers refused those overtures, “ Germany and her 
Allies, who had proved invincible on the battlefield, would 
decline all responsibility for the consecpicnces.” 

IGng Albert knew, through recent olheial declarations, 
that Germany was determined not to restore Belgium. The 
Chancellor having bccni bitterly reproached for his frank 
speech of August 4lh 1914, had on several occasions in¬ 
sisted in the Reichstag on the necessily of exacting military 
and economic guarantees inconsistent with Belgian in¬ 
dependence. Both Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand could 
only consider with the deepest disLntst proposals which 
evidently aimed at shifting the burden of responsibility 
from the Central Powers to the Allies. Speaking in the 
House of Commons on December IDtli, the British Premier 
made great play of the Gennan assertion of legitimate 
defence. He showed the Central Powers trembling under 
the threat of the formidable Belgian Army and intimidated 
into burning Belgian cities and massacring thousands of 
civilians. He alluded to the deportations of Belgian work¬ 
men which were taking place at the time, and asked 
whether sttch excesses could be committed by a country 
respectful of inteimational law. 

To their answer to the United States, on December 50Lh, 
the Allies added a paragraph referring more particularly 
to the situation of Belgium, which was evidently inspired 
by the Belgian Government.^ After recalling the violation 

1 On this occasion, it was considered that Belgium sliould join in the 
Allies’ answer, since the discussion had been originated by Germany. 
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of Belgian neutrality, acknowledged by the German Chan¬ 
cellor in the Reichstag on August 4th, the document 
defined Belgian war aims: 

Before the War Belgium only wished to entertain 
good relations with all her neighbours. Her King and 
Government pursue only one aim: the re-establishment of 
peace and law. But they will only accept a peace which 
will ensure their country's legitimate reparations, and 
guarantees and securities for the future. 

The Allies’ answer, while refuting the German argu¬ 
ments, did not definitely close the door against further 
negotiations, but the Kaiser did not even put forward 
concrete proposals. The real object of his peace offensive 
had been to strengthen the resolution of his Allies and 
of his people. Believing that this purpose had been 
achieved, he issued a proclamation to his armies, stating 
that the enemy had refused his proposals and would bear, 
therefore, the full responsibility of pursuing the War. In 
a Note sent to the United States, Spain and Switzerland, he 
declared that Belgium had violated the “spirit of the 
treaties” by her submission to England in pre-War years 
(an allusion to the Ducarne-Barnardiston conversations) 
and had, besides, on two occasions (on August 5rd and 9th 
1914) at the beginning of hostilities, rejected his friendly 
proposals which safeguarded her future independence. 

(4) While keeping his watch on the Ysez’, King Albert 
saw the “case of Belgium” assuming an ever greater import¬ 
ance in the spiritual conflict between his friends and his 
enemies. During the last days of Antwerp, he entertained 
some fear that the enthusiasm stirred by his attitude would 
be shortlived. Speaking to the socialist leader, M. Destrde, 
he expressed his concern for the fate of Belgian writers and 
artists dispersed abroad, and his wish that they should 
remind the world, from time to time, of the sacrifices made 
by their compatriots for the maintenance of justice. He 
s 
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was fai' too much absorbed iu iniliLary affairs to devote 
much attention to War propaganda. He did not consider 
that such a good cause needed eloquent champions. The 
only measure taken by his Governmejit was to provide the 
Belgian legations in certain Capitals with the most im¬ 
portant news received at Havre, so that the allied and neutral 
Press might be kept informed of the efforts made by the 
army at the front, and of the situation in the occupied 
country. 

The fact that Belgium loomed largely in the news 
many months after the 1914' campaign was entirely due 
to the ruthless measures taken by the German civil and 
military Governors of the country. The I'eaction provoked 
by these measures contributed to the moral isolation of 
Germany which turned against her even those who, by 
reason of birth or education, had formerly entertained 
towards her the warmest feelings. If the Kaiser and his 
advi.sers had allowed Lime to do its work, the effect produced 
by the violation of Belgian neutrality and the excesses of 
the soldiery anight have gradually been effaced by topical 
events. But they kept the wound open by launching against 
Belgium unfounded counter-accusations, and by applying 
to their victim a rdgi ne which would have stirred protests, 
even if it had been used against the most treacherous 
aggressor. 

This is particularly true of American public opinion in 
1916-17. The real meaning of Germany’s action in 
August 1914' could ordy be appreciated, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, by a minority. The majority of Americans 
were friendly towards the Allies, but a large number 
remained sympathetic to Germany, even after Louvain. 
President Wilson, although informed by Mr. Walter Page 
of the true character of the German invasion of Belgium, 
observed at first the strictest neutrality. The Belgian 
delegation which King Albert sent to Washington in 1914' 
received practically no encouragement. In his Note pro¬ 
testing against the sinking of the Lusitania^ the President 
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maintained the same detachment, even alluding to the 
“humane attitude” hitherto adopted hy the German 
Imperial Government, 

His first energetic intervention, in favour of Belgium, 
was caused by the deportations of 1916. This measure was 
strongly denounced by the American Press as a new 
violation of international law and a return to the barbarous 
methods of slavery. The New York Tribune accused 
Germany of sending pacifists to the trenches, “since it has 
become (for them) the only moans of obtaining peace.” The 
attempt made by Governor von Bissing to quench the fire, 
in an interview given to the New York Times, only added 
fuel to it. Indeed, it was difficult for the American reader 
to believe that these mass levies were “a blessing to the 
land” and to the workers, who left the country “happy to 
be able once again to jiut into use their productive energy.” 
On the other hand, the White House was informed by its 
Ambassador in Berlin that some Belgian deportees, who 
had succeeded in communicating with him, wore compelled 
to woi’k in munition factories.^ 

Following the Belgian Government’s request for inter¬ 
vention, President Wilson sent to Berlin a formal protest, 
couched in friendly terms, but pointing out that the 
deportations were contrary to international usages and 
jeopardized the work of relief undertaken in occupied 
Belgium hy American citizens. These discussions coincided 
with the President’s intervention, urged by the German 
Government, in favour of peace negotiations, and the 
Kaiser finally decided to put a stop to a practice which 
antagonized American opinion and drew upon him besides 
outspoken protests from the Vatican, Holland and Spain 

(5) The main purpose of the President’s Note, issued on 
December 21st 1916, was to obtain from the belligerents 
a clear statement of their intentions. He did not wish to 
depart from his neutral attitude, and was convinced that a 

^ J. W. Gerard; My Four Years in Germany. ^ Ei'Aerger’s Memoirs. 
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stable peace could not be concluded in the interest of one 
party ap,ainsL I he olher. In his message to the Senate of 
Tanuary 25rd 1017, lie lovcshadowed his conception of a 
league of friendly nations in which tlie United States might 
co-operate. 

This lime, the Belgian Government was not content to 
add a paragraph to the Allies’ reply, but sent a separate 
Note to Washington which accurately expressed King 
Albert’s attitude.^ The Presidenl had suggested lhat, since 
bolh sides professed to pursue similar aims, some measure 
of agreement ought not to be impossible. The note pointed 
out that the War aims of Belgium could not be compared 
with those of Germany, since she never entertained any 
territorial ambitions and remained consistently faithful to 
her undertakings; 

If there is a country which has the right to say 
that she took up arms to defend her existence, it is surely 
Belgium. She had either to fight or to be dishonoured. 
Belgium passionately wishes that the constant sufferings 
of her people should come to an end, but she cannot 
accept a peace which does not restore her complete 
political and. economic independence, secure the integrity 
of her territory and of her ylfrican colony, and in¬ 
demnify her completely, while giving her sure guarantees 
for the future. 

The King took this opportunity of expressing again 
his gratitude to the United States for the generous help 
given in the work of relief, and expressed the wish that 
they should use their powerful influence to re-establish 
the Belgian nation in its rightful position. 

By the end of January 1917, the President was able to 
compare this Note with the Kaiser’s evasive answer to the 
American proposal. It was merely an offer of settling the 
differences between belligerents at a conference held in a 
neutral country, and was accompanied by a secret document 

^ See p- 267* 
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outlining the conditions which Germany would have ac¬ 
cepted in case the Allies had favoured her peace overtures 
of December 12th. These included, among other claims, 
economic and territorial guarantees in Belgium with the 
annexation of Lifege. 

The final break between the United States and Germany 
was only to occur two months later, after the Kaiser, giving 
way to the pressure of his naval and military advisers, had 
intensified his submarine policy. But the origin of the 
change of attitude of an important section of the people, and 
perhaps of the President himself, must be sought in the 
impression produced by the mass deportation of Belgian 
workers. Its efl'ect on American “pacifists” may be com¬ 
pared to that of the violation of Belgian neutrality on a 
number of British subjects who were at first opposed to any 
participation in the War, Events developed with irresistible 
force. The initial injustice which had appeared such a 
trifling matter to the advocates of the doctrine “necessity 
knows no law,” gradually assumed formidable proportions, 
and the Kaiser’s refusal to admit his wrong, or even to 
attenuate the hardships inflicted upon an innocent people, 
was slowly but surely dragging him to ruin.^ 

(6) It was about the same time that King Albert was 
informed of the desire entertained by the young Emperor 
of Austria, who had succeeded Francis Joseph, to bring about 
a peace settlement. 

Karl von Hapsburg’s brothers-in-law, Prince Sixte and 
Xavier de Bourbon-Parme, had first wished to join the 
French forces. Being unable to do so, owing to the French 
law excluding from the army the members of their House, 
they had asked the King of the Belgians to accept their 
services and had been given commissions in his artillery. 
In February 1917, Prince Sixte received a letter from the 
Emperor outlining certain peace proposals, and asked leave 

1 For the message sent hy ICing Albert to President Wilson, after America’s 
entry into the War, see Appendix Hf. 
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to go to France and Switzerland in order to pursue these 
nogotiatious. 

Belgium had sevei-ely suffered from the underhand 
policy of the Austrian GoYornmeul, which had not recalled 
its representatives from Brussels before August 28th 1914, 
while allowing Austrian guns to be used against Nanim* a 
few days before. Count Berclitold had endeavoured to 
justify lids action by the expulsion of Austrian subjects from 
Antwerp and, later, by the alleged pre-War connivance 
of British and Belgian military authorities. This, however, 
was no reason why King Albert should hamper the initiative 
of the young Emperor who had no responsibility in the 
matter and who evidently wished to extricate the dual 
moiuirchy from the critical position in which it had been 
placed. The King 'did not entertain against Austria the 
stroJig prejudice prevailing in certain French and British 
quarters. lie realized that a strong Austria or Austrian 
Confederation miglit become again in the future a safeguard 
against German imperialism, while a weak Austria would 
sooner or later be drawn into the German orbit. Although 
keenly interested in the new overtures, he did not wish to 
assume the initiative, and advised his young cousin to 
approach the Allied Governraeuls before proceeding further 
in the matter.^ 

After consulting sevoj-al French statesmen, Prince Sixte 
sent to Vienna the draft of a convention to whicli he thought 
the Allies, more particularly France and Russia, would 
agree. This included, among other clauses, the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France and the full restoration of 
Belgium to her political and economic indopendcnce. In 
spite of the unsatisfactory answer given hy Count Czernin, 
the French Ministers decided to pursue the correspondence. 
On March 25rd, the Prince and his brother went to 
Vienna and brought back a letter which seemed to afford 
a suitable basis for further discussion. The Emperor would 
not enter into a separate arrangement before attempting to 
1 Poincar^ : Au Service de la France, 1917. 
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persuade the Kaiser, but agreed, on principle, on the 
questions of Alsace-Lorraine and Belgium (including repara¬ 
tions), and also undertook to restore the kingdom of Serbia. 
This letter was communicated to Mi-. Lloyd George, at 
Folkestone, by M. Ribot, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
it was agreed that tlie two statesmen would confer later 
with Baron Sonnino at St. Jean de Maurienne. 

Meanwhile, the Austrian Emperor had met the Kaiser 
at tiomberg and, in order to obtain his approval, offered to 
cede to Germany Austrian Poland and Galicia in com¬ 
pensation for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine; but his attempt 
failed, owing to the opposition of von Flindenburg, whose 
hope in a final victory had been rekindled by the news 
which reached him from Russia. On May 9th 1917, Karl 
von Hapsburg, who now considered himself free to treat 
separately, in view of the uncompromising Gorman attitude, 
wrote again to Prince Sixte, enclosing a Note to M. Poincard 
in which he showed himself willing to abandon part of the 
Tyrol to Italy. His efforts came to nought owing mainly 
to the opposition of Baron Sonnino, without whom neither 
Mr. Lloyd George nor M. Ribot wished to pursue negotia¬ 
tions.^ Their failure seems all the more to be regretted 
as Austria’s lead would, no doubt, have been followed by 
Bulgaria and Turkey, bringing about an earlier conclusion 
of the War. 

This affair had an unfortunate conclusion in April 1918, 
when Count Czernin, protesting his loyalty to Germany, 
revealed in a public speech that France had made secret 
proposals to Austria “which had been rejected owing to the 
French claim on Alsace-Lorraine. ” M. Cl^menceau retorted 
that the Emperor had personally recognized, in a letter, 
that this claim was legitimate. Upon the Austrian Minister’s 
denial “tho Tiger” did not hesitate to publish the com¬ 
promising document. Karl von tiapsburg was compelled 
to go to Spa, on May 12th, to apologize for his conduct and 


1 D Lloyd George : PFar Memoirs, rol IV. 

Sixle de Bourhon; L’Offie de Pmv SipaUe de VAutnohe. 
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to sign a pi'omisc that lie would henceforth never enter 
into separate negotiations -with the Allies. 

(7) Throughout the four yefirs of War and the hopes 
and disappointments which succeeded each other until 
the final offensive, Belgium never altered her attitude 
with regard 1o War aims. The King felt as secure in the 
position he had taken up in the diplomatic field as in the 
defensive works he had gradually built up on the Yser. 
He was not an ordinary helligei’ent; he was merely re¬ 
pulsing an aggression made upon him in violation of solemn 
treaties. He pursued no annexationist policy, and his only 
demand was the ro-establishmont of the status quo^ with 
compensation for damages and guarantees against the re¬ 
petition ol the ordeal inflicted upon his country. He had a 
further opportunity of stating his views on the occasion of 
the overtures made by the Pope, in 1917, to bring about a 
peace settlement. 

It will be remembered that, at the outbreak of hostilities, 
the Vatican, owing mainly to Austrian iniluonces, was 
anything but favourable to the Allies. The change of 
attitude which occurred a few months later was due no 
doubt to more accurate information. Nor must King Albert’s 
influence be overlooked. On two occasions, in August and 
September 19H', throvigh personal letters and diplomatic 
channels, he intervened to contradict false rumours which 
had spread in Rome regarding Belgian affairs. On January 
l5th he sent a telegram to the Pope, praising the attitude 
taken by Cardinal Mercier. A few days later, in full 
Consistory, the Holy Father condemned in general terms 
any breach of international law; he Look steps to inform 
the King that this condemnation concerned particularly the 
violation of Belgian terriloiy. 

Although Benedict XV remained neutral, his relations 
with the French and British Governments improved from 
that time. Impressed by the peace resolution adopted by 
the Reichstag on July 19th, he sent a confidential letter to 
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the belligerents, suggesting the evacuation of France and 
Belgium, the return to Germany of her colonies, and the 
substitution in the future of arbitration for armaments. 
The success of this move depended mainly on Germany’s 
attitude with regard to Belgium. The Pope was informed 
by the British Minister at the Vatican that England and 
France would only be disposed to enter the conversations 
when Germaziy had declared her intentions on this point. 

As early as December 2i'th, Ring Albert sent a personal 
letter to the Holy Father in which he expressed the “keen 
and sympathetic interest” with which he had read his 
message5 he associated himself with his wishes for a “just 
and durable peace ’ ’ which would put an end to the sufferings 
of mankind, “and particularly of the Belgian people, so 
sorely tried.” ^ He enclosed a Note of the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment in which his War aims were once more clearly 
defined: integrity of Belgian and colonial 1 erritory, political, 
economic and military independence without condition or 
restriction j reparations for the losses incurred, and guar¬ 
antees against the renewal of the aggression of 1914. 

The Vatican had apparently been misinformed with 
regal'd to the state of mind of the German War Lords. 
Although a number of deputies realized that the struggle 
could not be prolonged, the Kaiser’s mind was more than 
ever haunted by imperial dreams. Peace with France would 
only mean the formation of a grand alliance against Great 
Britain and the preparation for the “Second Punic War.”® 

In spite of Austrian requests, no definite answer was 
given to the Pope’s inquiry with regard to Belgium. As 
Chancellor Michaelis later declared before the German 
Commission of Inquiry, the Government wished to keep 
this trump card in their hands. He therefore sent a non¬ 
committal answer to Cardinal Gasparri on September 19th. 
The latter, who had on several occasions urged the necessity 
of obtaining precise information concerning Belgium, de- 

^ Revue beige des Livres, Documents et Archives de la Guerre, January—March 
1955, p. tOS. ® Eriherger’s Memoirs. 
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layed lliG publicdLion of I his answer iu order to give the 
German Govoi-nmonL a furLlior opporLunity of stating their 
position, bnt lie only rccoivcfl, through the Papal Nuncio 
iu Munich, a confidential document stating that "the 
situation was not sufhcienlly clear” to allow the German 
Government to “inform the Vatican of their desiderata 
concerning Belgium.” The Reichstag Commission was 
not even informed of this communication.^ 

(8) It appears evident to-day that, although they had 
almost given up hope of a victorious peace, the Kaiser and 
his military advisers never renounced their intention of 
gaining “military and economic guarantees in Belgium.” 
At a Crown Council held on September 11th 1917, at the 
Castle of Belle Vue, the Kaiser claimed Zeebrugge and a 
stretch of territoiy linking this submarine base to Germany. 
He later gave up this idea and agreed with liindcnburgand 
Ludendorff that it might be better to bring Belgium into 
an economic union with Germany and settle the question 
of Libge. The latter involved, according to a letter of 
Ludendorff to Dr. Michaelis, the annexation of the fn'tress. 
For Germany’s military leaders, peace meant evidently only 
a truce giving them time to prepare for the “second punic 
war,” and they would, on no account, consent to sacrifice the 
position of Libge, which was intended to help them as much 
in the future as it had hampered their action in the past. 

At this same Crown Council of September llth, von 
Kuhlmann, who Irad become Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was empowered to initiate secret negotiations with the 
Allies. He hoped to divide them by approaching them 
separately, and thought that, once reassured with regard 
to the evacuation of the Belgian coast, Great Britain would 
exert pressure on France to persuade her to relinquish her 
claim on Alsace-Lorraine. 

In accordance with this policy, von TGihlmann put out 
various feelers. One of his most active agents was Baron 

^ See also D. Lloyd Gaovf'e: War Memoirs, 
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von der Lanckeii, Director of political affairs in the civil 
administration of Belgium. As early as June 1917, the 
latter endeavoured to get into touch with M. Briand 
through the medium of a Belgian industrialist well known 
to M. de Broqueville, M. Evence Coppiie. Consulted by 
M. Briand, the Belgian Minister, though distrusting these 
overtures, considered that they ought not to be entirely 
disregarded. This was also the opinion of M. Ribot, then at 
the Quai d’Orsay. The various articles to be discussed 
between M. Briand and the German envoy dealt with 
the restoration of Belgium to the status quo, the return 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France, the evacuation of occupied 
territories, reparations, and the restitution of German 
colonies.^ After fuither consultations, it was agreed that 
the Allied Governments should be informed of these plans, 
which, however, never materialized. 

When he visited the French front, in September 1917, 
ICitig Albert told M. Poincard that his minister had on 
several occasions mentioned these conversations to him. 
He did not believe it possible that, “under present circum¬ 
stances, Germany would he disjDosed to make acceptable 
proposals ”5 he had no “detailed information.” According 
to M. Klobukowski, the Sovereign had declared during a 
ministerial council at La Panne: “We are surrounded with 
intrigues. The only thing left to Belgium is her honesty, let 
us keep it intact.” It appears quite clear, in the light of 
present-day information, that during this “troubled year” 
he wished to avoid any secret parleys which, whatever their 
motive, might give the impression that the union between 
the Allies and Belgium was in the slightest degree weakened 
by the strain of War or the ordeal of German occupation. 

The King must have been more directly interested in 
a vain attempt made by Count Toning, a Bavarian noble 
and a brother-in-law of Queen Ehsabeth, to initiate con¬ 
versations between Germany and Belgium tlrrough the 
agency of M. Peltzer, Belgian Minister at Berne, in the 

^ Ghatelle : L’Effbrt Beige pendant la Guerre. 
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spring- of 1918. The German Chancellor, Count von 
Herlling, was, al the time, in favour of the restoration of 
Belgian iuclopondencc, but the military loaders who were 
preparing iheir great offensive wore still opposed to it. At 
a second interview, which took ])]ace on June 30Lh, the 
Belgian Minister in.sisted that his Government could only 
express an opinion if satisfactory declarations were made in 
responsible quarters. The Chancellor’s speech on July 11th 
put an end to these overtures, since he once more upheld 
the idea that Belgium must he held “as a pawn’’ against 
the restitution of the German colonies. M. Peltzer was 
instructed to inform Iris correspondent that this claim was 
opposed to Belgian policy and that, so long as it was main¬ 
tained, all furtlrer consultations were useless. 

Count Toning, undaunted, pru'sued his efforts on the 
German side and ohtaiued from Admiral von Hintze, who 
had succeeded von Kuhhnaun, a declaration that Germany 
was prepared to restore the status quo in Belgium with 
complete political and economic independence. This state¬ 
ment which reached the Belgian Minister at Berne on 
August 2()th, contained some reservations, such as the 
maintenance ol pre-War commercial treaties, which proved 
unacceptable. Without even waiting for the Belgian 
answer, Admii'al von Hintze beat a hasty reti'eat and com¬ 
pletely disavowed Count Torring’s action and the conditions 
formulated in his letter. 

(9) There is no doubt that these last fluctuations of the 
German civil authorities were due to ihe opposition of 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff who, by that time, controlled 
the Kaiser’s decisions. In spite of the critical situation, the 
attitude of Germany’s military leaders towards Belgium 
had not altered since the discussions of 1917. 

At a council held on July 2nd and 3rd, they insisted that, 
come what may, Belgium should not be abandoned to 
“ Anglo-Erench hegemony,” and that the country should 
be divided into two States, Flemisli and Walloon, A month 
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later, on August 15th, similar opinions were propounded 
at a conference held at Spa, although Ludendorff by that 
time entertained grave doubts concerning the final issue 
of tlie struggle. When, on August 15 th, Admiral von 
Hintze assured President Wilson that Germany was ready 
to re-establish the status quo in Belgium, he was severely 
blamed for doing so. Ten days later he drafted a new 
declaration containing a proviso concerning '‘Belgo-German 
negotiations on certain particular points,” but could not 
obtain the consent of Ludendorff who insisted that special 
mention should be made of the Flemish question. On the 
eve of the Armistice, at a time when the Empire’s military 
machine was crumbling to pieces, and when revolution was 
rife in the great industrial centres, the generals were still 
clinging to the forlorn hope of controlling the destinies of 
Belgium, and unwilling to agree to the first and essential 
condition of the most moderate peace sotlloment. As in 
pre-War days they had taken the equally heavy responsi¬ 
bility of planning the violation of Belgian territory, so 
they now assumed the heavier responsibility of hampering 
the efforts of the German civil aulhorities and of well- 
intentioned neutrals towards a moderate compromise. 
Belgium was a stumbling-block to these last negotiations 
as it had been a fatal obstacle to the realization of the 
Schlieffen Plan. 

King Albert must have witnessed with some amazement 
the unexpected consequences of his action. On the eve of 
the Allied olfensivo which liberated his country, he explained 
to a compatriot why he confidently hoped that it would be 
successful. Alluding to the collapse of Bulgaria, he men-* 
tioned that his uncle Ferdinand had called him a fool 
because he refused to allow the Germans to pass through 
Belgium: “To-day,” he added, “he must have altered his 
opinion f he must understand that it is always in a man’s 
best interests to remain honest.” 

The King was too intelligent to render the whole 

^ Dumont-Wildea : Albert /, Roi des Beiges, 
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Gcrnmn people responsible for llie dcLion of Lheir leaders, 
and Loo noble lo iinrso even towards Lhc laLler any mean 
desire of revenge, buL lie was al, the same Lime determined 
to obtain full jnsLice for bis country, and would never have 
exerted bis iirlluence in favour of any settlement which 
woidd not have restored the status quo with adequate 
coiupensations. Since the Gorjnan Govcrnnient was never 
prepared lo accept, ibis demand, he could only remain a 
passive witness of the various uttorapts made by friends and 
foes Lo come to terms. Belgium was, for the Allies, the acid 
test of German sincerity. The King was bound to them by 
the same loyalty which had deternhuecl his decision to 
defend Belgian neutrality^ hu repeatedly declared that he 
could not undertake any action without the Full agreejnent 
of the Guarantcoing howor,s who had answered his appeal 
in Allgust lOH', and refused to outer into separate con¬ 
versations with Gonnaiiy.^ On more than one occasion he 
disagreed with the attitude taken by Alllod Statesmen, but, 
not being called upon to express an ojhniou, he preferred 
to remain silent and to concentrate liis energy on the 
military preparations which had become for him the only 
m.oans of hastening the libcralion of his people: “/Z u'y a 
qu'd continuer la guerre.'” There was no other alternative.® 

{E) Visits and Visitors 

(1) One of the most striking features of King Albert’s 
career was that, while doing consciousl}' wliaL he considered 
his duty, he so often followed unconsciously the wisest and 
most profitable course. 'He was fond of saying that honesty 
is the best policy, and in his case at least, oveuts seemed lo 
confirm his words. It was for the salte of honesty that he 
did not hesitate to reject the ultimatum of August 2n,d 
and the peace offer of August 9lh. It was for the same 

^ lie did not even consent lo receive the Spanish Minislor in Brussels, 
who wished to hriiig him a messn{>;c from ihe German Chaucollor in December 
1916 (1/8 Flamheau, November 1938). 

“ Poincai'd : An Set vice de la France, 1917. 
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rcasoii that, on August 18tli, he decided to retire on 
Antwerp aird to pursue the fight in the rear of Llie German 
advance. And it was again in the same spirit thal he 
undertook to defend the Yser and to remain on Belgian soil 
with his troops until the coiiiplete liberation of his country. 

The latter decision did not pass unchallenged in some 
Belgian quarters. While regretting that their Sovereign 
should expose himself at the front, some remarked that if lie 
had paid frequent visits to Allied capitals and used his 
personal prestige to enlist Amciucan sympathies, he would 
have furthered the interests of his country more elficiently 
than by wasting precious months in a desei'ted corner of 
West Flanders. Flad he even consented to direct the 
activity of his Government from Havre and kept in close 
communication with Allied Statesmen, far more useful 
results might have been achieved. It was even hinted 
that, had Leopold II found himself in a similar position, he 
would have adopted more practical and efficient methods 
of defending his country. Time could only show that, by 
following his personal inclination and doing simply what he 
thought best. King Albert was forestalling instinctively the 
calculations of sound diplomacy. He enjoyed an enormous 
credit, but human nature being what it is, his credit would 
soon have been exhausted had he travelled from one Capital 
to the other, and lost contact with Belgium and her army. 
He had a very clear notion of his position and of the small 
impoi'Lance of Belgian affairs among the enormous interests 
at stake. To choose La Panne as his residence was certainly 
inconvenient and entailed some delays in carrying on public 
affairs. But, at the Lime, the Yser was far more important 
than Havre, azad the army had lo be givexi precedence over 
the Government. 

By adopting this attitude, King Albert maintained intact 
the prestige he had won by his resistance to German 
aggression and by his skilful conduct of military operations. 
The whole world felt his debtor, because he behaved as if 
no debt were dne to bim. On a few critical occasions he 
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used his personal influence in trying to save the life of 
some patriots threatened by German Courts; in obtaining 
from the British Government that the worli of relief 
should be allowed to proceed through the blockade; in 
endeavouring to put a stop to the deportations of 1916; 
but he was chary of making frequent requests to neutral 
and Allied governments, in spite of the respect and sym¬ 
pathy they showed him. 

(2) He paid one short visit to England when, with 
Queen Elisabeth, in 1918, he attended the Silver Wedding 
of King George. The Belgian Sovereigns flew to London, 
on July 7th, and departed for La Panne four days later. 
Both Kings and Queens attended, on this occasion, a 
Symphony Concert given at the Albert Hall by the 
Military Symphonic Orchestra organized by the Queen 
of the Belgians. While the whole audience rose to greet 
them, King George turned Towards his guest as if to 
give him the full benefit of this enthusiastic demonstration. 
The King of the Belgians stood a long time, evidently 
embarrassed by the prolonged cheers, his face tanned by 
exposure, crowned with a shock of fair hair, a martial 
figure almost incongruous among the flowery decorations 
of the Royal Box. 

The few journeys to tf/e Biitish, French and Italian 
fronts were connected with the conduct of military opera¬ 
tions. The King was eager to apply on the Yser the latest 
methods of warfare and the latest improvements in equip¬ 
ment which were in practice in the Allied armies. While 
wandering among foreign troops, he succeeded sometimes 
in retaining his incognito as he had so frequently done 
among his own men. It is reported that, while visiting the 
29th Division in September 1916, he came across a party 
of British Tommies playing at ci’own and anchor. Noticing 
their alarm, he shook his head reassuringly and one of the 
men exclaimed: “We get some brass hats here, you can’t 
always tell who they are. Now, if you only had a few 
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medals and some gold braid on, you might be the King of 
the Belgians.” 

(3) The result of King Albert’s voluntary isolation was 
very different from what his critics had expected. If he 
only occasionally went abroad, ho was very much sought 
after at home, and received the visits, not only of King 
George, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, of the King 
of Italy, and of the President of the French Republic, but 
of a number of distinguished generals, statesmen, writers 
and publicists. A visit to La Panne became a privilege all 
the moi'e valued because it was seldom granted, and the 
event was carefully recorded by the guests. 

M. Poincard has left a detailed recollection of his first 
journey to Flanders in November 1914, immediately after 
the Battle of the Yser. Fie tells how the King came to meet 
him at the village of Adinkerque and took him in his car 
to his villa. 

“I enter a bright drawing-room very simply furnished. 
The Queen, dressed all in white, receives me most 
graciously. Delicate and frail, it seems as if she should 
have been broken by the storm 5 but she has an indomitable 
soulj she has given herself wholly to her husband, her 
children and Belgium. She only lives for her family and 
for her adopted country. . . . She talks to me of the War 
with unflinching resolution. The young Princes and the 
little Princess are in England. She telegraphs to them 
every day, using a cable jealously guarded by our French 
soldiers, and she mentions this with gratitude. This royal 
misfortune so valiantly borne, in the bright surroundings 
of this seaside resort, seems at the same time imposing and 
pathetic.” 

Later, M. Poincard and the King reviewed the troops 
on the Market Place of Fumes: “I feel deeply stirred 
by the sight of these troops displaying so much calm and 
dignity after being engaged in such heavy fighting. Later 
we enter the H 6 tel de Ville and, by an old winding staircase, 

T 
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reach the Council Room. The ICing points out to me a few 
llowei'S which he tells me were ordered from the only 
nursery gardener who remains in the district. A large 
fire burns on the broad hearth. We talk together for a 
few moments, the King, Millerand, Joffre and myself. We 
talk of the past, of the present and of the future. Is not 
Fumes now the temporary capital of Belgium, where 
national traditions are preserved?" 

In April 1915, M. Poincai-d again visited the King and 
spent some time at liouthem, where the Commander-in- 
Chief had been oliliged to transfer his headquarters after 
the bombardment of Fumes: "It is there, in a poor village 
parsonage, that the valiant Sovereign, with his officers, 
prepares the operations of his army and the liberation of 
his country. Always reserved and somewhat grave, smiling 
through liis melancholy, bearing with heroic strength the 
indefinite prolongation of the tragic ordeal which he has 
voluntarily undergone through his patriotism and loyalty, 
the King leads me to his humble abode." 

tiiko all who had an opportunity of visiting liouthem, the 
French President was impressed by its quiet atmosphere, 
the low whitewashed cottages grouped around the clock 
tower, one of the very few left standing in West Flanders 5 
the ancient parsonage surmounted by its turret and sur¬ 
rounded with trees ^ the quiet garden in which the cure 
paced up and down reading his prayers j the cool passage 
leading to the parlour with its largo desk, now littered with 
maps, and its maulelpicce with artificial flowers under 
glass globes, on both sides of the clock, ticking away the 
hours, the weeks and the months of that long waiting. 

These pictures may be contrasted with the description 
given by the Belgian writer, Louis Dumont-Wilden, who 
called at La Panne in 1918, on the eve of the great offensive; 
"I was introduced into a large drawing-room, sparsely 
furnished with cane arm-chairs against the wall. ... In 
the middle of the room, a small table, covered with an old 
cretonne table-cloth. A large bay window in front of me, 
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opened on a grej* sea-scape veiled with thick mistj the sky- 
seemed melting into water. The rain, which had lasted 
already for several days, was still falling. ... It was 
impossible to imagine a sadder scene of exile. Suddenly 
the door opened and the King appeared, very tall in his 
service dress, his face ruddy, tanned by the sea wind. The 
atmosphere changed, he brought with him the certitude of 
victory. His blue eyes were radiant.” 

He -wished to speak to his author-compatriot of the 
forthcoming offensive. After explaining to him “-with that 
calm common sense which was the hall-mark of his mind,” 
the reasons which allowed him at last to be confident, he 
spoke “of the country which he was going to see again, and 
of those unfortunate people who, for four years, had been 
subjected to the harshest foreign occupation, -without ever 
losing hope. At that moment his voice sunk, heavy -with 
a feeling so deep that it seemed almost ashamed to show 
itself, and I realized how completely he had identified 
himself -with his people and embodied their best qualities: 
their unconquerable confidence in life, their tranquil 
courage, their common sense which, in adversity, rose to 
the level of the finest reason.” 

(4) With that scrupulous respect for the Constitution 
which never left him, even when he was compelled by 
circumstances to assume exceptional powers, IHng Albert 
wished the leaders of the Opposition to join the exiled 
Government. As early as August 4th, both M. Hymans, 
representing the Liberals, and M. Vandervelde, representing 
the Socialists, had become Ministers of State. After the 
Battle of the Yser the latter was invited to visit the Belgian 
front and to address the soldiers. “Our men have fought 
magnificently for a noble cause,” King Albert said to him, 
“I should like them to be told. Will you go and speak to 
them in my name?” The Socialist Minister, who had so 
often proclaimed his republican principles, readily accepted, 
and a series of meetings were improvised at the rear, while 
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quiet talks to small groups of men Look place even in the 
front trenches. 

One of those meetings was peculiarly impressive. It 
was held in a wrecked church about a mile from the Yser^ 
the tiave had been entirely destroyed, but the choir was still 
standing. The men in their ragged uniforms, suppple- 
monted by odd pieces of civilian clothing, pressed eagerly 
around the Labour leader, who spoke to them of the effect 
produced abroad by their heroic resistance, and of the 
inexhaustible reserves of the Allies who wore now fighting, 
at last, at their side. He compared their country to that 
very church in which they were now standings the greater 
part of it had been compiered, but the sanctuary was 
still preserved and, as long as it stood inviolate, as long 
as a corner of iialional territory remained independent, 
ultimate victory was not only possible, bul inevitable. “The 
time would come when they would leave their muddy 
trenches along the Yser and push bofoi-e l,hem the army of 
the invader who, iro longei- able to overwhelm them with 
heavier gujis and larger battalions, would be compelled to 
retire. They would return to their towns and villages and 
be reunited to their families. . . The majority grouped 
around the orator nodded approvingly, and a shout of 
enthusiasm closed the peroration, but there were, on the 
fringe of the audience, a few men who, unable to entertain 
such bright hopes, smiled bitterly and shrugged their 
shoulders.^ 

The same evening the inhabitants of La Pamie witnessed 
a strange sight: the King, in his military coat, and M. 
Vandervelde, in his slouch hat and wide ulster, walking 
side by side on the sea front, engaged in an animated and 
friendly conversation. 

(5) Before his Accession to the throne. King Albert had 
already discarded any prejudice, even against those who 
opposed the monarchy. His predecessors, faithful to the 
^ Witnessed hy the A. 
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spirit of the Constitution, had always refused to talte sides 
in political and religious conflicts and placed themselves 
above creeds and parties. He went a step further. He 
considered himself as the trustee of the whole nation and 
endeavoured to get into touch -with all the distinguished 
men of his country, whether statesmen, scientists, artists 
or writers. 

In his youth, the poet Emile Verhaeren, carried away by 
his humanitarian enthusiasm, had favoured extreme revolu¬ 
tionary doctrines, and was looked upon almost as an 
anarchist. Some of his verses caused no small scandal 
among the bourgeoisie, but he was the greatest Belgian 
poet alive, and this was sufficient reason for the ICing and 
Queen to wish to know him. He accepted a decoration, 
another cause for scandal, this time on the revolutionary 
side. He had been often received as a friend at Laeken, and, 
after the military situation had steadied in West Flanders, 
was asked to spend a few days at La Panne. 

He has left a poem, one of the last which he wrote 
before his fatal accident in the railw'ay station at Rouen, 
entitled Un Lambeau de Patrie —^literally, a shred of 
country. It describes that narrow strip of land swept by 
the North wind, with its wild sand dunes, alight with 
patriotic loyalty: 

Ce n'cst qu’im bout de sol etroit, 

Mais qui renferme encore ct sa Reine et son Roi 
Et Vamour condense d’lin peuple qui les aime. 

The poet takes us along the front trenches, among the 
marshes of the Yser and, after describing the ruined towns 
and villages, reminds us of the happy days when birds 
nested among the blossoming apple trees, and when the 
clouds appeared so bright in the blue Flemish sky that they 
looked like “angels crossing the air.” He leans over the 
graves of those who, without shroud or coffin, rest in the 
country’s arms. Then he turns to the Queen wandering 
and praying among these poor crosses, like a “discreet 
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shadow”; to the Kiug who, returning from the dark mud 
of the baLLlefield, comes Lo meet her and returns vdth her 
towards their simple house which opens on the sea: 

Et Latrs pas t eu/ds moii/crit par la catnpagne 

Errs leur simple maison qui s'ouvre sur la mer,^ 

Tire picture of King Albert may be visualized in the 
happy, homely days of peace when his country’s prosperity 
seemed to promise a long life among bright surroundings 
and unchallenged ^lopularity. It may be shown against the 
clamorous backgrourid of his frantic people greeting their 
liberator, riding at the head of his troops through his 
reconquered towns, or in the calm atmosphere of his study, 
where he worked long and patiently to heal the wounds of 
the invasion and repair the material aiid moral damage it 
had wrought. Again, the last tragedy may be evoked, the 
slow procession bearing his body on a gun-carriage during 
the darkest night of Belgian history. But those who saw 
La Panne during the years of wailing will never forget 
the tall and austere figure standing on that last strip of 
Belgian shore confronted with stormy clouds and foaming 
sea, watching with calm courage during that long vigil, 
with all the regal splendour stripped from his Court, and 
almost all his land torn horn his friendly grasp, alozie 
against the blind elements and the blinder injitsLice of man, 
with no comfort bnt his Queen, brought as low as any 
Sovereign could he brought by the forces of destiny and 
as high as any man can ho raised by the conviction of his 
right and the faith in his cause. In this picture, his features 
can scarcely be distinguished; it is merely a dark outline 
against the lowering sky, hnt it enshrines some of the finest 
virtues which have ever graced a human being, and in 
itself should be enough, in spite of the lapse of time and the 
ever distant vision of hisloiy, to save a whole nation from 
despair and reconcile it to its fate. 

^ Lbs Ailes liouges de la Ouerre, 
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The Return 

(^) The Offensive in Flanders 

(l) The spring of 1918 was perhaps the most critical period 
of the War since the Marne and the First Battle of Ypres, 
with its tragic prelude on the Yser. The collapse of Russia, 
during the previous winter, had released a large number of 
German divisions which were now massed against the 
Western Front, and American reinforcements could not yet 
restore the balance. Realizing the urgency of obtaining a 
rapid decision, Hindenburg and Ludendorff planned a series 
of powerful attacks which, by disorganizing the Allies’ 
defence, should at last open the way to the Straits. The 
first blow fell on March 21st, on the Arras front, when the 
British lines were pushed back to within sight of Amiens. 
The second was struck, on April 9 th, between Armentiferes 
and Ypres, the Allies losing the ground so dearly won during 
the 1917 offensive. Here again, in spite of initial success, 
no definite result was obtained and, on April 30th, Luden¬ 
dorff was obliged to countermand an order to advance against 
the Anglo-Belgian front towards the coast. 

A diversion had to be made in the hope of withdrawing 
from Flanders the powerful Allied forces which had been 
rushed north and, on May 27th, the Crown Prince launched 
his offensive in Champagne. The French removed some 
of their units from the north, but the deficiency was partly 
made up by British troops, and the American divisions 
began to take a share in the operations. These were 
already 275,000 strong, and new powerful contingents 
arrived every month. 

The Germans attacked again in Champagne, on July 

ZQ/; 
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I5tli. Ah Ludcudorfr was beginning lo reinforce his armies 
in Flanders, Lhe iniliativc passed into Allied hands. The 
French connLer-alLacked at Chilean Thierry, the Biitish at 
Albcrl, and uiosL of the lost ground was reconquered. The 
supreme efforl of Lhe German armies ixi the North never 
maLeriali/ed. 

Instead of strengthening their lines in Flanders, the 
War Lords were obliged lo send all available troops to 
France, and it soon became appai’oni, fi'om lhe evidence 
given by dcsertci-s and prisoners, that lhe morale of their 
men was seriously alfeclod by the reverses which they had 
lately experienced. 

On August 17th, King Albert warned Marshal Foch, 
who had by now been placed in supreme command of the 
Allies’ armies, of the weakening of the enemy’s resistance 
in West Flanders, and suggested that an attack by four 
Belgian divisions, starling from Dixmude, might yield 
appreciable results. 

The Marshal was at the time preparing his gigantic 
offensive starting simultaneously in the Argonne, in the 
north of France and in Flanders. Ho paid a visit lo the 
King and, with the agreement of vSir Douglas Haig, offered 
him the command of the Groupe d’armdes des Flandres 
including, beside the Belgian divisions which were destined 
to play the most im^xortariL part in the operations, the 
Second British Ai'iny, tln-ec Fi’ench divisions and some 
cavalry and artillery reinforcements. 

King Albert Look two days to consider his reply. 
Although his i-elationship with French Fleadqitarters had 
greatly improved since the tragic days of October 1914, 
when it was suggested that he should give up his leadership, 
some recent evont.s had reminded him that this flattering 
offer was fraught with some danger. lie had not even been 
warned, in the spring, of the decision taken by the Allies 
to enli-ust Lhe supremo command Lo Genei-al Foch and had 
received no invitation lo attend the In ter-Allied Committee 
meeting at Versailles. On April IZth, he had been obliged 
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once more to explain to M. Poincare, who approached him 
on the subject, that he would be unable and unwilling to 
divide his army and to follow all instructions sent by Allied 
Headquarters. There had been throughout the Wai' a 
tendency to place the Belgians in a subordinate position and 
to ask them to co-operate in movements concerning which 
they had not been consulted.^ 

The King realized that, in this joint offensive, his 
prestige depended largely on the success of his own troops. 
He had no doubt regarding their fighting qualities and their 
training—these had been severely tested at Merckem— 
but, owing to the difficult conditions of recruiting, he had 
no reserves available. A recent epidemic of dysentery and 
influenza had, besides, caused irreparable gaps in some of 
his units. An offensive on such a large scale, against well- 
prepared positions, meant necessarily severe losses. In case 
of reverse—or even prolonged check—the Belgians might be 
placed in a position of inferiority compai'ed with the Allies. 
Under the circumstances, a decisive victory in the forthcoming 
offensive was almost as essential as successful resistance in 
the defensive had been in October 1914. But the Sovereign 
had at last arrived at the conclusion that the great struggle 
was coming to an end. News from Italy, from Salonika and 
from the Near East showed that Germany’s Allies were 
reaching the end of their resources. America’s new armies 
were pouring into France and there were some evident signs 
of deterioration among the German troops in Flanders. 

On September 11th, the King drove to the Chateau 
de Bombon and formally accepted the Marshal’s offer. 
Wishing to add the advice of a distinguished French officer 
to that of his own Staff, he requested that General de Goutte 
should be appointed his Major-General. 

(2) The date fixed by Marshal Foch for the general 
offensive was September 27th. No time was to be lost, and 
King Albert devoted all his energy to completing his 

1 Poincar^, op. cit., vol. X, passim. See pp. 258, 239. 
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preparations. Over Lwo litinclrcd baLtories had Lo be moved 
forward with large stores of aramunition, and this work 
had to be carried out during the night lo avoid detection. 
The German forces in Flanders had been reduced, but they 
were admirably equipped, every regiment possessing over 
one hundred machine-guns. Their arlillcry remained 
formidable, no less than seventy-two batteries having been 
located between Dixmude and Ypres, most of them in the 
famous IToutliulsl Wood, which had the reputation of being 
impregnable. It was considered, since the time of Marl¬ 
borough, as being the “key of the Flemish plain.” 

During the fom’ last years the Gormans had been as 
tliorongh in their defensive preparations as the Belgians 
thcmselve.s. Their first line was lightly held, but included 
a series of strong advance-posts. Their second line, known 
as FlanderiL II, ran along the crest of Flanders from 
Flouthulst to Gheluvelt, and was protected with barbed- 
wire entanglements and an uninterrupted series of concrete 
works. The third line, known as Flandorn I, extended from 
the Yser floods, behind Dixmudo, to Ronlers and Menin.^ 

The King’s plan, issued in a series of instructions a 
week before tlie action, was first of all directed against the 
strategical position of the crest of P'landors, including the 
series of low hills dominating the Ypres salient, along the 
German second position. While two Belgian divisions 
remained on the Yser, ready to pursue the enemy as soon 
as the Allied advance compelled him to retire, one French 
and nine Belgian divisions, debouching south of Dixmude, 
were to attack the crest of Flanders. Tho six British 
divisions would follow up the advance oast of Ypres, and 
another Belgian division would surround Dixmude, which 
was too strongly fortified to bo stormed without great losses. 

During the final preparations the King was comforted 
by news which fully confirmed his opinion that Germany’s 
Allies could no longer stand the strain. On September 14th, 
Karl von Hapsburg, discouraged by tlic disastrous reverses 

1 SpA rv 
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of his armies in Italy, was clamouring for peace. On the 
l5th, .it was announced that the successful oifonsivo in 
Salonika had definitely routed the Bulgarian Army and, 
on the i9th, the British conquest of Palestine was finally 
assured. 

It is difficult to gauge exactly the King’s state of mind 
during these last days which he spent on the Yser. As a 
man of action, ho must liavc been absorbed by his now 
responsibilities; at the same lime lie felt that his return 
to Belgium could not solve at once the urgent problems 
confronting him. He would find the country which he had 
left so happy and prosperous, full of the material and moral 
wreckage of war. He would be faced with grave economic 
and financial difficulties. The occupation had lasted too 
long not to undermine tlie loyalty of a small .section of the 
])opulation; there was already some talk of Flemish 
separatism. “Victory will wipe out all that,” he declared 
choorfully.i months he had fonglit alone against 

tremendous odds, for years he Jiad been waiting for this 
day. There was a clear light of confidence in hi.s eyes. He 
was going to ride through tho.so ■villages and towns winch he 
had only boon able, hitherto to watch from the air. Some 
etithusiasts had criticized liis pi’udence during the time of 
advensity. Now that the lido was turning he could at last 
shake off his burden and act and spentk according to his 
heart. 

There seems to have been only one moment, in August 
1914, when he gave way to anger, as ho realized the 
injustice of the treatment to which he was subjected. If 
ever joy swept over him and allowed him to forget the 
ceaseless worries of State affairs, it must have been on the 
eve of this last struggle which was going to decide his fate 
and that of his country. He was for once an optimist and 
shared the sense of relief of his faithful soldiers who, under 
cover of night, were leaving for good their quarters behind 
the Y.ser on their way to the froitl trenches. 

.* Jp)'. 
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His Iasi proclamation, daled SojtlemLor 27th, rings like 
trumpet call: 

Soldiers, you are going to deliver a powerful 
assault on the enemy’s positions. Beside your British 
and French comrades, you will repulse the invader who, 
for more than four years, has oppressed your brothers. 
'Vhe hour is decisive-, everywhei e the Germans are in 
retreat. Show y out selves worthy of the sacred cause 
of our independence, of our traditions and of our race. 

Be iissuted of victory. Forward for light, liberty and 
Belgium, glorious and immoi'tal. 

(5) d’lu! next day bedbre dawn tlie Belgian troops, con¬ 
cealed in llio frotit-lino trenches, vvitnessed the most 
I’ormidahlo artillery preparations whicli they had over seen. 
For three lioitrs the horizon was alight with explosions, 
shells poured on all enemy batteries which had been located, 
on every .stronghold and on all the main roads and junctions 
through which (ionium reiufox-cemenls were ru.shed to the 
front. The feelings of infantrymen wailing for “zero 
hour” have often been doscriboil. Beside that almost 
unbearable teiission, the Belgians expt'i'ieiictul the yearning 
need to march forward, leave beliind them the mud and 
tedioirs drudgery of the Yser, and join their i’ainilies 
who hitd been waiting for tliem for so long. In the 
light of the homhardmenl and rockets, ihtty saw only the 
hmar landscape of slK'll-pockod fields, hut they knew 
that behind this do.serted waste Jay the faoilliur sights 
and faces which had almost heen blurred by tlioir tragic 
experiences. 

When at last the barrage settled in front of them and 
the signal to advance was given, they walked slowly through 
the heavy mud and pelting rain—for the weatJier was 
against them—making straight for thoir objectives and 
leaving to their followers the la,sk of reducing the enemy’s 
outposts, wherever artillery preparations had not levelled 
them to the ground. The resistance was desperate in many 
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places and some ball erics had to bo stormed, their gunners 
firing to tlie last. It stilTencd still more when the crest of 
Flanders was reached and there wore some determined 
counter-attacks. The result of tlie first day was, neverthe¬ 
less, beyond expectation. Towards the South the British 
had reached all their objectives and the Allies had advanced 
nearly live miles. In twenty-four hours they had won almost 
as much ground as dming the arduous offensive of 1917. 

On the 29th, tlie conque,st of the Flanders crest was 
completed and the [fouthulst Wood finally cleared. The 
Germans lost the bridge-head of Dixmude which for so 
Jong had been tJjeir finnesL stronghold Oii the Yser. But 
when, on the next day, tlie Allies reached the third Gerjiian 
position, Flondcrn /, their progress was brought to a 
standstill. They were no longer ojiposed otiJy by a series 
of centres of resistance, but mot with a continuous line of 
defences against whicli assaults uiqueparcd by artillery 
wore both costly and iuelTcctual, Be.sides, the men were 
exhausted by tlirec days of conlinuons fightiug and, for 
once, the Belgian Commissariat broke down, some units 
having to bo re victualled by aeroplane. There were 
10,000 wouufled, half of the officers were on tlio casualty 
list, and it became evident that a halt would have to be 
called. The General commanding the French Zlh Corps 
insisted on launching I'cpcatcd attacks on the Gorman 
position, but the King, by his instructions of October 2ud, 
pointed out that a general advance could not be proceeded 
with before the artillery had boon brought up. Tlie finst 
phase of the offensive, generally known as the Battle of the 
Crest of Flanders, was brought to an end. The Allies had 
taken 6000 jtvisonors and 250 guns, progressing all along 
the line for about ton miles, 

(d-) The Germans used these few days’ respite to 
strengthen their position. Their six Divisions, worn out 
by the attack, were replaced by fresh troops and reinforced. 
The order was still to resist to the end, but it was easy to 
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see from l:hc prisoners’ ntliLiide lli.il, the morale of the army 
was severely shaken. 

The King dccidod on a now plan of attack on Iflmidcrn I. 
The War was no longer heijig wagtid in a descried country 
and ho was particularly anxious to spare the civil popidation 
of the surrounding villages and towns. He know that most 
of the inhahitanls of this thickly popidatcd district had 
refused to leave their homos and were awaiting deliverance 
liidden in their cclhirs. Ho ordered, therefore, that the 
bombardment should be liiuited to the defence works 
erected by the Gormans and that .street fighting shotdd bo 
avoided by pressing the attacks through l.he countryside. 
It was arranged that I lie BritLsh shoultl push forward on 
thn Lys, the Belgians north of Bonlors and the French south 
of that town, while the Belgian divisions on the Yscr would 
hold til mil selves ready to pursue the enemy along the coast. 

The now general ofleiisivo launched on Octohor Hkh, 
in the early inoruing, was crowned with .success. The 
Belgians and French surrounded llouler.S5 on the 16th, the 
Germans left Niouporl and the British ontorod Courtrai 
two days later. The Belgian infantry had reached Ostond 
when the cavalry entered Bruges, the enemy liiniLing 
resisLauco to a series of rear-guard actions. 

The .situation in which the German Army found itself 
at the Lime is explained in an order of iho day issued liy 
the Commander of l.he 4tli Array Corps: 

PFhan the enemy renewed his g/cn/: offe.miue. on 
October \A'th, we were obliged to choose a new position 
on the Lys Canal. fVe shcdl make, a strong stand hcro^ 
the battle must go on until the enemy understands that 
he cannot annihilate us. You all know what it is to 
have war waged, in one’s own country. Help to preserve 
your own people from this calamity. 

Though severely shaken, the Gormans were not yet 
broken, and the units defending the Ibys Stellung, which 
had been hastily organized, were dctorniined to oppose the 
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utmost resistance. Mardchal Foch, while his 

offensive in Lorraine, decided to increase the pressure in 
Flandei's. On October 15th, he added two French and two 
American divisions to the group of armies under King 
Albert’s command, atid placed General Boissoudy at the 
head of I lie French Army in Flanders, including the 7 th, 
15th and 54th Corps. 

The King jilaniicd a general advance directed towards 
the Last. The Second British Army which had cro.ssed the 
Lys would now push towards the Scheldt, while the French 
would cross the Lys between Courtrai and Deyiizc, and the 
Belgians capture the Lys Stellung. The latter attack which 
started on October 51st, was sluFbornly opposed hy German 
marines, hut. operations developed according to plan and, 
on Novemhc'r 1st, the German retreat was general on the 
whole Irout. The next day an American divi.siou entered 
Oudenarde. 

The situation was so satisfactory t,hat it was possible to 
withdraw the Second British Army, which was again placed 
under the direct command of Sir Douglas Haig. In a 
message to Belgian Headquarters, Mardchal Foch stated 
that the main purpose of the offensive undertaken by the 
King had been achieved: “Tlio group of ai-mies in 
Flanders have, by a scries of .successful operations, reached 
the Scheddt above Ghent.” 

North of that town the Belgians were, faced with a new 
obstticlo, the Ghent-Tcrnouzen Canal strongly held by the 
Gorman rear-guard. Before proceeding further, a few days 
were required to allow the Biitish to exert pressure towards 
the South. The King decided ithat the new attack should 
take place on November 11th, On the same day, at 11 a.m., 
the German plenipotentiaries .signed the Armistice and the 
long struggle came to an eird. 

It is not sufficiently realized that, up to the last moment, 
the opposil.ion which met the Allied advance in Flanders, in 
the autumn of 1918, was carried out by picked troops who, 
although inferior in numbei’s, fottght with courage and 
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discipline. Germau Hcadquarlors were careful noL to 
send Lo the front any unil in which some sympiom of 
disaffocliou had been noticecl. ’Thore was no rout, the 
rctreal was melhoclical, ami the resistance of llie enemy 
on successive positions, from Flcmdcjn I to the Ghent- 
Ternonzon Canal, was only ovei-come by the f>,cjioralshlp of 
King Alherl and by the devotion of the troops placed under 
his coniinand. Tin* casually lists wore licavy, osjiecially 
during tlio fii'st fortnight. 'I'lio Jhdgians alone lost, in dead 
and wonndod, KJOO officers and 2!),000 men. ’Pho King- 
had every reason Lo bo proud of Jiis anny which liad won 
the jiraisc of Fx-euch and llritlsh niilitai'y Icadex-s; “Officers, 
non-commissioned officers and mem,” as lie wi'oLo in an 
order of (lie day, dated November 18lh, “have deserved well 
of the country.” 

During over four years you have sluhhornly 
defended, in the. mud (f the Ysar, the last shred of our 
land. ... 7 am proud of you. J asked, a great deal 
frouiyoui you gave me yoar support ungrudgingly, . , . 
You have iron the nation’s gratitude, and admiration. 

(5) d'hrongh the ollcnsive the King was, from time Lo 
time, kept informed of the negotiations pursued hy Cerraany 
to obtain an armistice. 

Hindenhm*g and LudondorlT who, in August, were still 
strongly oppo.scd to concessions, c-spccially concerning the 
restoration of Belgian iiulepoiuhnux', had become in¬ 
creasingly alarmed by the deterioruliou of tlieir armies, 
following the snccossion of reverses which they had 
suffered. During the first days of Octoboi’, they urgently 
pressed the civil authorities in Berlixi to open negoLiatious, 
declaring that, at any momont, Llie discipline of certain 
units might collap.se. Tiie new Chajicollor, Prince Max 
von Baden, was not, however, anxious to assxxmo the odium 
of a diplornadc defeat for wliich tlio military authorities 
were i-esponsihle. After some delay, he nevertheless 
informed Px’esideut Wilson of his readiness to fvmclude an 
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armistice and to negotiate peace on the basis of the 
well-known '‘Fourteen Points.’' The President replied, on 
October 8th, that ihe full acceptance of his peace conditions 
must be secured before any armistice could be considered. 
At a Cabinet meeting held in Bexdin, Ludendorff declared 
that the situation was extremely critical, but that certain 
conditions remained unacceptable. Pie “did not fear a 
catastrophe, but wished to save the army in order to preserve 
some means of pressure during the peace negotiations.” 
From this apparently contradictory statement and from other 
German documents published in later years, it seems as if 
the War Lords had been fighting desperately for a truce 
which would have given them time to reorganize their 
army, subdue rebellion at home, and prolong resist¬ 
ance. Hence the demand formulated at the time by the 
German Government for a mixed commission which 
woidd have “discus.sed the evacuation of occupied terri¬ 
tory,” a proposal which was rejected by the President a few 
days later. 

ITis refusal provoked a strong protest on the 2 )art of the 
War Lords. They considered the President’s demands as 
“dishonourable” and declared that a fight to the end would 
bo proferable to their acceptance. They wore particularly 
opposed to the cession of Alsace-Lorraine, to the uncon¬ 
ditional restoration of Belgian independence and to the 
suspension of submarine warfare. But the time was past 
when the Fmapire’s policy was dictated by the Generals. 
Riots were breaking out in several German towns and the 
question of the Kaiser’s abdication was already under 
discussioir. 

On the 21st, Prince Max von Baden accepted all the 
President’s conditions and, two days later, the latter sent to 
the Entente Powers a Note asking whether they considered 
that the military situation allowed them to conclude an 
armistice on such a basis. A Council of the military chiefs, 
presided over by Marshal Foch, took place at Senlis on 
October 25 th. Their report being favourable, the Allies’ 

IT 
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repi'csontalives, assoml)]fi(l al V('J-Kai]]ps, rliscufised Llic pro¬ 
posal and, on November d'Lh, dval’Lod llie text of the 
Arniislicc. 

'riiis iucluded, ajiiong other clauses, the nvacualioii, 
wilhin fifteen days, of Belghun, France, Luxemburg, and 
Alsace-Lorraine. All the iiiliahitants, imprisoned or de¬ 
tained in Germany, had to ho sent home. All damages 
had to h(! repaired, and the sums abstracted from the 
Belgian National Bank restor'd. Belgium was also to 
receive a certain amount of rolling slock in compensation 
for that which had been romovetl during the War. Pre¬ 
cautions were taken to ensma; iho military superiority 
of the Allies by the occnj)atioii of I he hd't bank of 
the Rhine, pending the ctjnclusion of the peace 
negotiations. 

'Idle nows of l.his suiTender was at first received in 
Brussels with a certain amount of scepticism. In spite of 
evident signs of deterioration, the Belgians could not 
heliove that the Cerinaiis had boon brought so low as to 
admit complcto dofeal.. Even among the arjny in b'laiidors, 
a certain astonishmout. was felt at seeing the long struggle 
come to sitcli an abrupt ond. It seemed almost tmbeliovablo 
that a people who had been hitherto so iinit(!d and so 
perfectly organized, shoidd give up the fight as soon as their 
frontiers wore llireatcried. 

It was sttggcsLed tlval the Germans, rememhering the 
excesses they had committed in Belgium, and fearing 
reprisals, were dctctirnncd to avoid at all costs the pro.secn- 
tion of tho War in their own country.^ Such apprelicnsions 
were cpiito unjustified as long as the command of the 
Belgian Army remained under King Albert’s control. Tie 
was not the man to avenge the wrongs inflicted upon 
his country by tho Gorman military leaders on dis¬ 
armed and powerless civilians, and he had Loo high an 
opinion of Belgian honour not to repress severely any 
individual broach of discipline which might have occurred. 

See order of the day, p. 302. 
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The last order of the day, which he .sigi:orl on December IhL, 
has never been suffLcicnlly appreciated: 

In 1914, ihc Belgian Army rose against the invader 
to defend the Nation’s honour. For over four years 
Lve have fought loyally an adversary who^ relying on 
his strength, has committed the worst abuses. Victory 
has rewarded our efforts. You are going to enter enemy 
territory, not in order to exact reprisals, but to ensure 
the execution of the clauses of the Armistice. 

Soldiers of Honour, you will not tarnish your glory j 
you will, as formerly, fulfil your duty with firmness, 
but also with loyalty. By respecting the population and 
safeguarding properly, you will confound your adver¬ 
saries and raise yourself in the esteem of your Allies. 

Officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers, I 
trust that you will remain worthy of Belgium. 

Tliis documeriL might he placed side by side with the 
Kaiser’s telegram, to President Wilson denouncing “Belgian 
atrocities,’’ in order to show the moral gulf which separated 
the two monarchs. The coutrtisL between the triumphal 
Itrogrcss of the young King and the humiliating flight of 
his opponent is almost too obvious to be emphasized. Its 
moral lesson has become a favourite theme among those 
who dcliglit in drawing edifying conclusions from the 
events of history. But the greatness of Kixrg Albert is quite 
independent of his ultimate victory. It lies more in the 
perfect dignity which he preserved through all the vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune than in the success which crowned Iris 
efforts. It is in vaiir that we seek, among his utterances, for 
one remark directed against the man who had borne the 
greatest share of responsibility in the disaster which had 
fallen upon Belgium. It was not iir the King’s nature to 
scoff at a fallen enemy. Silence was his only revenge. 

Belgians and French had often repeated the old saying: 
Haure viendra qui tout paiera, but according to their 
individual temperaments, had given the words different 
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meanings. The payment the King wished to receive was 
not the humiliation of his enemies but the happiness of his 
friends. Ho was not unduly elated by ihe success of his 
arms, and to a foreign general who congratulated him at 
the time, he replied with a sigh; “Yes, but what ruins! 
Europe will Lake teji, perhaps twenty years to recover.” ^ 

tie thought mostly of Belgium, hut even if his own 
country could be rapidly restored to her former prosperity, 
she could never be secure as long a.s the wounds of the 
groat European Powers, ijichulirig Germany, were not 
healed. He had foreseen, with the best generals, the long- 
duration of the "Warj few statesmen estimated more 
accurately the difficulties and delays of the post-War period. 

(6) During the first fortnight of the offensive, the King- 
had not left La Panne and his GoiieraPs Quarters at 
Plouthem, He llcw to and fro from the balllefiold, His 
pilot tells us how, on one occa-siou, they saw the Queen 
standing on the shore j he made a point of alighting as close 
to her as possible. The King jumped hastily out of the 
cockpit and ran to meet her and give her t.he day’s news.® 

As soon as Sir Roger Reyes learned that the Germans 
had loft Ostend, he immediately communicated with King- 
Albert, and a surprise visit to the town was improvised. 
The Sovereigns, accompanied only by the King’s officier 
d'ordonnance, Major Van Overstracten, were picked up at 
La Panne by a British desti-oyer. I'he port of Ostend 
having been blocked by the enemy, it was found necessary 
to use, first a coastal motor boat, and later a small rowing- 
boat, to approach the jetty which was scaled by a nai-row 
iron ladder. The small party of five, including the 
Sovereigns and Sir Roger Keyes, reached the old lighthouse 
in the darkness and atU’acted the notice of a group of 
fishermen who were greatly surpi-ised by the appearance 
of these officers in khaki and British naval uniforms 
escorting a lady. The Gormans had just left and no Allied 

^ Dumont-Wilden, op. cit. ® Willy Coppeaa : Pages de Gloire. 
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soldier had yet set foot in the town. The noise of doors 
and windows being opened by the inhabitants was soon 
heard by the visitors, and when they reached the Grand’ 
Place the curiosity of the people had become acute. 

It was not before they were about to enter the Town 
Hall that the King and Queen were recognized, and that 
a jubilant crowd surrounded them. With some difficulty 
they made their way to the Council Room where the 
Burgomaster and his colleagues were eagerly discussing the 
situation over a jug of beer. It was certainly the least 
formal reception which the Sovereigns were ever given in 
a Belgian town, but the lack of preparations by no means 
damped the enthusiasm of the Ostendais. In the absence 
of any troops protecting the place against a return of the 
enemy, it was, of course, impossible to prolong the visit. 
The people were disappointed when they saw their 
Sovereigns make their way towards the port, in spite of 
their entreaties. They followed them eagerly to the jetty 
and were greatly surprised to see them disappear one after 
the other down the iron ladder. 

While on its way to the destroyer, the small coastal 
motor boat experienced engine trouble, and it was only 
when, in response to a signal, another boat came to the 
rescue, that the journey could be proceeded with. The party 
reached La Panne at two o’clock in the morning. The King 
and Queen were both delighted at having been the first to 
set foot in Ostend and to come into contact with the popula¬ 
tion of the first Belgian town evacuated by the enemy.^ 

On October 23th King Albert entered Bruges, at the 
head of his troops, accompanied by the Queen, the Princes 
and Princess Marie-Josd, Behind them rode General 
Gillaiu, the Belgiaia Chief of Staff, the Earl of Athlone, 
Admirals Keyes and Ronarch and General Degoutte. 

The old buildings had been preserved and their art 
treasures safely stored away, but the inhabitants, subjected 
for so long to the hardships of the “war zone” regime, had 
^ Accounl "iyen lo the A. by Colonel Van Overstraeten. 
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scarcely recovered fi'ora their surprise at. thcii- oppressor’s 
hurried depnrLure. There had boon zio lime to ^^I'cparo for 
the King’s ai'rival, and iL was not witliouL dilTicuUy ihaL a few 
hags could be found to decorale the houses. The soldiers 
in their new khaki uniforms and stool helmets seemed 
almost like strangex-s to the people, ft was noly when the 
Royal rhnnily appeared that all doubts were dispelled and 
the mad chcex’iug begiui. This meeting of the Sovereigns 
witli their people surging ai-ound them to kiss their hands 
and touch their clothes, as if to make sure that they were 
not droannng, was particuhudy moving in its spontaneous 
exuberance. The King, who nsually succeedeil in hiding 
his feelings, was obvioirsly touched when he shook hond.s 
with the aged Jhxi-gomasler, Curute Visart de Bocannd, that 
pei'fect gontlonian who had stopped u Gerinaii officer’s 
loud threats by saying: “You have the ptxwer, sir. You 
can imprison xne, condemn me, rob me, shoot nic, but I 
have the right to demand that you sliould do it politely.” 

The weather Itad cleared. The liistoricid buildings of 
the Grand’ Flaco formed tin ideal setting. It was as if the 
old belfry, which for the last eight centuries had witnessed 
so many happy and tragic .scenes, looked dowJi upon the 
deliverer’s return and listened to the people’s ciy of 
recognition. During the night the inhabitants were kept 
awake by the noise of horses’ lioovcs and the rumble of guns 
and wagons on the cobble-stones. The moon shone on the 
ancicixt sqmire and on the soldiers’ steel hehnets, so like 
the cascpies worn by the infantry in the Burgundian period. 
The spirit of the past Ixi'oodod over the city atxd watched 
over the homecoming of the army. 


{B) Lophem 

(1) Dxn’ing the last days of the War, King Albert took up 
his resi denco in the small Chateau of Lophem, about a mile 
south of Bruges. It was tliei-e that he carac into contact 
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with the first representatives of Belgian public opinion 
and that he determined the broad outlines of his policy. 

One of the first difficialties in his way was to reconcile 
the views of his subjects who had left the country with the 
views of those who had remained at home. Some Belgians 
at Havre, Paris and London had had great dreams con¬ 
cerning their country’s future. Impressed by the popularity 
enjoyed by Belgium during the first years of the War and 
by the eloquent promises of Allied statesmen, they had 
looked forward to the time when their country, “liberated 
from the shackles of neutrality,” would exert some influence 
in the concert of Europe. The abrogation of neutrality 
implied for them the return of Luxemburg and Limburg 
lost in 1859, and even the annexation of Dutch Flanders, 
with Belgian sovereignty over the mouth of the Scheldt. 
They were bent on obtaining such safeguards as would for 
ever secure them against another German attack. Placed 
in a key position between the Western European Powers, 
Belgium might again, as she had done in the glorious 
Burgundian period, play an important part in the history 
of the world. Leopold II had given her a vast African 
Empire. Albert I, through his heroic action, would ensure 
her a dominant position among the small nations of Europe. 
Living as they did in France or England, the dmigres com¬ 
pared unfavourably the parochial life of pre-War Belgium 
with the free and open existence of the great nations which 
they had learned to admire. They repeated Leopold IPs 
remark : “Small country, small people.” 

In Belgium also the enforced leisure created by the War 
had had its effect, but the people’s minds were more 
concerned with internal than with external affairs. During 
the first years of the King’s reign, the Flemish movement 
and the agitation for tmiversal suffrage had made con¬ 
siderable progress. Patriotic resistance to the occupying 
power had brought together all men of goodwill without 
any distinction of class, ci'eed or party. Many prejudices 
had been wea^'^pned and a closer union bad favoured 
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dcmocralic tendencies. Tin* way in which all responsible 
Fleniisli leaders had opposed the separatist, nianocnvres of 
the German GovernnienL, had sLrenglhoned the belief that 
the lingnisUc prol)lem could be solved without endangering 
the unity of the Slate. The llolgians shared the illusion, 
pre-valent in all belligerent countries, that the War would 
be followed by a period of great prosperity. Their hardships 
having been partictdarly severe and undeserved, they 
fondly treasured the hope that they would be amply 
compensated for their lo.sscs. 

King Albert had bt'eu kept informed of the wishes 
entertained by his people, both inside and outside Belgium. 
He considered that satisfaction must first be given to the 
vast maiorily who had waited ])atieutly and loyally for the 
hour of liberation. His views were shared by M. Cooroman 
who, when assuming the Premiership, httd expressed his 
desire to resign at tlie end of hostilities. It was known that 
a certain prejudice existed in Belgium against the “Govorn- 
nient of Havre” and, generally .speaking, towards all 
civilians who had loft the country. This feeling, though 
somewhat exaggerated, was only human, and the King had 
decided to avoitl friction by forming a now Government 
including men who had lived in close contact with the 
population inside Belgium during the last four years. 

(2) On November 11th, the Soveix'igu received at; 
Lophem the visit of M. Saura, the Spanish Consul in 
Brussels, accompanied by the Liberal deputy, M. Paul Emile 
Jansen and the Ghent Labour loader, M. Anscele. The 
circumstances which led to this visit are worth recoi’diitg. 

As soon as it was known that the Gormans were asking 
for an artnislice, the Bruxellois noticed a peculiar activity 
among German soldiers and officials. Numerous convoys 
were seen coming from the front and moving in the 
direction of Germanyj heaps of papers and archives were 
being bmait in the Park. The return of several notables, 
liberated by Prince Max von Baden, among whom was 
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Burgomaster Max, was shortly expected. The people 
witnessed with amazement open acts of insubordination, 
which the officers, formerly so overbearing, did not dare 
to punish. 

On the 10th a regular riot broke out, which is accurately 
described by M. Vierset, an official of the town: “A pro¬ 
cession of several thousand soldiers, preceded by a lorry 
filled with rifles, started about 2 p.m. from the Gare du 
Nord, waving red flags and the French colours. The soldiers 
who were throvving to the crowd their tricolour cockades, 
made for the Palace of Justice. . . . When they reached 
the Place Poelaert, they held a meeting, five to six thousand 
strong, and acclaimed the Republic. ... In Place Stdphanie 
the first conflict broke out between revolutionists and im¬ 
perialists. The majority of the demonstrators followed the 
rue de la Rdgencc. When they reached the H6tel de 
France, they degraded some officers and trampled on the 
German flag. The red flag was hoisted on the Palais de la 
Nation, and a German Captain made a speech from the 
balcony. We hoard that the downfall of the Government 
had been proclaimed and that General von Falkenhausen— 
the German Governor of Belgium—^liad been placed under 
arrest. The crowd began to sing, and some Belgians joined 
in a song hailing universal suffrage. Near the Stock 
Exchange, soldiers stopped some officers' motor-cars, dis¬ 
armed the occupants and tore off their shoulder-straps. 
The same treatment was inflicted on officers at the house 
of Prince Ruprecht of Bavaria. At another meeting held 
in the Grand’ Place, it was unhappily noticed that some 
Belgian demonstrators were waving flags. ... A com¬ 
mittee of German workmen and soldiers, having requested 
the Burgomaster to attend their meeting, he replied that 
his preseiico was required at the Town Hall, that the 
German Government no longer existed and that he was 
not obliged to recognize its successor. 

“The news of this extraordinary demonstration spread 
rapidly through the town which was soon filled with a 
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juLilant crowd, sinniTi^ and cliceriug the flags hoisted al 
every window. S(jme (h'rmaii .soldiers were seen singing 
llic Jirabangonuc and the Marseillaise. About. 5.50 p.m. a 
party of (ieriuau inariiie.s iirrivod in the Place de Brouckbre 
in cars decoraK'cl with Belgian flag.s. One of them made a 
s])cech in I'Vench, jiraisiug King Albert and the Belgian 
])eople. At his request, tlie Belgian flag was hoisted on 
one of the cal'ds. . . . The joyfid demonstrations of the 
crowd were soon marred by tlu; excesses of .some roughs 
who fraternized with tin* (Tornians. The l)nok.stalls of the 
Plact! lie la Mouuaie were set on fire and the brigade had 
10 protect the General Post Office from the ilamcs,”^ 

Bi'porls of the riots were grixsaly exaggerated and the 
belief sju’ead in ci'rtain quarters that the German revolution¬ 
aries nught join foiT.es with Belgian Couumud.sLs and pro¬ 
voke a .social iqilieaval. 'I'lio Gernian ofheuds who had not 
yc't betui able to leave Brussels were in fear of their lives, 
and Baron von dor lamcken called on the Spanish Ani- 
biissador, Marques do Villulobar, begging him to ask M, 
Franequi to hasten the arrival of the King, .so that public 
order might be restored, l ie offered the envoy.s all facilities 
to pass through the Gorman lines. M. Franequi, wlio as 
President of tlie Comitd d'Alimentation was at the time the 
only Belgian autliority in the town hc.sidos the Burgo- 
ma.ster, refused to leave Brussels, hut .suggested tliat M. 
Jaitson, who happened to he jirosent, .should undertake the 
task. It was arranged that M. Saura should accompany him. 

On their way to Bruges the travellers passed through 
Ghent, which had liecu evacuated by the Gormans on the 
pi-evious night. They called at the Town Hall and M. 
Anseele, the acting Burgomaster, volunteered to accompany 
them. All the motor-cars having been requisitioned, the 
emissaries were compelled to finish their journey in a cab. 
While lunching with the General commanding the Second 
Belgian Division, who had informed the King of their visit, 
they learned that the Armistice had been sigiaod. 

^ Man Souvenirs sur POcciipation Athnmnde. 
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M. Janson’s account of the delegate’s reception by the 
King has been confirmed by those who witnessed the inter¬ 
view, and there is no reason to doubt its accuracy. Those 
who, for political reasons or other motives, questioned the 
wisdom of the Sovereign’s policy, suggested that he liad 
been deceived by a sensational account of the Brussels riots 
and that, under the impression that the populace joined 
with the mutinous soldiers, he granted a number of reforms 
whicli he would never have conceded under normal cir¬ 
cumstances. Such legends are without foundation. 

M. Janson, in a few words, explained to the Sovereign 
the events of the previous day, his account being confirmed 
by M. Saura. The King, who was in no way impressed by 
the news, answered that the Ai-mistice fixed the time¬ 
table of the Gorman evacuation and of the advance of the 
Allied armies. He wished, of course, to enter Brussels as 
early as possible, but it was not within his power to alter 
these arrangements. The delegates then asked the King 
whether he would allow them to explain the political 
situation. M. Anseele, speaking for the Socialists, expressed 
their wish to obtain universal suffrage at the age of twenty- 
one. Addressing the Catholic Prime Minister, the Labour 
leader assured him that if this was not opposed, he could 
roly on the full support of the Socialists for the recon¬ 
struction of the country. M. Janson added that the vast 
majority of Liberals were now ready to support the extension 
of the franchise and that, while a certain section of the 
Catholic pai’ty still preferred the age limit of twenty-five, 
others were inclined to grant the proposed reform. He 
alluded to the problem of the University of Ghent on 
which opinion was divided in all parties. 

“The King,” wrote M. Janson, “was already aware of 
the state of public opinion in Belgium. He had besides, 
during the War, spoken in the trenches with Socialists 
and Christian Democrats} with their usual spontaneity, 
they had expressed to him their hopes and their expecta¬ 
tions. It was therefore without any surprise that he 
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learned that, universal suffrage seemed to all the best 
solution of the franchise problem.”^ 

In fact, the policy adopted at Loplicm was merely the 
result of the information which the Sovereign bad gathered 
during the last months of the War. It may be added that, 
as oai'ly as Uecomber I91d‘, at La I’anne, the King had given 
M. Vandorvoldo assurances that he would favour the 
adoj)tiou of the electoral reform urged by the Socialists. 
Tlu' argument which impres.sod Itim most was the injustice 
which would arise if young soldiers, who had done so much 
for the jireservatiou of the country, sliould not be given the 
same right as older or richer civilian.s. lie wa.s no theorist 
in such matters, and did not believe blind]}' in the panacea 
of democratic inslitulions, but his dislike of anything savour¬ 
ing of unfairness was so strong that he was prepared to run 
some risks in order to remove any cause of grievance. 

It was the same feeling lliat prompted him to give 
satisfaction to hlemish demands. The Walloon provinces 
having falhm first into the hands of the enoiii}', most of his 
recruits had been Flemings, luitl the latter outnumbered 
the Walloons in Lho army, hoth s('ctions of the population, 
soldiers and civiliitns, had resisted the common enemy with 
the same courage and loyalty, and it would have been 
unfair to penalize the Fbunish population hu- the misdeeds 
of a few “ activists.” 

For several months the King and his ministers had dis¬ 
cussed linguistic reforms, specially with reference to the 
University of Ghent.® It soemotl only right that loyalty 
should ho rewarded and that those who had refused the 
offer of thcj Gentians should never have occasion to regret 
their attitude after tlto liberation of the country. 

King Albert did not, however, give an immediate answer 
to MM. Janson and A.nsoele. After introducing them to 
the Queen, he left the room and retired to his study. A 
few moments later the delegates wore shown in and the 

1 LecUiro giveiT by M. Janson, fj;uotctl by Dumoul-Wildon, o/j. ci'f. 

» See p. 375. 
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King told them that he wished, first of all, to consult a 
number of representatives of the three political parties, of 
which he drew up a list. M, Cooreman suggested that the 
names of some prominent Belgians who did not belong to 
Parliament, but who had played an important part during 
the occiipation, should be included. Among these were 
MM. Jaspar and Delacroix, two well-known barristers. It 
was arranged that these gentlemen should be informed of 
the King’s desire to confer with them, and that the next 
interview should take place at Lophem, three days later. 

In adopting this course, the Sovereign merely conformed 
to constitutional practice. M. Cooreman had already inti¬ 
mated his intention of resigning, which he did the next 
day, and it is usual for the King, before choosing a new 
Prime Minister, to consult political leaders. The existing 
Government was the result of the patriotic co-opera¬ 
tion of all parties, and it was obvious that, under the 
circumstances, the Coalition should be maintained. The 
only original feature in the proceedings was the inclusion 
of non-political individuals. But this was justified by the 
desire to bring into the new Government men whose in¬ 
fluence had been particularly marked during the occupation. 

(5) When the second meeting took place, on November 
14th, all apprehensions with regard to the Brussels riots— 
if these ever existed—had been removed. The hostility felt 
against the Germans, at the time, was far too acute to allow 
the Belgians to fraternize with them, even if they chose to 
rebel against their military leaders. Rightly or wrongly, 
these advances and offers of friendship were interpreted as 
a desperate manoeuvre of the enemy, made at the eleventh 
hour, in the hope of ruining the country’s unity. The 
movement did not spread and, when M. Vandervelde 
reached the Capital, he found the Socialists as ready to 
welcome the King as the rest of the population. 

The triumphal reception given to the Sovereigns in 
Ghent, on the previous day, had already shown that the 
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Bolp^ian w'oi'luiK'ii wore iiniimuc ii^aiiisL BoBliovKsni. The 
last, (jovtiiaiis luul loll lUo town soiru' hours bot'oro, and the 
h'W “aclWlsls” who had not Ih'dwUh them wore in liidlnp;. 
Tlie wolcotno {>Lvou to Lite troops arid to the Couirnander-iu' 
Chief ill iho proud city which had been subjocled to rulli- 
less mililary auLhoriiies, and luimihated by the croaliou of 
whaL was called the “(lernian TIulvorslLy,” wms even more 
hoisLerous than in Bruf>os. The peojile satift, and danced 
all lhrouf>h the nifrht, and, in a few places, tlu; wild ICermosso 
v\a,s lit up by tlu' bonfires uuub' of the Jiirnilure and papers 
ihrowu Ironi the windows of the houses and cafes formerly 
occupied by the Cermaiis or their acLivist friends. 

Answc'i Irip, Lho warm conf^ratnlatious of M. Ansotdo, 
who received liltn at the Town Hall, the Khifr expressed 
in tnoviiip; It'nus liLs graULude to t lu'rianlois, but his vision 
of tlio ur;>eiil needs of liis coiuilry remahied unimpaired: 
“.TjCI us work,” ho exclaimed, ‘‘fur the recousLruction 
of our laud, as we liuve strup,p,lefl for four years, hand 
in hand, lioiioslly, in a s])iril. of union and sacrifice, for lire 
proU'clioii of our free iusiitutions.” 

it was ui’fieut Lo provide the counlry with a new 
Governmenl at, the earliest ])()ssihle fluhs Within two days 
the now Cahuiet was formed and its jtroaranuno outliued. 
Jt included only three nieinl)(>rs of the previous Govorn- 
mcjit, MM. Hymans, Binikin and do Br()([ueville. At the 
sirggestion of his advisers, the King asked M, Delacroix to 
assume the heavy eludes of the Premiership. One of the 
main reasons which determined this choice was that the 
new Premier, having had no connect ion with politics, was 
likely to he in a bettor position than any other leader to 
ensure Lho co-operaiion of all parties. 

(4) The King’s decision was unanimously approved at 
the time, not only by the jioliticiaus who had boon called 
into consultation at Lopliem, but by the whole Parliament, 
which endorsed unreservedly the declarations made by the 
Sovereign a few days later. But tlio problems confrouling 
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the new Government were formidable, To the difficulties 
created in all belligerent countries by demobilization and 
economic and financial disturbances, were added the tre¬ 
mendous tasks of pursuing the work of relief, restoring 
wrecked industries, rebuilding railways, and housing the 
population of devastated areas. The return of the refugees, 
instead of relieving it, further aggravated the situation. 

The exaggerated hopes entertained by the Belgians 
were bound to lead to some disappointment, and the conduct 
of affairs by M. Delacroix was severely criticized. It was 
further suggested, during the following years, that the con¬ 
cessions made to the Socialists and Flamingants had been 
premature. In Belgium, as in other countries, universal 
suffrage did not prove a cure for all evils, and those who 
had opposed it in previous days suggested that, if instead of 
weakening his authority by favouring democratic reforms, 
the King had strengthened it by exerting a sterner control 
on the conduct of alfairs, the results might have been very 
different. Some Belgians, influenced by M. Maurras and 
the Action Frangaise, wished to consolidate the power of 
the Executive, and regretted that King Albert did not 
choose this opportunity of altering or even of ignoring the 
Constitution. For four years he had wielded supreme 
power at the head of the Army, and his decrees had not 
been sanctioned by Parliament. Considering the immense 
prestige he enjoyed, would it not have been easy for him 
to keep the helm in his own hands and to suppress the 
political scjuabbles, unreasonable expenditure and costly 
delays which hampered the nation’s recovery? 

This suggestion did not even di-aw an answer from the 
Sovereign. It was a matter between him and his conscience. 
He had sworn to respect the Constitution and, even if ho 
had believed in the virtues of modern dictatorship, he 
would have considered himself bound by his oath. But 
when it was repeatedly said that at Lophem he had been 
the “victim of a plot,” and that his policy had been dictated 
by the fear of revolution; when M. Janson and his col- 
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Icaguos wore accuscfl of grossly oxaggeraiin^- the reports of 
the riots in order to ('xaoL from him those very reforms 
wiiich ho had for so long deemed advisable—he chafed 
against such unfair and humiliating criticism. 

Si^caking to M. Vaudorvelde of a recent pamphlet on 
the subject, he said: “d'hey seem to think that, in November 
1918, [ gave way to the fear of Bolshevism. You know 
that, for a long time, my mind had been made up con¬ 
cerning what had to l)e done on our return to the country.” 

On February lOlh 1950, twelve years after the event, 
he linally lost pulieiicc and wrote to his Prime Minister, 
M. Jaspar, the following letter: 

My dear Prime Minister, 

Following the publication of a recent book, people talk 
again of Lopliem. I can no longer allow without ener¬ 
getic ])roLefeL tlio spreading of legends resting on no 
foundation, which discredit our political rdgimo, and make 
me appc'ur tet have played a ridiculous and pernicious ]3art 
in a critical hour of our liistory. 'Those legends describe 
ino as having l)een the victim of a plot haLclu'd by had 
cithons who had led me to believe in the possible and even 
immodiato peril of revolution, if oxaggtu'atijd concessions 
were denied to democratic claims. Under this false 
impression, I am .suppo.sed to have compelled the Coore- 
nian Cabinet to resign and to have submittod to the 
formation of a Ministry whose composition and pro¬ 
gramme, in.sieacl of answering the superior interests of 
the country’s restoration, had merely satisfied the 
interests of a group of conspirators. 

I am in duty bound to protect the honour of those 
who are accused of having prepared and carried out this 
intrigue, and I have the right to defend my dignity as 
a man and as head of the State. 

I therefore declare: 

1. That the lamented M. Cooreman, from the time 
of his accession to power, had told me of his irrevocable 
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intention of resigning as soon as Llie Government retuinied 
to Belgium. He fulfilled this intention spontaneously, 
at his ovv^n appointed time, without any intervention on 
my partj 

2. That, even before the end of hostilities, the Queen 
and I had come into contact with the inhabitants of 
Ostend, Tournai, Bruges and many other liberated locali¬ 
ties, where we had been able to appreciate the patriotic 
exaltation of the Belgians who had remained under 
German rule; and that, from information which had 
reached me from all sides, I knew that the same spirit 
prevailed in all parts of the kingdom j 

5. That nobody over spoke to me of any imminent or 
future social or political li’ouble. Nobody attempted to 
weigh on my decision by giving me a wrong or tenden¬ 
tious doscriplion of the stale of public opinion; 

A.'. That the Delacroix Cabinet was formed according 
to constilutional usages, after consultation with several 
loaders of all parties; and that all those whom I con¬ 
sulted, without any exception, agreed that it was essential 
tliat the new Govormuent shordd be one of national 
union, as wore the two preceding Cabijiets. Besides, 
Parliament acting with full liberty soon afterwards gave 
its confidence to the new Government. 

I solemnly affirm that any other version of the 
events is contrary to tlio truth. 

I .should he much obliged, my dear Prime Minister, 
if you would make public my present declaration. 

Believe me ever your very affectionate, 

* 

The vigorous language in which this letter is couched 
reminds us of the note prepared for French Headquarters 
during the Battle of the Yser, and shows that, in spite of 
his j)erfect self-command, the King’s temper could be 
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^llhnt of l>rl!>iuni 

sliiTotl l)y uijusllrc, ospc'cially wlioii il involved either his 
•soJdiei'w or liis ('ountiilorsd 

I'lie j) 0 |)iilar c'oucepiion of <i debouciir Monarch whose 
kindness lohn-dtod all oironces, and whose stniliof) indulgence 
was iiLOxhausliblo, is enlii'cly itiislakeu. d'he Sovereign was 
j-oady to lorgivo any huih which was not prompted hy 
malice' and to overlook any breacli of etiqucLLo which was 
ojily lh(' resull of ignorance. But those who lived wdth 
him knew tluO his disph-asuro was roustal hy anything 
which u|ipoarod underhand. Oiu' of his socvcLaries has 
wrilK'ii lhaL“he possessedsuelipersonal presLigethal alllhose 
who wei-e adinilleil lo woi’k for him c'udt'd by idolizing him,” 
and stweral of his collaboralors were uol (rained courtiors. 
Ai the same (iino he wislu'd his jwiv.icy lo he respected, 
and r('S('nle(l holh iusincorily and jndiscrelion. The main 
h'aliiro of his charucier was pejdec.t hahuice, ami thai balance 
w''as jtiaiuhiiiied belwoeji goodness' and slrength as it was 
hoLweem physical and iul('ll(!Clual (mergy, or active and 
CutU(;mpUiLive life. 

(d) Tlu! loLlev on the Ijoplumi incidout has a I’lirLliGr 
inlercsl. It wars j)ul)lishetl tho next day in every Belgian 
])apor and was iho moans chosen hy (lie Ikitig to appeal 
direcliy to p)uhlic opinion in a controversy. Such a pro¬ 
cedure would ajqiear almost iiupossihle in oilier couslitu- 
tionul kingdoms, niort' parlicuhvrly in Ciroat Britain. 

Tho power of tho (hewn, so well defined hy Bagohot, 
“to advise, to encourage and lo warn,” is used more freely 
in Bolgiuxu than in any other cmislilulional country. 
King Albert was mcri'ly following a tradition ostabliahod by 
his predecessors, iho 1'ir.st “]mblic letter” of this kind having 
boon written hy Leopold I in 1857. In Slate affairs the 
Sovereign’s initiative is striclly limited hy ministerial re¬ 
sponsibilities, but when it i.s merely tho expression of a 
personal opinion, it is as free as that of any other siatesman. 

The distinction was clearly ostahlishod in the Chamber 

1 Sen p. 212. 
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in the course of a debaLe on December 6 th 1904: “It is 
going too far,” declared the Minister of Justice on that 
occasion, “to say that the minister must assume responsi¬ 
bility for all the King’s speeches and of all his letters. 
Such is not the constitutional doctrine. Article 64' of the 
Constitution reads: ‘No statemeuL by ihe ICng can carry 
any effect unless it is signed by a minister who, by that act 
alone, makes himself responsible.’ You understand, Gentle¬ 
men, that the minister is only responsible for such state¬ 
ments or measures which may affect the course of public 
affairs, the rights of citizens or public interest 5 but, outside 
such statements, the King has the right to express opinions, 
sentiments or wishes without his ministers accepting re¬ 
sponsibility for them. If it were not so, the King would 
be placed below the least of his citizens when, as a matter 
of fact, ho occupies an eminent position in our political 
structure, and exerts a considerable though discreet influence 
on public affairs.” 

According to the articles of the Belgian Constitution, the 
King’s power appears almost as restricted as that of the 
President of the French Republic^ ho nominates and 
revokes liis ministers, dissolve.s and prorogues the Chambers, 
declares war-; he makes treaties, civil and military appoint¬ 
ments, and all decrees necessary for the administration of 
the law. In all these public functions the minister’s 
signature is reeprired, and the Constitution is particularly 
explicit regarding ministerial responsibility. Apart from 
the command of the Army, which he only assumes in 
exceptional circumstances, the Sovereign’s initiative seems 
therefore reduced to the right of dissolution and to the 
choice of his minister dining a crisis and, here again, ho 
is bound by the respective .situation of parties in Parliament, 
But this superficial conception of the King’s power does not 
give any idea of the influence which he wields as “warner 
and adviser.” Besides the written law, which ho is bound 
to respect, there are unwritten usages and practices which 
give him a wide scope of action. 



7)2^' Albert of Belghiin 

When ihe fraiicliiso was cxloiideil in 1895, some sLudenls 
ot' Belgian iusliluLioiis wci'o afraid of iho elTecL which this 
relorni might have oti llie moiiarcliy. “Kingship,” wrote 
hainiing', “is a brilliant iraiue around an enipLy canvas, 
it renders ilie negative service of eruninalhig competition 
for the (irsL laudv . . . What will tliis liction become in 
the future, when confronled with the universal suffrage 
question? Will <i decorative monarchy, without intrinsic 
furc(', resist the strength of the masses which ignore its 
value or only know it as a priiHdple opjtosed to their rule?” i 

What lhes(5 Ihiidvors did tioL foresee was ihtit there was 
no fnndainentiil antagonism la'tweon the devt'lopmont of 
democracy and lluiL of th<' monarchy, the existence of the 
latter being in no wtiy d(>j)endenl on the preservation of 
political privileges. Ou llu' contrary, as King Albert seems 
to have forosetni in his Acct'ssion sj)eec)i, llu' part pbiyed by 
th(( Sovereign us delender of purely national interests, and 
arbiter of political and social conflicts, was destined to grow 
with llio exloiTsioii of th(' suffragr'. “'I'ho King has not 
con([uorod new powtsr,” rtuttarks M. do Lichtervnlde, “but 
the inllueue.o of the Crown, far from diminishing, has 
steadily increased with the yearsj it bos in no way been 
affected by the clrmgt' from iht' censitaira i cgivie to 
ixnivorsal siiffrage. It even looks as if the monarchy were 
stronger, since it no longer secmis to rest on a limited 
section of t.ho coinnumity, which agitators are always ready 
to denounce as being in oj)])osiiiou with the othcn\” ^ 

The King po.ssessed, in no stnall degree, that historical 
sense which is by no moans the exclusive privilege of 
historians, but which is so .seldom foniul tunong iioliticians. 
Ho saw no reason why a ronsLitutioual monarch shoidd not 
reconcile social as well a.s political or philosophical differences. 
He had no sympathy with the doctrine of class war, but he 
had a groat deal of sympathy for the condition of the poor 
aird was not more inclined to questioii the sincerity of the 

^ Rtjleclions muraUs et politiques. 

^ La MonarcMe m Belgique sous Leopold I et Liopolcl II. 
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Labour leaders Lhan that of the representatives of other 
parties. Their republicanism did not frighten him. Far 
from placing them outside the pale, he appealed to theii- 
patriotism and took them into his confidence. Almost un¬ 
consciously, he increased the prestige of the Crown by 
broadening the bases of political lile, and by calling on all 
Belgian citizens indiscriminately to collaborate in the work 
of national reconstruction. Dictatorship and demagogy 
were both alien to him. He was fond of alluding to the 
Prussian Junkers’ motto; “Sei der Kdnig absolute dass er 
unsern Willcn thut '"—let the King wield absolute power so 
that ho acts according to our will—and knew that the 
dictator is often the slave of his supporters. 

The Constitution was not for King Albert a necessary 
evil, and he frequently spoke of its “elasticity” and of the 
wide scope it gave to the people’s energy. Had he, at 
Lophera, or a few days later at Brussels, accomplished his 
coup d’dtat, he would have alienated the sympathies which 
he had so successfully enlisted since the beginning of his 
reign. He would have wrecked, at ono blow, the patient 
work of the last ton yoai-s. He would have justified the 
unfair accusations levelled at the monarchy before his 
Accession to the throne. He would have divided the 
Nation against herself and been obliged to maintain internal 
peace thiough methods which were both foreign to his 
nature and repugnant to his conscience. It would have 
been a sad conclusion to the great epic of tlie last four 
years, had the dofcaider of Law in international relations 
become the violator of Law in internal affairs. No material 
or political advantage would have bcoir sufficient com¬ 
pensation for such failure. 

(C) Brussels 

(1) Meanwhile, the evacuation of Belgian territory by 
the German armies was proceeding apace. 

On November 20 th, the Sovereigns re-entered Antwerp. 



") 2(3 Jllhc.it nj Bel gin m 

riip sLraii^o .spc'cl.u'lo of Llio desorU'd Scheldt and empty 
doetks shovvf'd liovv coniplc'loly trade had bocni ‘itiiled by 
llio War, l\(iw iir^eiil -vvas the need ofeaiiioniic restoration. 
IjuI if the stream setoiif'd to liave lost its bnsj' traffic, the 
town was oxtraorditi.irily animated. On the stej)s of the 
cathedral, (lardiiutl IVh'reh'r was waitinp; for the Kiup;. 
After exchan^^iIlf!, a lew words with him, he led the way 
towards the altar, It w'us their lij-si lueetiiig .since the 
War. In s|)ite ol' the sohaniiily of the surroundings, 
the congregation could not restrain llu'ir enthusiasm. The 
great (iothic ntivo rc'sounded with c.lus'r.s such as it had 
])rohnl>ly ncivei- lusard he[’or(!. 

A.S soon as th(' Armistice luul heeu signed, lire (lermans 
liad ohtaiued permission from the Dutidi (lovcrumenl to cross 
1 .imburg. 'I’lieir dtli Army retreated towards IVlaesycIc and, 
alh'r doposiliitg their tirms, passed through Dutch territory 
on tlieir way hack to (lenmniy. Thc! ()lh A,rmy passed 
through J ithg(', and I lu' Allied troops followetl closely in order 
to Lake their sLtttid on tlu' Uhinc, the helgiuirs between the 
Diilcli frontier and Non.ss, tlu' Ih’ili.sli and iircnch from Neuss 
to Dohleti/,, ajid the Americans and French from Coblenz to 
Switzerland. 'J'he Koytil ojitry inlu Bru.ssol.s, which had been 
delayed by tlie.sf' moyonients, took |)laco ou November 23nd. 

Ibd'ore T’eaching bis Capital, King Albert had l)oeu able 
to form some idea of tlu* slate in which the ('netny had 
left Belgium, lie could but cotitrust the wrecked railway 
line.s, cbokcul catuils, descu-led fields, half-dostvoyod villages 
and flooded rivers, with the jn-osporous and well-ordered 
aspticL of Fland(;r,s and Brabant in pro-War days. This 
sight only confiruied his first inipro.ssion ; “ What destruc¬ 
tion! ” flow many years would it take to lioal such wounds? 
He was comforted, liowcwei-, at Lite time, by the l,bought 
that the damage was purely material, iriie spirit of the 
people was sound enough, and ho never felt so much at 
one with them. It was jxol merely the cheers given to a 
victorious ai’my, but a goxiuiiic .homocoining, a material 
reunion where there had never been any spiritual disunion. 
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The rejoicing of the crowd, Lhe look of recognition and 
devotion in every face, confirmed lais fond belief that 
“victory would wipe out everything.” 

Official receptions did not impress him so much as the 
thousand tokens of affection given him on all sides. Almost 
every window was crowded with objecis hidden from the 
Germans; portraits of the Royal Family, tricolour cockades, 
medallions, even brass pots and pans and woollen mattresses 
which had been hidden to escape requisitions. It was as if 
every citizen wished to show that he “had done his bit” 
and run some risk for the common cause. Belgian and 
allied soldiers were received with open arms, and the last 
precious stores raided to make them welcome. Wine bottles 
were unearthed from the gardens, the last chickens were 
killed, money was spent recklessly. It was not “ to-morrow 
we die,” but “ to-morrow we live.” It was a long-expected 
miracle; the end of physical suffering and moral misery; 
the opening of a new era, of a land of plenty. Never was 
there such a mad feast among such sad surroundings. 

For every house bore the stain of war. Even Brussels 
which, owing to the presence of Ministers of neutral Powers, 
had been comparatively spared, had a dismal look. Every¬ 
thing was in disrepair, grass growing in the streets, dis¬ 
jointed pavements, water-stained frontages. Owing to Lhe 
seizure of brass articles, all plates and knobs had been taken 
from the doors, and the finest mansions could only boast 
a piece of wire in place of a bell-jiull. The city, which for¬ 
merly looked so cheerful and elegant, with its spacious 
modci-n suburbs, its aristocratic quarter in the French style 
of the eighteenth century, and its incomparable Gothic and 
Renaissance buildings Lowering over narrow streets, bore a 
thousand signs of neglect and poverty. Bui here, at least, 
due warning had been given and some preparations could 
be made. Flags and banners helped to hide the wounds. 

(2) The King and Queen had followed almost the same 
road on the day of their Accession, when it had been 
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wrilLoii lluil “ Rrussels would iiev(!T -^oe sncli a demon- 
slnuimi It was llu'ii a prosjM'i'Oiis and lieallhy 

crowd. 'I'Ih' yoiiiif* Kiiij; wore Lho cocked lial, ondjcoldcred 
coalj ami wliitf' lax'oehos of a {^oiu'cal’s full ujiiform in 
1909. IJo now appeared in .siinjdo and austere khaki 5 on 
Ills head, hiu-d sleeJ lind taken the ])lace of ostrich foalliers. 
TTis face was tainn'd and lined} ho Jiad ^one through 
fire. 1 Us [H'ople also had had their ordeal; their clothes 
ap])eared worn out in sj)ilo of ])allK'tlc, efforts to look theic 
best in honour of tln'ir Sovereign; the nuirk of war was on 
their faces and showed even in their feverish excitement. 

'Fho .scene has oltini Ixm'u cksscrilied. To an observer, 
unaware of lho events of i1h> lasi four year.s, it would have 
appeal'd inci’edihle. Who could havt' dreanit of American, 
Jiritish and hVcMic.h detaclnmnits parading through the rue 
Royalo? How could ihe Queen and tlie Princess ridc! .side by 
side with the Prince of Wal(>s at the head of holgian troops? 
Since when did holgian c.rowds sing thc'ir Brahangonne 
with such heart-rending earnestiie.ss? Why tlie.se tragic 
cheers, and why, on both side.s of iIk' .street, thks long file of 
Htrotchor-hearors, carrying to relief slat ions hn udred,s of faint- 
iug jicoplo uuablo to .stand lln'slrtiin? If he had been told 
that this was a Sovin-oign re-entering Ids Cajutal after fonr 
years of vinhiterrujited struggle, this oh-sorver would have 
heen ec|ually puzzled hy tlni King’s gi-avc ox])rcssiou, for his 
emotion was loo strong 10 allow him to drop the mask. 

Later hr the day, the almosphtn’t' relaxed and a joyful 
reaction set in. d’hero was a meeting at the Town Hall, 
where Albert I could be seen, smiling and talking familiarly 
with Cardinal Mercier, almost as lull as hinrseff in his red 
robes, and small Burgomaster Max, nndaunted by bis long 
captivity-—a contra.st recalling Land.seer’.s “Dignity and 
Impudence”—a most unconventional gatheuing, in wbich 
the Sovereign, mot for- the first Lime, after their long 
separation, the brave lawyers, raagistratc.s, doctors, pro¬ 
fessors, members of the ConiU6 d’Alr mentation, who each 
in his sphere had fought famine and discouragement. 
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OuLside, the historical Grand’ Place was filled with a 
motley crowd in which the blue and khaki of French and 
British uniforms dotted the black mass of the citizens’ 
Sunday best. When, in answer To their call, the JCing 
appeared on ihe balcony, that sombre carpet was suddenly 
lit up with thousands of white faces turned towards him, 
and the air was once more rent with acclamations, louder 
and ever louder. The peoj)lc, feeling that their shouts 
were keeping him there, and wishing to see more and more 
of him, prolonged their cry, until their lioarscness and ex¬ 
haustion allowed liim to retire. Songs broke out, the 
Brabangonne^ and the Marseillaise in honour of the French, 
and in honour of the British, not the National Anthem, 
but "Tipperary”—and never did it sound so strange as in 
that old square of Brabant, very different from Leicester 
Square, hummed rather than sung by those who knew Lite 
tune without understanding the words. Its quickened 
rhythm prompted the people to dance, or rather to hop about, 
since there was no room for dancing. Children and women 
in danger of being stifled, were raised in the arms of the 
strong. One stalwart Highlander in particular, provoked 
groat merriment by hoisting onto his broad shoulders a 
frail old lady who, completely losing her head, conducted 
the proceedings with a dilapidated umbrella.^ 

(5) These were only some of the external aspects of the 
great return. Its deep meaning was liner and simpler, 
nothing less than the amazing experience of a dream come 
true, tlie complete and satisfying realization of an ideal. 

One medal struck during the occupation with the jirofile 
of the King and Queen bore the inscription: “Our place is 
with you at the front.” Their pictures were in every home, 
and the cliildren who were too young to remember them 
were taught to pray for them. Persecution only exasperated 
the people’s wounded loyalty. Since the National Fdte 
could only be celebrated in the churches, even the tin- 
^ Witaessed by tlie A. 
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bt'liovor i'oiiiiil lii.s way iLoro. 'I'lic irna^c of Lbo iSoldicr 
J^’iTig', tlu' (:.liain|)i()ii of IVoodoni, llu* (niiljodinietil of nil tlial 
was b(‘sl ill lli(‘ cmmlry, lillod all liearLs and became the 
yri'aLesl ('(miforl in limes of adversily. Any bad news 
coucei-uinjv llie War, eviny now privalion and bumiliaLion 
was oimuti'n'd by the words; “ When ihi' Kin^- comes borne.” 
lie was exjK'Cled almosl. as a redeenu'r. h'ho legend 
planli’d ill llu' mud oC Llio Yser s])rea(l and grc'w in every 
bidgiau Low'u and village. If llie .soldiers, who saw him so 
ol'um. and from whom iii' clahned .such heavy saciihces, 
were aide In Ideali/.c Jiim, wbal. picLurc could noL be 
evoked by I he ovi'r-excited imaginaltoii of an oppressed 
population, ciiL olf from lbo rest of llie w'orld, conl’inod lo 
llieir hou.ses and brooding endlessly over their grievances 
in ihe prcsenl and tlair hopes in the fidure.i 

“Wbal oiu' knew of him,” wriU's M. Nolliomb, “had 
lieeri ineditaled, what one could not bnow had lieen felt, 
divined or eonjecUirod. I'lveryone liad literally lived his 
King, had built him according Lo his characLer, liis past 
aclitms, lbo fragments gathered of bis legend, as splendid 
as pesslblo, us he was bound lo be. 'I’he ])oople slinl in 
ciliOvS and villages had, day liy day, and feulnre by feature 
drawn and rtt-drawn his a.specl, in order lo fix it more 
deeply in their hearts. ... ft was a dangerons trialj he 
stood it fully, for the Scinio sorrow and tlio same hope had 
ripened him, and made him such <is he was dri'amt to be. 
'Fhoso who waited and he who came liad I’eaclied the 
same point.” 

'riiero is no exaggerutiou in the.so linos. King Albert’s 
return was a milcpio experience, for himself and for his 
people. The realization of an ideal does not often occur in 
individual life. It is so exceptional in the life of a nation 
as to be almost overwhelming. For nuiuy days l,he emotion 
which gripiied the people’s throat never relaxed. It was 
still increased hy the physical condition to which they had 
been reduced. The long files of slretchor-bearcrs, along 

^ See pp. 243-2‘l'(). 
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ihe rue Royale, Lold a plain and sad story 5 many who 
had survived the sufferings of oppression succumbed after 
deliverance. 

Even in this hour of tiiumph tlie King’s wisdom did not 
desert him. He knew that peace would not fulfil his 
people’s hopes and that his country, instead of resting on 
her laurels and reaping the benefits of her sacrifice, would 
have to work hard and long before normal life could he 
restored. Abroad, the fate of Belgium must depend largely 
upon the decision of the Allied Powers and on the course 
of events in Europe which he had no means of controlling. 
At home, he became again a constitutional Monarch, and in 
spite of his exceptional prestige, might be unable to obtain 
the urgent and drastic measures which the hour required. 

If such foreboding crossed his mind, it could not mar 
the deep satisfaction which he felt riding through Brussels, 
at the head of his faithful troops, and listening to the shouts 
of the crowd from the balcony of the Pldtel de Ville. Ho 
was not dependent on popularity, but he appreciated it as 
much as any man. He lived in the present as well as in 
the past and in the future. From August 1914 to this day, 
his army had followed him; now he realized that his people 
had also been at one with him all through the struggle. 
Their unbounded loyalty proved that there had been only 
one will and one soul throughout Belgium, and that he had 
succeeded in expressing it. That was enough. If to¬ 
morrow brought fresh troubles, he would be prepared to 
meet them in his own way and in his own time. Nothing 
could ever take away the glory of that hour. 

(4) The first words of his great speech in Parliament, 
on the same day, ring like the exordium of a Roman 
oration; “Gentlemen, I bring you the greeting of the 
army. We have come from the Yser, my soldiers and I, 
through our towns and our liberated countryside, and here 
am I before the representatives of the country —et me void 
devant les reprdsentants du pays.” Extraordinary words 
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from this simple uiati, who always clothed his ihoiights in 
plaiu, clear laiigongo, and seemed purposely Lo fivoicl elo- 
(pionce. But the moincnt also was exlraordiiiary, and the 
King scorns to have boon carried away by its greatness. 

After wielding the Exocnlive powei' for four years and 
winning for himself au unproccdf'nted prestige and 
popularity, he wa.s going Lo abdicate, d’he Chief of the 
Yscr would henceforth efface himself before Parliament 
and become again, with his ministers, the servant of the 
Nation. At lliat moment of rennneiation he addressed the 
Belgian Chamber as a Consnl rcUuming Lo home at the 
head of his legions might have addressed the Senate; 
“ and here am I.” 

lie continued in the same tojie, as a true servant of 
the Bes Puhlicer. “Four years ago, you entrusted me with 
the national army, in order lo dclend the country in peril, 
r come to render you au account of iny acts. I conio to 
tell you what the sohlitn-s of Belgium have heen, the 
endurance they .showed, the courage and daring they dis- 
pltiyed, the groat results obtained by their efforts.” 

Soon, liowovor, iie rovortod lo his usual style, while 
explaining the rnlc.s which delorniined his conduct as 
Commander-lu-Chief: first, “to fulfil, within the limit 
of possibility, Belgium’s intornatiouai oi)ligaLions,” and, 
secondly, “to spare tire blood of her soldiers, ensure their 
material and moral woll-ladug and alleviate their sufferings.” 

Every decision taken and instruction i.ssuod from the 
hoginning of hostilities to the Armistice can bo explained 
in the light of these two guiding principles, tlie retreat on 
Antwerj), the two sorties, the rcJ'nsal to lake part in pre- 
matxrro offensives, the stand on the "Ysor, the work of 
reorganization, and finally, tins coiuilry’s liberation. There 
is the same conLiimity in the leader’s conception of his 
military duties as in that of his constilutioual responsibilities. 
Everything is determined by clear, simple ideas. There is 
no shadow in the picture, no mystery. It appears like a 
fresco on a bright wall. 
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After relating the military operations, year by year, the 
King paid homage to the Allied Powers who answered his 
appeal as guarantors of neutrality and to those who joined 
in later and helped to deliver the oppressed country: “I have 
another duty to fulfil in bearing witness to the fine military 
virtues of the allied troops who fought in Belgium in 
brotherly union with our own, animated by the same ideal 
and the same spirit of sacrifice. Honour to the soldiers of 
France, Great Britain and the United States, who came to 
our rescue. I bow reverently before those who died and 
who rest in our country’s soil which they made for ever 
sacred. Grateful Belgium will keep alive and treasure their 
glorious memory.” 

It was the longest speech ho ever made, and he must 
have prepared it carefully, as he did all his important 
speeches. Ho wished to express his gratitude to all, and he 
seems to have been particularly anxious not to forget 
anyone, and to avoid hurting the feelings of some unknown 
friend: not only the army, but also the civilians who 
suffered under German oppression, first of all, the relatives 
of the soldiers who had remained for so long without stews, 
then those who had devoted themselves to relief work, 
women as well us men, those women who “showed once 
more what can be expected of their goodness and of the 
intuition which makes them discover the wound which 
needs healing and the jrain which must be alleviated.” 

Suffering endured in common had been, during the 
occupation, the nation’s patrimony^ confidence had been 
preserved to the end. Flow could the bonds of solidarity 
now bo broken: “It would be unbelievable that the fruitful 
union of which the Belgians have given such an admirable 
example during the War, should give way, oti the morrow 
of the liberation of their territory, to a renewal of sterile 
cjuarrels. Such rtnion must remain a reality.” 

The preservation of national co-operation was the main 
theme of the King’s solemn advice to his people in this 
critical hour of history. It was indispensable in order to 
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pursue willi success the worlc of reconstrudiou, to clear the 
wrockap;e of war, r(>build industries, restore trade and 
finance. No division coidd be allowed to jeopardize this 
urgent task. (Irecds and opinions must be rcspccLcd, hut 
union must be preserved between believers and ruibelievers, 
einplojers and employees, Flemish and French-speaking 
citizens. As a token of his policy of national union, the 
new Goverinneut, including men of the three political 
])urties, had ])laced on its jirogrannne general suffrage at the 
ago of twenty-one, and the creation of a Blemish University 
at Ghent; “Itlj^uality in sulferiug atid endurance has 
creatc'd (scpial rights. . . . The practice of religion . . . 
has never Ix'ou in tin; army aji obstacle to comradeshipj 
how could such dill'erences be the cause of division in 
civil and |M)litical life?” Fxonoinic solidarity neco.ssitatos 
“a loyal alhaiice between Capital and Labour and a fair 
distribution of the produc.t of commott efforts.” A 
fruitful union impHo.s “the .sincere collaboration of all 
the cliildren of the .same country, without distinction of 
origin or language.” In this rc.specl the stiictest ocpiality 
and justice will itispire “the legislation of the new 
Government.” 

llio conduslou of the .spt'ech brings together the two 
groat principle.s whicli dominated the King’s policy, the 
preservation and defence of inLornational law, and the 
dcvoloimiettL of democratic izusiiiuLiims, safeguarding the 
interests oJ' (wery group of the community: “By her 
constancy, her sLoici.sni, the heroism of hoi’ array and of 
her population, Belgium has compiered the syrapathios and 
admiration of the world. She lias become) in all eyes, the 
vsacred expression of the cause of IGght.” And further: 
“Order is the ha.sis of social life . . . hut fruitful order 
does not depend on forced submission or the effects of 
external con.sLraint, it must rest on the common agreement 
of heax’ts and wills. 'Uhus the spirit of fraternity and con¬ 
cord appears to he as much a civic duty as the respect of 
public order. To work, thou, Gontlemeu! God help you 
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Lo make Belgium a country ever more united and ever more 
worthy to be cherished by her cliildren.” 

While re-reading this plain and clear declaration which, 
at the time, received unanimous approval, it is difficult to 
understand how any of the King’s supporters could ever 
have misinterpreted his intentions. Before, during and 
after the War, his attitude remained perfectly consistent. 
If for four years he used the extraordinary powers which 
the Constitution allowed him to exercise in exceptional 
circumstances, it was merely because he was fighting for 
the preservation of international law and for the sacredness 
of treaties. He never dissociated, in his mind, internal 
from external affairs, and opposed instinctively any breach 
of national or international order. But such order was only 
valid if it rested on the freewill of citizens and nations. It 
became an intolerable tyranny if it was imposed from out¬ 
side, either by a dictator on his subjects or by the hegemony 
of one nation, or group of nations, on others. 

In ascending the throne, King Albert had declared that 
he had “ a very clear vision of his task.” That vision never 
ahered, and even the turmoil of the World War and the 
ordeal of 1914 did not disturb its harmony. A mere 
soldier, after appreciating for four years the advantages of 
military discipline, might have deemed it useful to apply 
the same method after the conclusion of peace. King 
Albert was not merely a good general, he was also a states¬ 
man and a philosopher. The statesman believed in con- 
stitittionalism and the philosopher in the freedom and dignity 
of man. His course was traced beforehand and he nevej' 
liesitatcd, either at Lophem or at Brussels. f-Iad he been 
a farxner like Cincinnatus, he would have gone back to 
the plough. Being a constitutional King, he went back 
to his study, and after being Commander, hecarne again 
Counsellor. 
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Reconstruction (^1918-1933) 

{A) P'l'rsailh’s and /Ifter 

(1) Tiiii voluntary abdication of power al, a Lime when its 
exerci^^e ini^lil solve inanj diriicullios, needs a strong will 
and a been sense ol' duty, but greater qualities are required 
I'roiu u king when liC' has to snhndl lo decisions imposed 
upon him hy foreign stalesmeii, and lo sec the interests of 
his ('ounlry, which had becm jdaced in the J'orefrout of 
their war aims, give way lo new intcri'sls and reci'de into 
lh(j background. 

Had (iui War Iv'cm brought lo a conclusion in 1916, 
there is no douliL tluU ihdginui wonld have played an 
imporlaiu part in the peace negotiations. The spontaneous 
declaration of Sainte Advesse was still fresh in all minds, 
and had nut yet been overshadowed liy new diplomatic 
ongagonu'nls. d'he Ih'lglun cause had been one of tho most 
tc'lling weapons in tlie Allies’ armoury when they justified 
their atliUidc befori' neutrals. It I’cmaiiied to the last a 
sLunihling-hlock lo all attmnpls nindo to bring about a 
preruaturo .solnlion ol' the coiifiie.t. lint as soon as tho 
Armislico was signed, tho vic.t urn ms nations wore .swept by 
an irrosisLiblo wish to satisfy their ainhition.s at the oxpxniso 
of the vuuquishod, and to r<>coive, coin])eti.sations for the 
10 .SS 0 S they had suffered during the ])r()loiiged struggle. 
Th'is reaction wa.s bound to itd'luencc the ropi'csontatives of 
the big Powers, who had also to satisfy tlie clainrs of a 
nunihor of old and nc’W iuUi()naliLie.s, beside which Belgian 
questions dwindled into in.sigiiiticaiice. 

The Allies’ attitude was not piurcly insjured by selfish 
motives. In many instances, it was associated with a 

536 
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genuine enthusiasm for Lhe grandiose plan, elaborated by 
President Wilson, to put an end to international conflicts 
by the creation of the League of Nations. There was 
indeed a close connection between the spirit of the Cove¬ 
nant and the motive which inspired Eng Albert in resist¬ 
ing the German aggression. The respect of international 
treaties is the necessary condition for the development of 
a system which would abolish neutrality by neutralizing 
the whole world. But the concrete application made by 
Belgium of such principles in 1914 faded in the light of 
post-War idealism. The violation of Belgian neutrality 
belonged to the past, and people, in those days, lived in 
the future. 

The King did not expect to sit at the Conference table, 
but he certainly hoped that his representatives who had 
been invited and even urged to join m previous diplomatic 
transactions, sliould be called upon to paiticipate in the 
Peace negotiations, tie also hoped that, in consideration of 
the special position occupied by Belgium and of her ex¬ 
ceptional sacrifices, she would not be obliged to press her 
claims unduly on the reluctant attention of those who had 
so readily acknowledged her right to full restoration and 
compensations. 

If he was disappointed, he bore his disappointment with 
remarkable patience and dignity. His knowledge of history, 
his sense of proportion—and no doubt also his sense of 
humour—allowed him to watch the course of negotiations 
with philosophy. He possessed llie gift of recognizing the 
inevitable and submitting to it with a good grace. He 
never wasted his energy on a hopeless attempt to achieve 
the impossible or on vain protests against events which 
were beyond his reach. Pic knew what he could do, in his 
own kingdom. If he was ever prompted to criticize, it was 
because others did not always realize their liuntations in the 
same way. 

This attitude is illustrated by a letter, hitherto un¬ 
published, addressed to the Prime Minister, M. Delacroix, 

V 
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on J\.ine 29Lh 1919, after ihc signature of tbe Peace 
'Treaty.^ 

My dear Ministek, 

Peace is signed. It docs not yet bring to Belgium 
the full satisfaction lo whicli the achicveineiils of her 
soldiers and the indomitalde resistance of her population 
seemed to gi^c her a right. 

Such as it is, however, the Treaty of Versailles is 
going to bo the basts of tlio political and social regime 
under which oiu' Couniry must be raised from her ruins. 

'Phe work of rc.storation began, on the morrow of 
the Armistice, among many hopes and great incertitudes. 
It will now be pursued among sLetmer porspeclivos hut 
on a well-defined ground, favourable to strong and clear 
resolutions. 

The hour has come for an immense and comhinetl 
olfort from all. 

Everyone must develop the consciousness of his duties 
of disciplino and solidarity towards the community. In¬ 
creased production, bettor cquiprnctiL, improved methods 
of material attd intellectual labour and a systematic 
search for commercial outlets will provide sources of now 
wealth for the good of all. Economy in public and 
])rivaLe affairs, sacrifice of all ox])cmscs which arc not 
indispensable to tlic maintenance of the Nation’s j)hysical 
and intellectual health, will proveuL the waste of our loo 
weak ro.sourco.s. 

The gravity of jn'osenl circumstances, uxiderstood by 
all, will again give to the Belgian people, who have re¬ 
covered their freedom, the high moral standard which 
has been their strength under enemy occupation. 

Let us as.sorL before all, our will to build up a finer 
Belgium, The faith which wc have in ourselves will 
inspire confidence to the groat friendly Powers. 

Let us call the whole people to work and to the 

^ Reproduced by kind permission of Madiunc Delacroix. 
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fulfilment of ciric duty. The Government appreciates 
its responsibilities, Parliament is ready to co-operate in 
the task, the Press will uphold this public patriotic 
effort. 

I wish, my dear Minister, to assure you that I am 
whole-heartedly with all Belgian citizens at the moment 
when they are preparing themselves for the great work 
of peace and restoration. 

Believe me. 

Your very affectionate, 

Albert. 

(2) After some delay the hrst plenary session of the 
Peace Conference was summoned in Paris on January 18th 
1919. 

After the entry of Amei'ica into the struggle, most 
nations which were not under the direct threat of German 
arms, had declared war against the Central Powers or 
broken off diplomatic relations. Among them were coun¬ 
tries like Cuba, Siam, Liberia, China, Brazil, and a number 
ot South American Republics, which only suffered from the 
submarine campaign and had made no contribution to the 
military effort of the Allies. There were thus twenty-seven 
States of the Entente represented at the Conference, and it 
appeared necessary to leave the final decisions in the hands 
of a Supreme Council, to which the reports of the various 
committees were submitted. This Council of Ten was 
later reduced to the Big Four, i.e. President Wilson, 
Mr. Lloyd George, M. Cldmenceau and M. Orlando, Japan’s 
collaboration being only required on special occasions. 

This distinction between Powers of “general” and 
“restricled” interests is justified by M. Tardieu, the close 
collaborator of M. Cldmenceau, in his book on the Peace 
Treaty. “Among the victors,” he writes, “some had given 
everything, their soil, their blood, their treasure not only 
to defend their own liberties, but to win liberty for others. 
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The laltoi'j on ihe conLraty, despite the endurance of long 
sulTcrings, owed their resnna'Cllon eniivoly to the former. 
A classilication was thus essential.”^ If it was imthied 
with regard to tlie State's whieli had taken no active share 
in the niilitary opt'rations, it certainly did not apply to 
BolgiLui), Serbia and the Dominions. d’Jio interests of the 
latter could, however, ho voiced at the Supreme Council 
l)y the British rremic'r, while tlto two former had only the 
poor comfort of Ixjing allotted, with Brazil, three delegates at 
th(! plenary session, against two or one given to other nations. 

d'licr(^ was evidently, on the part of the re])resoutativcs 
of the Principal Powers, a genuine desire to hasten pro¬ 
ceedings on account of the unsettled situation in Europe, 
the urgency of early dcmohilizatiou and the wish to return 
as soon as possible to their respective countries, in order to 
kcej) in closer contact with public opinion. 'Plus was made 
plain by the retort of M. Cldiuoncnau to Sir Robert Borden 
on January 25th, in which, alluding to that “very grout, 
very august, and at times very imperious force called 
public opinion,” ho said: “It will not ask us if such and 
such a State was roprosentod on such and such a cora- 
mis.siou, d'liat is of no interest to anybody. Public opinion 
will a.sk us what wc have done.” d’ho main j)reoccupation 
of the Supreme Council was to coitu! to an agreemont and 
to obtain Germany’s signature as early as ])ossible. While 
the diplomats in Vienna took fifLe(m months to solLlo the 
conditions of European peace, the Versailles negotiators 
managed to remodel the world in a little more than five. 

It is easy to understand that, in such an atniosphercj, 
the Belgian delegates had some difficulty in making their 
voices hoard. MM. Hymans, Vaiulerveklo and van den 
Houvol, chosen among the leaders of the throe principal 
parties, found themselves placed from the first in a difficult 
and even painful situation, which did not- corrosptmd to the 
part played by Belgium during the War. Beside being kept 
in the antechamber of the Conference, they were scarcely 

^ Tlie Truth about the Treait, 1921 . 
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allowed the time to state their case. On February 11th, 
they were granted an audience by the Supreme Council 
and were given three hours to explain the very intricate 
problems on the solution of which the future of their 
country depended. They were not called into consultation 
whenever Belgian questions came under discussion, and the 
scraps of information they received were due to chance or 
indiscretion.^ 

(5) The two main questions to be solved were the 
revision of the 1859 Treaties and Reparations. 

It will be remembered that, as long as hostilities lasted, 
Belgium had not renounced her neutral status,^ but it was 
generally agreed that the old rdgime, which had failed to 
protect her against aggression, could not be maintained. 
The country had been seriously hampered in her military 
preparations owing to the impossibility of combining efforts 
with the Powers who wished to maintain her independence 
against the Powers which threatened it. This was con¬ 
sidered as the main cause of the failure to repel the German 
invasion and of the ordeal of the occupation. The Belgians 
felt that this restriction on the country’s sovereignty should 
be removed and that she should be placed henceforth in a 
position to choose her own friends and to take all measures 
neccssaiy for safeguarding her independence, like any other 
European State. Besides, the old neutrality implied a fresh 
guarantee from Germany, and what was still more difficultto 
accej)l at the time, the diplomatic ” tutelage” of that Power. 

The abrogalion of neutrality did not meet with any 
opposition, but it raised a series of difficult problems, for it 
implied the revision of the 1859 treaties which had placed 
Belgium in a defenceless position through the loss of part 
of Limburg and Luxemburg and through the fact that the 
mouth of the Scheldt remained under Dutch sovereignty. 

1 C. TcThuden; Le Tiaite de Versailles et le Livre de M Tardieu. {Revue 
Odndrale, 19Z1.) 

2 See pp. 26'l-267. 
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This had px’evenLcd the British from shipping reiiiforce- 
xxicnts to Antwerp, and might again, if over history repeated 
itself, diminish the slratcgical value of that fortified position. 

For months an agitation had been conducted, in certain 
Belgian quarters, for the aggrandizement of Belgian territox-y 
and for obtaixiing the loft bank of the Scheldt.’- This was 
not, however, the position adopted by the Belgiaxx delegates. 
In stating their case before the Supreme Council, on 
February llth, they coxiteuted thcxnsoivcs with cxplaixiing 
Lho difficulties which would face tlxo country after the 
abrogation of neutrality, leaving the Powei's to decide how 
and wheix these difficulties could he removed. If the lost 
territories and tlie mouth of (he ScJieldt had been xxndor 
Gcrmaix sovex-oignty, the solutioix of llie jtroblcxn would have 
been simple enough, but the King xuid his representatives 
fxdly realized that no claims coxdd be ixitido against ITolland, 
who bad roxuaiued neutral during the coixflict. They wislicd 
the Allies to use tiieir iiiiluenco to obtain h)r Belgixxm xicw 
gxiaraxiLecs of security, parliculaiiy on the Scheldt and in 
Liinhurg, whicli, by improving her dchmsivc system, would 
compensate her for the lo.ss of the legal ginxraxxtce given her 
by the 1859 treaties. They considered that, after the cx- 
])ox’iexicc of the War, some nxeaus oxiglxL to be found to 
reinforce Antwerp fx-oin the sea and to px-otoct the vulnerable 
frontier of the Mouse. 

The Commission of Belgian Affairs ajxpoiiited to exaxxiixie 
this quoslion adopted a resolution ixi favour of revision. 
Negotiatioxxs should be started 'To liberate Belgimn fx-oni the 
hniitatioxx of sovereignty imposed upon her by the treaties 
of 1859, and to suppress, as nxuch for her sake as for that 
of peace in general, the various idsks axid iiiconvcixienccs 
resulting from the stxid treaties.” Tlxis resolution was uxian- 
ixnously adopted, on March 8th, by the Supreme Council, 

After Holland had joined in the negotiations at the 
invxtatioxx of the Allied Powers, the latter decided, on 
June 4th, that a solution of the problem xnust be found 

^ Sec p. 2G5. 
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which did not imply any transfer of sovereignty. In spite 
of the fact that this proviso made a satisfactory settlement 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, Belgium accepted it 
without protest. She had placed her case before the Powers 
and was resolved to abide by their decision. 

M. Tardieu contends that the failure of these negotia¬ 
tions was due lo President Wilson’s attitude and to the fact 
that “ the Belgian case was put forward with hesitation, 
premises being presented and no conclusions drawn.” 
Similar criticisms were directed against the Belgian dele¬ 
gates by some of their compatriots. King Albert, however, 
always defended his representatives and the moderation 
with which they stated their country’s position. 

(4) Belgian interests did not fare much better in the 
Commission dealing with Reparations. In this matter, 
Belgium was a privileged creditor. This had been recog¬ 
nized in President Wilson’s Fourteen Points and several 
diplomatic documents published during the War, not ex¬ 
cepting the Declaration of Sainto Adresse. But when 
M. van den Heuvel requested an exceptional treatment for 
his country, he met with strong opposition, the majority 
of the delegates urging that aU nations ought to be treated 
on the same footing and that, if special claims had to be 
examined, general agreement would become impossible. 
It was vain for the Belgian representatives to urge that, 
war having been forced upon their country, she could not 
be expected to pay for the cost of its prosecution; that for 
four years she had been compelled to raise loans in order 
to protect her population from famine; ancl that, if she had 
lo wait for her share in German reparations, she could not 
possibly undertake the urgent reconstruction of her de¬ 
vastated areas and the restoration of her wrecked industries. 
Their request met with no success. On March 29th, they 
di’ow up the following Note: “Belgium does not overlook 
the demands for reparations that may be presented by 
other Powers, but she thinks she may legitimately claim 
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tliat her special ])osiLiori should ])o taken into account and 
her recovery facililalod.” 

Towards Live end of February, Colonel T louse, who 
realized how ossoiUial it was for the ruiiu'd coinUry lo obtain 
inniiediate financial relief, had suj^gestod Lo M. Hymans, 
in a ])rivaLe couversation, dial a clause might ho introduced 
into the preliminaries of Peace, providing for the immediate 
payment of a sum on account of War damages. This 
“priority” would have allowed Belgium to satisfy her most 
urgent needs, even before the final signature of the Peace 
Treaty. The two statesmen agreed on a sum of 2500 million 
gold francs, and Colonel 1-Jouso undertook to approach 
Mr. Balfour and M. Klotz, the Frtmch Mhiistor, on the 
subject. The idea of concluding a prelinhuary settlement 
was given up, hut Colonel House's suggestion proved most 
useful and remained in the Jorefroul of Belgian policy.^ 

No sub.slantial p?'Ogross, liowever, was made, and when 
the rojiaration question passed into the lumds of the Big 
Four, the Belgian Delegation, who could not obtain a hcar- 
ing, grow seriously alarmed at the course of ovoitLs.^ It was 
at that critical nioment that King Albert decided lointorveno. 

(5) It was caulaiuly not the King’s inleution to make a 
dramatic protest. As early as October 1914, be had warned 
M. UosLrde that “the course of events woidd push Belgium 
into the background.” How could he wonder at the 
I'ealization of his prophecy tinder present circumstances? 
Ele never lost sight of the fact that if the claims of his 
country were not at present irealtvl with the altention they 
deserved, .she novertholoss owed the Allies a groat debt of 
gratitude. Ho agreed with M. 1 lymtius that while, “in 
the defence of the common causo of civilization and right,, 
Belgium had had her share, the Allies also had played an 

^ JP, Hymans: TJlUstaire de none Prioritit Pe Soir, DcccmtH'r 1921. 

” rVom Muicli 2(ilh to Mnrcti SOtli, JVT. Ilyjjuui.s, oliict I5i>lg-inn dolognle, 
had boexi in active correspondence with M. Uelncroix in Brussels. The idea 
of approaching Uio ICing and ashing him lo -use iiis personal iulluoiice seorua 
to hare hoeu sitggostod simullaueously ia Paris and Brussels. 
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unforgettable part in the liberation of Belgian territory.” 
The bonds of solidarity which linked Belgium to Great 
Britain and France when her existence was threatened 
could not and should not be loosened after the struggle. 
Fie came, therefore, not as a plaintiff, but as a friend. 

Fie Hew to Paris and, in order to avoid official receptions, 
stayed in Versailles at the Hdtel des Reservoirs. On 
April 1st, he had a long interview with M. Cl^menceau. 
Two days later, he saw the Big Three.i- The report which 
he drew up of this interview cannot yet be published; 
when it is, it will be found that although several questions 
relating to the revision of the 1859 Treaties came under 
discussion, it was mainly on the ground of Reparations that 
the King made his appeal. The future of Belgium depended 
on her right of priority. If he did not receive assurances on 
this point, the work of reconstruclion to which he was 
devoting himself was in jeopardy. “ I won on that day,” he 
is reported to have said a few months later, “my first diplo¬ 
matic success. It was a hard fight. At one moment I was 
told rather sharply that Belgium wished to impose excessive 
sacrifices on the Allies. I could not help replying: ‘These 
sacrifices are the consequence of the Belgians’ faithfulness 
to their promise. I ask you to keep yours.’ We rose 
somewhat moved. The case was won. We had our 2500 
million gold francs.” 

This statement scorns grossly exaggerated. The 
Sovereign may have expressed his satisfaction in general 
toinns before leaving Paris, and come back to Brussels in a 
more confident frame of mind, but he did not allude to 
his “success” and never mentioned the exact amount of 
priority payment obtained by Belgium. There is no doubt, 
however, that his visit paved the way for the negotiations 
which took place three weeks later and largely contributed 
to their satisfactory conclusion. Once more, he succeeded in 
keeping his temper under strong provocation. 

The irioeting took place al llie invilatioa of the Allied represottlatives. 
It was not a foimal sitting, hnl a “con-vc-rsation,” ai^d it was agteed that 
M. Hyiiiatis, as Belgian Foreign Minister, should ho present. 
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Oxv Ajiril 25rd, the Belgian rcpi'csenlaLivcs were sum- 
nioucd to a iiu'olhifj, whore they hnuid their Serbian, 
PorUifrucse and Brazilian collea{i,ucs. 4’hey wore informed 
of the principal chiuses of llio treaty concerning War 
indemnities. Tlic right of priority was not mentioned. 
After fiirLlior protests, the Bx'lgiaii doh'gates were finally 
gj-anlod an aiuhencci by tlic Big 'riircc, on April 29Lh, 
at the Tfbtel Blschoffsheim. “d'ho discussion was long and 
painful,” writes M. Ilymaus^ “i declared that we would 
not, accept the re.sponsiiulily of bringing l)ack to Belgium 
a treaty which did not grant us a privih.'god position. 
M. von den Ilenvcl snjxporled my arginnont with bis usual 
clearness and legal precision. M. Vandervelde wound up 
the dehato; Avith strong and sober ohxpicnce, he spoke in 
the name (tf tlie Belgian worJung cdassc's. 'The sitting 
was suspc'iulod^ experts gaLlnu-ed in groups in the vast 
drawing-room. A proposal was made to us and tlisciissiou 
was resumnd. 1 maintained that wo conlrl not accept 
it and that the Belgian Goverumemt woidd have to 
submit the cpicstion to Padiameiit. Attcnripts wc'ro made 
to convinco ns, btit we pcncsisted. I announced tliat 1 did 
not know if I should be present at the .sitting in which tlie 
Germans would bo hamhal tlve projecUal 'I'reaLy. A second 
interruption followed, and again tlie exp(*rls conferred 
together. After a long jxarley, a propo.sal was agreed upon 
giving Belgium a double privilege: llic priority of 2500 
millions, and the remission of her War debts, hi agreement 
with our own oxpcrL.s, we decided to accept. . . . The offer 
was ajxprovod by the Council assembled at the Palac;o under 
the presidency of the King.” 

The di.scu.ssion soom.s to have Ix'on even more heated 
than this account suggests. At one time, the Belgian 
representaLives were urged to give way for the sake of 
unioti. At another, they were told that their demands were 
out of proportion to the casualties of their army. 

The importance of the priority payment granted to 
Belgium cannot be exaggerated. These 2500 million gold 
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Irancs^ represendng a much larger sum at the present rate, 
were paid integrally and were not subjected to the successive 
reductions which affected ordinary reparations. The remis¬ 
sion of the War debts to the Allies was also an invaluable 
concession which restored the country’s credit. 

Territorially, Belgium remained within her own 
frontiers. She only recovered a fraction of the Walloon 
districts taken by Prussia in 1815, a small territory around 
Eupen and Malmddy with 60,000 inhabitants. 

The troops of the Belgian Congo had taken an active 
pai-L in the conquest of East Africa, and the Treaty of 
Versailles entrusted Belgium with a mandate over the 
northern districts of Ruanda and Urundi. 

(6) How did ICing Albert appreciate the Treaty of 
Versailles? To a journalist who insisted on obtaining his 
opinion, he answered. “What would you have? They 
did what they could.” ^ This does not show much en¬ 
thusiasm, and there is some evidence that the King 
regretted that the chief delegates should not have been 
bettor informed with regard to Europe’s historical and 
geographical situation. Speaking to the historian Henri 
Pirenne of his visit to Paris in 1919, he mentioned the fact 
that, in the course of the discussion, one of the delegates, 
while handling a map, did not seem quite aware of its 
outlines: “I saw with dismay his finger wander tlirough 
the Rhineland, while he intended to show me the Belgian 
frontier.” lie made a similar remark to Claude Farrfere, 
who deplored before him the lack of preparation of certain 
plenipotentiaries. Such criticisms, however, must not be 
taken too seriously, since geography was one of the 
Sovereign’s favourite hobbies. 

“The fact is,” writes M. Dumont-Wilden, “that 
Albert I fully realized the gaps, the mistakes and the partial 
injustices of the treaties of 1919, but he possessed, to the 
highest degree, the sense of possibilities. ... He knew 

1 nmnnilt-I Albert Tut'. 
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JlAiropc Loo well uol Lo imderstaiid LliaL such consider- 
ahle cliau^os iu llie ])oliLical and territorial status of 
the old Coiitinojil coidd not but encouiiler inextricable 
diflicultics.” 

Haying Inmsolf exercised “the pi'ofossiou of King” with 
some success, ho could not share the prejudice existing at 
the Lime against the Monarchy. Among the illusions 
which lilinded the Allied Stalesmen in 1919, ]Lone was more 
deplorable than the confusion I hoy eslahlishod hoLweon 
democracy, as a form of goyormuozil, and moral righteous¬ 
ness. It was no doubt llattcring for the French and 
Americans lo he told that no evil could over come from 
a democratic State, that the majority was always right, and 
that wars wert* only caused hy ihe personal amhitions of 
wicked raonarchs and aristocratic cliepuis. Fho fact that, 
in cortain circumstances, republics had been ns aggressive as 
monarchies was carefully ignored. 9'iiis fallacy underlies 
a number of post-War spcechos and declarations. vSinco the 
peojde wore the lirsL to sulTor from intornalional conflicts, 
it seemed iiicrodihle that any country in which their voice 
could bo heard ndght engage in an aggressive policy. 
Tsardom had gone, German Imperialism was safely exiled 
with the Kaiser in Holland 5 the' break-up of the Dual 
Monarchy would complete the woz'k. 

For King Albert, security did not depend so much on the 
external fmvn of govermucul as on its internal structure and 
on tlie political education of the people. FIc knew that tho 
British Jhupire, for instance, was more pacific than the most 
democratic republic. He also know by experience that a 
consLituLiontd sovereign was able Lo exert a restraining 
iulluenco on p)opular passions and slrongllien llie rule of 
law instead of weakening it. A sound Constitution, what¬ 
ever its external form, was to him the host safeguard against 
nationalist excesses, and he could but deplore that the policy 
pursued at Versailles did not sufficiently take into account 
certain traditional features of European, history. 

The almost total annihilation of Austria, which could 
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no longer act as a counterpoise to Germany, was fraught 
with clangers which he lived long enough to appreciate. 
The substitution in place of the old monarchies of a 
number of republics which could easily be, and as a matter 
of fact promptly were, converted into dictatorships, was not 
perhaps the best means of restoring peace in a troubled world. 

Speaking to M. de Lichtervelde, in February 1921, he 
mentioned that Comte de Broqueville “had been the only 
one, during the War, to realize that Belgium must wish 
for a peace which would restore the balance in Europe, 
tie understood the importance of the Austrian offer. . . . 
Unless we return to some equilibrium, disarmament will 
be impossible.” ^ 

These last words are significant and must be connected 
with the speech of August 4th 1914, in which the Sovereign 
mentioned “the necessity of Belgian independence for the 
maintenance of the balance of power in Europe.” 

The fact that War broke out in 1914 was no proof that 
the system established in 1830 was radically wrong, but 
that it could not work successfully unless strict regulations 
prevented ambitious Powers from forcing the pace of 
armaments and obtaining a lead which would give them 
some chance of surprising their opponents when “the day” 
came. Equilibrium of forces was not an obstacle to dis¬ 
armament; it was the very condition of its practical 
realization. Once more, recent events seem to confirm the 
King’s opinion. 

(7) The Belgians were not at first enthusiastic supporters 
of the League of Nations. Having lived isolated for four 
years, they had had little opportunity of acquainting 
themselves with the main principles which inspired the 
Covenant. They were besides disappointed that their offer 
of giving a home to the League had boon turned down, and 
that Geneva had been preferred to Brussels. King Albert 
did his best to remove these prejudices and, on more than 
1 itcuric Odn^tale, March 19M. 
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one occasion, sliowed his interest in the work of the Belgian 
League of Nations’ Union which endeavoured to educate 
public opinion and to promote a better understanding of the 
worli pursued at Geneva. 

In November 1950, this society organized a special 
propaganda week and obtained from the King an autograph 
message supporting their appeal for new members: "It is 
to be wished,” he wrote, "that the Union Beige pour la 
Soeidtd des Nnlions should count in our country as lai’ge 
a number of adherents as possible, so that the Government 
should find in the Society a more powerful support for the 
peaceful and moderate policy which it pursues at Geneva. 
If they succeed in combining their efforts, small States such 
as Belgium are perhajjs called tipon to play a special part 
in international organization, which must bo consolidated 
if the peril which threatens European civilization is to f)e 
removed. It is the duty of puldic opinion to suj^port our 
Government in this matter.” 

The King was as scrupulously .sincere in this message 
as in all his spoken or wril.ten declarations. It was not in 
his na ture to pay lip-service to ideals which ho considered 
Utopian or impracticable. Ho earnestly believed that 
salvation lay in the organizatioti of international law, and 
tluit the best moans of avoiding another catastrophe was to 
establish a system of rules and sanctions which would 
prevent any future aggressor Irom challenging it. From 
this point of view he was in agreement with the promoters 
and defouders of the Lcagme, hut this does not mean that 
ho did arot wish for improvements in the Covenant and the 
way in which it was applied. 

It had already been made evident in 1950, when this 
message was written, that the world might one day he 
divided between members and non-members of the League, 
or that the League itself might be threatened l')y a conflict 
of interests between its principal members. Small States 
and, more particularly, the small western European States 
might exert a steadying influence, bixt in present circum- 
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stances they lack the power and prestige to make their voices 
heard. Were they to combine, Scandinavia, Holland and 
Belgium would play a more important part and help to con¬ 
ciliate the conflicting interests of their powerful neighbours. 

To criticize the defects of the Covenant without sug¬ 
gesting any improvement was both mischievous and sterile. 
The best means ol preventing the Council from becoming 
another Holy Alliance was to broaden its basis and to 
strengthen its peaceful influence by enlisting the support 
of public opinion in all countries. 

The Press was destined to play a prominent part in this 
great work: “Universal peace and human happiness,” 
wrote the King in the special supplement which The Times 
devoted to Belgium in 1920, “ do not only depend on treaties 
and alliances concluded between Governments. It is the 
friendly and enlightened appeal from people to people 
which will make war impossible. . . .” 

( 8 ) This policy of co-operation with other States for 
lObtoring the balance of economic and political power, 
preventing the gradual absorption of small nations by their 
stronger neighbours and averting possible conflicts, was to 
replace the old neutrality and once more allow Belgium to 
exert her peaceful influence in Europe. It led the King to 
support his Government in a series of negotiations which 
have not yet borne frvut but may one day prove of great 
importance. 

In December 1950 Belgium signed at Oslo, with Den¬ 
mark, Sweden and Norway, a Convention in which these 
countries under took not to raise their tariffs against each other 
0 ]' to introduce new tariffs without stating their reasons for 
such dcci.sion, and giving due warning of their intentions. 

On Juno 20th 1952, King Albert wrote to his Pi-ime 
Minister, M. Renkin, a letter which must be read in con¬ 
nection with his message to the Belgian League of Nations’ 
Union, quoted above 5 it reveals his firm intention of giving 
a lead in order to help Europe out of the increasing diffi- 
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ciiltics crcalod by cconoiuic iialionalisiii. For years, custom 
barriers had la'cii risinjv ra]>ully ou every frouLicr, and the 
work t)f p(diLical solidai'ity pursued by the League was 
threatened hy a general Larifl war. Experts of various 
countries had met again and again to denounce this evil 
and showed, in their reports, tliat the economic depression 
could only bo relieved by a freer circulation of goods, 
(ki])ital and Labour. 

“Each State,” added the Sovereign, “acting independ- 
enlly, has used all the means at ils disposal lo prevent 
ils own national economy from being affected by the crisis. 
By I ho constant increase of custom’s duties, sur-taxes and 
([iiotas, hy the control of trade and exchange, efforts seem 
lo have been made evorywhore to reduce imports. The 
result has l)oon an itievitaide rednclion of exports. 

“The cousecpionces of ibis restricted policy have been 
disasironsj it has Jed, lo use the expression of tlie Loagno 
of Nations’ Financial Connuission, to a gradual ‘stifling of 
international trade.’ 

“Foi’ three years the value of inU'rnatiojial trade has 
been rtiducod by half, and this reduction is only partially 
duo to lh(‘ fall in prices. Tin) contraction of foreign 
markets has not been compensated by a corrc\s])onditig 
expansion of the national market 5 the latter’s (;apacity of 
consumption diminishes steadily. During tiro same period 
of throe years, the number of unemployed has been doubled. 

“ 1.1 has thus been definitely proved that no country is 
able, through its own means, to alter in ils favour the 
course of economic evolution. A concerted action of the 
States towards international solidarity can alojie cure the 
grave evils from which tlie world is suffering. 

“It is time that this solidarity .should assert itself other¬ 
wise than by speeches. 

“It seems to mo that Belgium should not hesitate to 
take the initiative which circumstances require, and to secure 
to this end the help of the States which, like our country, 
feel keenly the necessity of a change in economic policy. 
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“I know, my dear Prime Minister, Lliat you and all the 
members of my Government share my anxieties. I rely 
on you and your colleagues to take the measures required 
by an increasingly alarming situation.” 

This letter which appeared in the Press, is another 
example of Royal advice given to the people and the Govern¬ 
ment, this time on an international question. It applies, 
of course, to the period 1929—1952, and concerns more par¬ 
ticularly the continental countries. It shows that the 
King’s policy in international affairs was no less liberal than 
in social questions, and that a narrow nationalism was as 
distasteful to him in the economic as in tJie political field. 
Far from shirking the international co-operation repeatedly 
urged by experts, he desired that the League’s influence 
might be strengthened in this respect. Mere words and 
platonic resolutions did not lead anywhere; he wished his 
country to act boldly in this matter. 

King Albert’s letter had at least one concrete result: 
the conchasion of the Convention signed at Ouchy, in 
July 1952, between the representatives of Belgium and 
Luxemburg, on one side, and Holland on the other. It was 
agreed that the countries concerned would not raise their 
tariffs against each other or create new duties, and would 
even reduce progressively existing duties according to a 
prearranged sliding scale. 

The King’s hope was that this example should be 
followed, although he fully realized that circumstances 
were scarcely favourable at the time. Oslo and Ouchy are 
almost forgotten; a day may come when they will be 
remembered, 

(9) King Albert’s sympathy for the ideals pursued by 
the League of Nations and Ms agreement with the main 
principles hud down by the Covenant, did not blind him 
to the diffietdties with which his country was faced from 
the point of view of military security. 

Now that neutrality had been practically abolished, the 
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only safo^nard which Bel^iiun could seclv agabisL Lhc danger 
of a fuLnre aggression, was to bo found in Articles 12 and 16 
of the Covenant. "I’hc latter, dealing with .sanctions against 
any broach of the law .similar to that of which Belgium had 
1)0011 recently the victim, .seemed particnlarly unsati.sfacLory. 
The unanimity of the Council was required before any action 
was taken against the law-breaker. The mere severance of 
trade and financial rclation.s did not provide adequate pro¬ 
tection to a small country witJiout any natural frontiers, 
which would bo overrun before the results of cconornic 
pressure coidd seriously ailed, the invatler. The fact that 
the Council was bound to “recoiumoiul ” that military pro- 
U'ction .should be given to the victim of an aggression was 
not sujTicient to allay legitimali' a])prebensious. 

King Albert had been trained by Baron Jjfunbormont 
in tlic stern school of realistic diplomacy and did not sluiro 
the optimistic views of certain slale.sinon who hclioved that 
the osLahlishtncnL of the Ceaguo woidd by itself be a 
sidficient deterrent to war. lie liud not forgotten the 
eutluisiasm provoked in 1899 by the first InLornationul 
Conforcnco gtiLhorcd at 'I’lie Hague for the purpose of 
limiting armaments. 'J'hLs was also supposed to hniil to tlie 
abolition of international coullicls, hut only hronglit about 
the conclusion of a nund)Or of agreomenLs regulating “the 
laws and custom-s of war,” most of which had been viohilt'd a 
few days after the Cei'rnau invasion. After as before the War, 
Belgium remained a .small country, occupying a particularly 
dangcroLus position on l.ho nia]) of Kuropc. Any aggre.ssive 
policy on her part was unthinkable, but until tlio League 
provided her with more definite and concrete safeguards, 
she could not possibly ignore the necc,s,siLie.s of self-dcd'ouce. 

The Covenant did not appear to ICing Albert an ontiroly 
new doparttire in the world of iutornalioiaal politics. After 
the Napoleonic war.s, the Holy Alliance had again and again 
declared its intention of establishing peace in Europe, and 
the neutralization of Belgium had been a fir'st step in the 
right direction. The EJague Conferences had been a second 
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attempL to prevent a general conflagration after the break¬ 
up of the Alliance and the grouping of the European Powers 
into two opposite camps. The scope of the League of 
Nations was much wider, but the system had not yet been 
tested and it was too early to say whether it would develop 
on the right lines. Some of its supporters insisted on dis¬ 
armament, others on security. It may safely be stated that 
ICing Albert was among the latter, and considered it im¬ 
possible to ask nations to sacrifice their defensive forces 
before they were persuaded that the preservation of their 
independence was secured by other moans. 

He agreed that the Belgian Army should be considerably 
reduced after the cessation of hostilities, but always main¬ 
tained that a certain margin of safety shoiild be preserved. 
Talking to his ex-Service men on July 20th 1950, he said: 
“In this terrible War which was iznposed upon us, we 
fought only for our independence and our freedom, but to 
a proud and courageous people, independence is everything. 
It is for peace, liberty and honour that we waged war. 
Wc fervently hope for universal peace, but the small 
countries will only be able to disarm without serious danger 
when the great Powers have given them the example.” 
And again, the next day, on the occasion of the celebration 
of I he Centenary of Belgian independence: “Until the 
great States have found practical means to put into execution 
general disarmament, the care of our external security 
imposes upon xis the utmost vigilance, in spite of the happy 
progress realized by the idea of universal peace.” 

(10) It was first thought, after Versailles, that a sense 
of secmity might bo given to Western Europe by a defensive 
alliance between France, Great Britain and America. The 
non-ratification of the Treaty by the American Senate 
having wrecked this project, Belgium was bound to try to 
consolidate her position by military conventions with her 
ex-Allies. Her delegates worked unceasingly on the various 
conforoncos which succeeded each other, on reparations and 
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kindred subjects, Lo preserve the Entente between Great 
Britain and France. She concluded with the latter, in 
September 1920, a military convention which was duly 
registered with the League of Nations. Its character was 
purely defensive, and the last word, on both sides, remained 
with Parliament. Its aim was to allow Belgian and French 
Militai'y Staffs to combine plans in order to prevent the 
recurrence of the disastrous events of August 1914. 

In the minds of Belgian statesmen, this Franco-Belgian 
Convention should have been completed by an Anglo- 
Belgian Convention on similar lines. Negotiations were 
started between Brussels and London which led to the 
drafting of a treaty, to be signed as soon as Great Britain 
had concluded a defensive treaty with France. It appeared 
more and more evident that the future of Belgium depended 
on the maintetiance of close relations between her former 
guarantors. In an interview given in October 1921, King 
Albert declared that “peace would be very precarious” if 
the Allies parted company. “Above all,” he added, “we 
must hope for the continuance of the intimate union be¬ 
tween France and England which is sealed by their common 
trials. Belgium, for her part, will remain faithful to her 
great brothers in arms and always work, within the limits 
of her power, to strengthen the bond of union between the 
two nations which guarantee Peace.” 

This policy was doomed for a few years to frustration. 
The King witnessed the failure of the defensive agreement 
discussed at Cannes in January 1922 between Mr. Lloyd 
George and M. Briand. A few years later, came the break¬ 
down of the Anglo-French negotiations on reparations and 
the occupation of the Ruhr which he was not able to 
prevent.! Many months elapsed before constructive states¬ 
manship could once more assert its influence. 

This time the German Government took the initiative 
and, in February 1925, put forward the project of a pact of 

Count Sforza in Revue Beige des Documents, etc,, Jauuai'y—March 1955, 
p. 480. 
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mutual guarantee combined with an arbiti’ation convention 
whicli led, in Decembei' of the same year, to the signature 
of the Locarno Treaty. 

That King Albert supported the Locarno policy may be 
taken for granted. M. Vandervelde, who was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at the time, has alluded on several occasions 
to the consultations which he had wdth his Sovereign. In an 
article published by Le Peuple, on February 19th 1954<, 
he paid homage to the “invaluable counsels” wliich he had 
received from him.^ 

The reasons which determined the ICing’s attitude are 
self-evident. From a purely Belgian point of view, the new 
treaty diminished the risk of a German aggression by a 
detailed and extensive arbitration convention providing 
for the settlement of all non-political questions. Political 
questions should be referred to the Council of the League, 
according to Article 15 of the Covenant. Much more import¬ 
ant was the recognition by all the Powers concerned of the 
territorial status quo, and the inviolability of the frontier 
separating France and Belgium from Germany. The Powers 
undertook to guarantee this frontier against any aggression 
and, when the latter appeared to them sufficiently estab¬ 
lished, were authorized to act even before the Council of 
the League had rendered its verdict. In the eventuahty of 
a new German aggression, Belgium would thus find at her 
side not only France and Great Britain, but also Italy. 

As M. Vandervelde declared in the Chamber, on January 
20th 1926, there was no contradiction between the Franco- 
Belgian military convention and the Locarno Treaty, since 
the latter provided for Franco-Belgian military co-operation 
in the eventuality of an aggression from the East; but 
the guarantee was no longer one-sided, and Belgium at last 
received the joint support of her two great Allies, which 
she had vainly striven to obtain since Versailles. 

From a general point of view, the treaty had the great 

1 See in the Appendix (V) the letter concerning the denunoiation of the 
Treaty of 1865 between China and Belmum. 
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adTaiiLage fhaL it broke away from the tradition of military 
pre-War alliances by giving the guarantee a mutual char¬ 
acter. It was, in the words of the Belgian Minister, “a 
first step towards the integral realization of the Geneva 
formula, arbitration, security, disarmament.” 

The Belgians attached special importance to a paragraph 
of the preamble, stating that the new treaty was the natural 
consequence of the abrogation of Belgian neutrality and 
aimed particularly at ensuring peace in the zone “which 
had been so frequently the scene of international conflicts.” 
This appeared to them as the recognition of the principle 
which they had vainly defended at Versailles, that neutrality 
should be replaced by safer and surer guarantees, and was 
a compensation for the disappointment caused hitherto by 
their negotiations with Holland for the revision of the 
treaties of 1839. 

In view of later political developments, the enthusiasm 
provoked by these successful negotiations appears to-day 
somewhat exaggerated. They did not open a new era 
“wherein the nations who suffered the scourges of war 
may work together in a spirit of mutual confidence and 
prepare the disarmament of hands by the disarmament of 
hearts.” ^ Locarno did not succeed in restoring to Europe 
her sense of security, but as Sir Austen Chamberlain said at 
the time, it was only a beginning, a progressive policy 
towards the peaceful settlement of international conflicts, 
based on well-defined principles and supported by the joint 
guarantee of the great Powers. Any agreement which, 
within the frame of the Covenant, would bind the nations 
to some concrete undertaldng, was far more valuable than 
vague declarations of principle. Security depended, not so 
much on the platonic manifestation of pacific intentions as 
on the amount of confidence which could be attached 
to them. 

^ M. Vandervelcle, on tlie occasion of tlie signature of the Treaty. 
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{B) Restoring the Country 

(1) On the day of his return Lo Brussels, the IGng had 
called his people to work and, considering the state of 
exhaustion in which they were at the time, the answer 
surpassed all expectations. 

There was everything to he done. During the retreat 
the German Army had destroyed bridges and railways over 
half the country; roads had become impassable; a num¬ 
ber of canals were obstructed; circulation was hampered 
in all directions. Quite apart from the devastated region in 
West Flanders, many fields had been left fallow and half 
the cattle removed from the meadows. Nothing had been 
done to repair the desti'uctioii wi'ought by the invasion and 
by German terrorism. The whole district between Antwerp 
and Louvain was dotted with ruins. The region of Lifege 
had suffered heavily, and the devastation extended to Namur 
and Dinant, and as far as the extreme south of Luxemburg. 
Apart from 1500 ruined public buildings, the number of 
houses destroyed or badly damaged was estimated at 100,000, 
and the problem of housing was made still more m'gent by 
the sudden influx of refugees. The stocks of food and raw 
material were exhausted and all trade relations with the 
external world interrupted. But the gravest problem to be 
faced was the restoration of factories and workshops and 
the resumption of work in industrial districts. 

From the beginning of 1916, the hope entertained by 
the German civil authorities of preserving Belgian economic 
activity had been frustrated by the unwillingness of the 
Belgians to work, and by the determination of the military 
authorities and the German industrialists to exploit Belgian 
resources without any regard for the consequences. The 
former wished only to provide home industry with new 
means of speeding up war production, but the latter hoped 
to wreck Belgian equipment in order to eliminate a com¬ 
petitor during the after-War period. Since the deportation 
of labourers had failed to bring about the expected results, 
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it was decided to deport the machinery itself and to break 
up the plant which could not be removed. 

The procedure followed was the same. Just as un¬ 
employment had been organized in 1916, a general lock-out 
was enforced in 1917. On February 17th, a decree forbade 
any work to be carried on without official authorization. 
Exception was only made for coal mines and works of public 
utility, such as water supply, gas and electricity. A list 
of all machines available was drawn up, and six months 
later the systematic destruction of “condemned works” 
began. 

A large number of machines were taken to pieces and sent 
to Gormanyj the framework of the shops were either de¬ 
stroyed or broken up for sln-apnel. This labour was carried 
out in a most wasteful way by soldiers or Russian prisoners, 
and many more machines were taken away than could be 
utilized. Iron works were, of course, the first to suffer. 
Out of thirty-seven blast furnaces existing in the country, 
twenty-six were ruined 5 almost all rolling-mills suffered 
the same fate. At the time of the Armistice, most of the 
productive plant had disappeared from the districts of Libge 
and Charleroi. 

The German Governor had not been blind to the con¬ 
sequences of this policy, and had been concerned for the 
future of the country in the eventuality of annexation. 
He had a report drawn up, in October 1917, which showed 
that the exports were being carried out at the rate of 50,000 
tons per month and that, if they continued for another 
eighteen months, all plant would have been either re¬ 
moved or destroyed. German experts agreed that two 
years at least would elapse before activity could be resumed, 
and valued the damage at anything between 5000 and 
8500 millions. 

Compared with these devastations, the material damage 
done to Belgian property during the first weeks of the 
invasion was of minor importance.^ 

^ Henri Pirenne : La Belgique et la Guerre Mondiale, p, 206. 
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(2) The first work to be undertaken was the repair of 
roads and canals and the reconstruction of about 1500 miles 
of permanent way and 1000 miles of narrow gauge railways. 
It was carried out almost entirely by the State, and pro¬ 
ceeded so rapidly that six months after the Armistice, the 
circulation of goods and travellers was re-established all 
over the country. 

In spile of ominous prophecies, the work of restoration 
undertaken by the Minister of Agriculture was equally 
successful, owing to the eagerness shown by the refugees 
to clear the wreckage of war and start cultivation, and 
to the Iking’s foresight in preparing plans as early as 
October 1918.^ Through a wise combination of State help 
and credits granted to the fai-mers, out of 90,000 hectares 
(about 225,000 acres) rendered unfit for cultivation, 69,000 
had already been redeemed by May 1921. The population 
of West Flanders had almost reached pre-War figures, 
Ypres itself counted 10,600 inhabitants in 1924, compared 
with 13,000 in 1914. Within three years, the desert which 
extended over West Flanders was converted into a pros¬ 
perous land of waving crops and green meadows dotted 
with cattle; the flooded area was drained, concrete pill¬ 
boxes removed, barbed -wire entanglements cleared away. 
Innumerable unexploded shells had to be extracted from 
the mud before the holes could be levelled and the motor 
plough run over the ground. Through many ingenious 
devices, war material was used for agricultural purposes, 
the explosive taken from the “dud” shells, for instance, 
being used as fertilizers—an original way of beating swords 
into ploughshares. 

While following these developments with keen interest. 
King Albert was more directly concerned with the problems 
of housing and reconstruction which could not be solved so 
speedily and met with serious difficulties. 

^ When King Albert offered a prize of 25,000 franca for the heat report on 
ihc restoration of devastated areas {Revue Beige des Livies^ Doeumenis, etc., 
January-March 1935, p. 485). 
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As early as September 1916, it liad been found necessary 
to provide the refugees in France and Holland with tem¬ 
porary huts, and the Sovereign had initiated the creation 
of a special organization for this purpose, the “King Albert 
Fund.” By the end of 1918, the fund was depleted of all 
resources and unable to provide the refugees who returned 
to their ruined homes with any accommodation. They 
were obliged to seek shelter in dilapidated army huts, 
cellars and even concrete dug-outs, and were exposed to 
severe hardships during the winter months. 

From the beginning of 1919, however, the King Albert 
Fund received Government subsidies amounting to 110 
million francs, to which must be added gifts in money and 
in kind from Belgium and abroad. Thanks to these new 
resources, the old huts were moved from Holland and 
Franco to the stricken districts, and a number of new ones 
built, 5000 by the end of 1919, 12,600 two years later, not 
counting 800 large shelters used as churches, town halls 
and schools. The fund also undertook to furnish these huts 
and to provide beds and mattresses for their inhabitants. 

Those who travelled through Belgium during those 
years, will remember the low wooden dwellings which sur¬ 
rounded Ypres, Fumes, Dixmude and many other ruined 
towns, as far as Dinant. Though simple in the extreme, 
they were looked upon at the time as a great boon by those 
who had to wait for months until architects and masons 
ha6 completed their task. The huts disappeared ten years 
ago, but many Belgians have not forgotten the months 
which they spent in them as their King’s guests. 

The Sovereign exerted a personal influence in speeding- 
up the difficult work of reconstruction, 

In April 1919, Parliament passed a law providing for 
the adoption by the State of devastated Communes and 
giving the widest powers to six High Commissioners, whose 
headquarters were at Ostend, Bruges, Ypres, Ghent, Mons 
and Li4ge. These Commissioners and their Sub-Com¬ 
missioners were nominated by the King and chosen among 
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meu enjoying the highest reputation for integrity. They 
were empowered to use credits opened to them by the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs. Any appeal against their 
decisions had to be made to the Kang himself. The action 
of the Commissioners was very efficient, and reconstruction 
was considerably hastened when, in 1921, they were allowed 
to take a more active share in the work. While, in 1924, 
the State was only responsible for rebuilding 11,000 houses, 
22,000 had been erected on the Commissioner’s grant 
system, while 44,000 had been restored by the owners after 
receipt of war indemnities granted by special com’ts.^ 

The King and Queen also followed closely the restoration 
of public buildings of artistic or historic interest. Before 
the end of the War, the Government had already decided 
that this work would be undertaken by the State under 
the supervision of the Commission des Monuments et des 
Sites, a body of experts formed several years previously 
for the purpose of preserving the country’s amenities. 
The results achieved at Nieuport, Furnes, Dixmude and 
Ypres show the care which was taken not only to give an 
exact reproduction of some ancient monuments, but even 
to improve upon the situation of pre-War days, by the 
addition of new public buildings which stand in perfect 
harmony with the old ones. In certain cases archaeological 
scruple was pushed so far that details of decoration which 
had disappeared or been replaced by new ones during the 
nineteenth century, have now been restored to their proper 
place. While modern reconstruction undertaken by the 
owners has frequently marred some picturesque features 
of the ruined towns, historical buildings have been treated 
with the utmost respect and may be considered as excellent 
copies of the destroyed originals. 

(5) If the I£ing witnessed with satisfaction the progress 
of reconstruction, he did not share the prevalent optimism 
concerning the financial situation. 

1 E. Mahain: La Belgique restaurie. 
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Before the Armistice, in October 1918, he had already 
been pressed to sign a decree acknowledging the “right to 
reparations” of all Belgian citizens whose property had 
suffered during the War. While unwilling to oppose this 
popular measure, he warned his ministers at the time of 
the danger for the State to assume full responsibility, and 
of relying too much on German reparations for repayment. 
He realized from the first that Germany would never be 
able to repair all the damage wrought during this long War, 
and that other countries, such as France, who had suffered 
heavy losses, would claim a large share of the indemnity. 
These forebodings were fully confirmed by events. 

Belgium had obtained at Versailles her right of priority 
and the remission of her War debts to the Allies, but she 
had been refused redemption of the German paper marks 
in circulation in the country after the Armistice, which 
had been refunded to their owners at the pre-War rate 
of 1.25 francs. Besides the 7600 million francs paid on 
that account, the Government had been obliged to assume, 
since the Armistice, all expenses for the work of relief 
pursued by the Comitd diAlimentation'., there were still 
800,000 unemployed in the country at the end of 1918. 

By 1924, the sums spent on War damages amounted to 
nearly 20,000 million francs, and the public debt, which 
was only 4250 million in 1914, had reached 45,000 million. 
In order to cope with these liabilities, the Government 
could only increase taxation and raise loans at home and 
abroad, in the hope that German reparation payments 
would gradually relieve the country of her disproportionate 
financial burden. With the progressive diminution of these 
payments, Belgian credit was seriously affected, and the 
franc was subjected to alarming fluctuations. An attempt 
made in 1925 to stabilize its value at 107 to the pound 
ended in disaster, and Parliament, threatened with a 
financial catastrophe, agreed in May 1926 to the creation 
of a Government of National Union for the purpose of 
restoring the financial situation. 
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While calling on M. Jaspar to take the Premiership, 
the King was also anxious to enlist the services of M. 
Francqui, whose ability and energy he had had many 
opportunities of appreciating. The latter had no wish to 
mix in politics, hut the Sovereign was so insistent that he 
had no alternative but to accept. The situation was 
extremely critical, since Belgium was obliged to refund 
8000 million francs within six months. M. Francqui 
promptly increased taxation from 600 to 2100 millions, but 
even this drastic measure did not steady the franc which, 
by July, sank to 217 to the pound. The Government had 
by now obtained full powers for a period of six months. 
The State Railways were converted into the SocidteNationale 
des Chemins de Per, and a royal decree compelled the bearers 
of Treasury bonds to exchange them against shares of the 
new Company. The constitution of a redemption fund of 
privileged shares to the value of 10,000 millions restored 
confidence, and allowed the Government, on October 26th, 
to stabilize the currency at 175 francs to the pound. The 
budget balance was favourable during the following years, 
and by 1929 the short term floating debt which had been 
the main cause of the trouble was nearly redeemed.^ 

In November 1926, M. Francqui returned to private 
life. While thanking him for the great service he had 
rendered the countiy, the King had the satisfaction of 
realizing that he had, once more, chosen the right man in 
a great emergency. 

It may be wondered why the Sovereign did not intervene 
at an earlier date in order to prevent this financial crisis. 
So long as the full correspondence between the King and 
his ministers is not disclosed, it will be difficult to draw the 
line where his Government’s activity ceased and his own 
influence began. Apart from the years of the War and in 
times of political crisis, he preferred to efface himself and 
act unobtrusively in private conversations or in his minis¬ 
terial Council. But if there is a period during which he 

1 Van Kalken: La Belgique Contemporaine, 
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exerted his advisory power with more scrupulousness than 
in any other, it was during the first five years which 
succeeded the Armistice, when many of his subjects re¬ 
gretted that he did not tighten the reins of government 
and avoid the delays which a strict observance of parlia¬ 
mentary rules necessarily entailed. 

He had excellent i-easons to uJ'ge upon his people a tem¬ 
porary political truce and to enforce it, if need be, by 
assuming control of the work of material and financial re¬ 
construction. He was better placed than anyone to oppose 
demands which were beyond the country’s resources and to 
eliminate in good time German reparations from budgetary 
provisions. He refrained, rrevertheless, from acting until 
formally a.sked lo do so by Parliament, which gave him full 
powers to re-establish the country’s credit. The un¬ 
authorized assumption of these powers would have created 
a dangerous precedent and undermined the prestige of par¬ 
liamentary institutions. These were for Belgium, according 
to the King, the very basis of order and social discipline. 
Had he acted on his own initiative in 1919, or even 1921, as 
he was asked to do in 1926, economic advantages would 
have been outweighed by political disadvantages, and the 
Sovereign would not have been able Lo help his country 
through the crisis without even infringing the letter of his 
constitutional oath. 


(C) Political Difficulties 

The sluggishness of moral progress is a constant source 
of disappointment to the social reformer and the patriot. 
King Albert had every reason to believe, in his hour of 
triumph, after his return to Brussels, that he would be 
able to keep the country together for many years to come, 
and that the work of reconstruction would not be hampered 
by party politics or linguistic divisions. The co-operation 
of Catholics and Liberals after the 1850 rovoluLion had 
lasted over ten years. Would he be refused the advantages 
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which his grandfather had enjoyed ? The staunch resistance 
of llie^Belgian people, during the German occupation, had 
been a far more severe Lest to their loyalty than the suc¬ 
cessful rebellion which had given Belgium her independ¬ 
ence. It seemed unthinlcable that the patriotic spirit which 
had asserted itself during the years of trial, should not be 
preserved after the hour of liberation. 

The King’s hopes were not entirely fulfilled, and he 
soon realized that many of his compatriots had not fully 
learned the lesson of the War. They had remained 
united as long as they were faced with a common enemy; 
they began to drift apart when hostile oppression was 
removed. The divisions were no longer the same, and the 
barriers which, in pre-War days, separated Catholics from 
Liberals, Socialists from non-Socialists, were not as strong 
as before, but new problems arose such as linguistic 
extremism and Communism, which had never assumed 
such importance. The introduction of general suffrage 
dm-ing the troubled days of economic restoration brought 
to the fore many grievances and difficulties which the wisest 
statesman could scarcely have foreseen. 

(1) The revision of Article d'7 of the Constitution, 
dealing with the franchise, ought strictly to have been made 
by a Chamber especially elected for this purpose according 
to the existing electoral law. In order to avoid delay, the 
revision was proposed to the Chamber by the Coalition 
Cabinet formed at Lophem and the new franchise was 
already applied to the elections which took place in Novem¬ 
ber 1919, and which returned to the Chamber 75 Cathohes, 
70 Socialists and 54 Liberals. The Coalition Cabinet was 
maintained and most of the measures adopted during the 
two following years satisfied democratic claims. 

The old quarrel on education was appeased by equal 
grants to State and Free Schools. Income-tax, supertax 
and death duties were introduced in October 1919. The 
next year, the Chamber passed a law on compulsory old 
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age iiisui'ance, and increased old age pensions. In 1921 
Llic eiglil-liour day was adopted, following the recom¬ 
mendation of the League of Nations, and Article 510 of 
the Penal Code, which was looked upon as a restriction on 
the right to stiike, was abolished. 

On the whole, the Socialists had exerted a predominating 
influence on the Coalition. They had made considerable 
progress throughout the country, the number of trade union 
members rising from 120,000 in IQhl to 720,000 in 1920. 
Most of the reforms were justified, but placed additional 
burdens on the budget at a time when strict economy was 
essential. In spite of this success, some Labour leaders, in 
their anxiety not to lose touch with their left wing, made 
■various declarations which compromised the Union Sacree, 

They started, in October 1921, a vigorous campaign in 
favour of the reduction of military service to six months. 
The cry of “War against War” was raised and the Minister 
of Public Works, M. Anseele, took part in a demonstration 
in which a banner was unfurled displaying a soldier brealdng 
his gun. This incident caused violent indignation among 
the other members of the Cabinet and brought about the 
end of the “sacred union” which had been cemented with 
the blood of d'6,000 Belgians. The era of political rivalries 
was re-opened and, three years after the Armistice, the 
King had again to contend -with all the difficulties created 
by internal conflicts. 

(2) The Sovereign’s disappointment was increased by 
the fact that the creation of the Flemish University of 
Ghent which he had favoured as a measure of appeasement 
became, during the followijig years, a bone of contention 
between two important sections of the community. 

The elections of November 1921 considerably increased 
the Catholic majority and the King, aware of the urgent 
necessity of reducing public expenses, chose as his new 
Prime Minister a man of action, outside politics, possessing 
special financial experience. M. Theunis took the port- 
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folio of Finance and formed a Catholic-Liberal Cabinet in 
the hope of extricating the country from the budgetary 
difficulties which were already threatening. He succeeded 
in effecting certain economies, but was insufficiently sup¬ 
ported by Parliament, which spent many sittings discussing 
whether the new Flemish University should replace the 
old University, or whether the latter would become bi¬ 
lingual. This question, after provoking a Cabinet crisis in 
June 1925, was finally settled in the following month, 
according to a formula devised by Professor Nolf. The 
student who wished to be taught in French would be 
obliged to follow a certain number of coruses in Flemish, 
the same system applying to the student who adojjted 
Flemish as principal language. 

Meanwhile Communism had again made its influence 
felt, during the month of June, in a strike launched by the 
union of railwaymen. It was not supported by the Socialists 
and was successfully brought to an end by the Government. 

The Catholic-Liberal coalition, somewhat wrongly called 
the “bourgeois parties,” was faced with the increased 
opposition not only of the Socialists, but also of the left- 
wing Catholics, including the representatives of the powerful 
League of Peasants, or Boerenbond, who favoured regional 
recruiting, the reduction of military service to six months, 
and more extensive social insurances. The discontent of the 
Flemish Catholics had been increased by the occupation of 
the Ruhr and by the extension of the time of service to 
twelve months. They joined the Socialists in an anti- 
French agitation and, in July 192d', rejected the project of 
a Franco-Belgian commercial treaty negotiated by the 
Theunis Cabinet. The latter, nevertheless, remained in 
power as the fluctuations of the franc prevented a change 
of financial policy. When the elections of April 1925 
increased the Socialist strength in the Chamber by ten 
seats, the resignation of the Government could no longer 
be avoided, and the Socialist-Catholic alliance prepared 
during the last months brought into power M. Poullet, the 
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Catholic-Democratic leader, with M. Vandervelde at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

This new political combination only lasted a few months. 
It has already been explained how the sudden collapse of 
the franc revived for a short time tho “sacred union” of 
all parties and how a new cabinet, under M. Jaspar, suc¬ 
ceeded in restoring the situation.^ As early as October 1927, 
however, the Socialist ministers, who were still insistent on 
the question of the six mouths’ military service, left the 
Government, but M. Jaspar, with the support of the 
Catholic Democrats, retained the Premiership and obtained, 
in 1928, the ratification of a new Franco-Belgian commercial 
treaty and the adoption of a militaiy law fixing the time 
of service at eight months and introducing provincial 
recruiting. 

The adoption of the new military law, which was com¬ 
pleted in 1931 by tho reorganization of Belgian defences, 
was largely due to King Albert’s personal intervention. 
When, in 1927, the idea of introducing the six months’ 
service was gaining ground in parliamentary circles, he 
suggested to his Prime Minister the appointment of a 
mixed Commission, on which military experts could be 
heard. This gave an opportunity to Lieut.-General Galet, 
the new Chief of Staff, to explain to the deputies the 
requirements of the army and to convince them that the 
short-term service would jeopardize the country’s security. 

Before leaving for the Congo in 1928, the King had taken 
all necessary measures to enlighten public opinion. On his 
return, he had the satisfaction of hearing that the Com¬ 
mission’s report had been adopted by Parliament. Events 
have shown that the Sovereign acted wisely when he 
insisted on establishing the country’s military status on a 
sound basis, as long as the Great Powers’ plan for Dis¬ 
armament had not materialized. 

(3) From that year on, the political position remained 
^ See p. 365. 
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stabilized, and the Catholic-Liberal Coalition was left in 
power with the Socialists in opposition. 

Scarcely had Belgium emerged from the grave financial 
crisis of 1926, than she began to feel the effect of the 
economic depression which affected the whole world. Her 
export trade and industrial activity suffered grievously, and 
the relief of increasing unemployment threw new bmrdens 
on the budget. The King realized that, under the circum¬ 
stances, the country needed a stable government. He had 
hitherto carefully abstained from active intervention in 
political matters, and only exerted his influence to warn his 
ministers against excessive expenditure and military refoims 
which would have dangerously weakened Belgian defensive 
forces. During the last years of his reign, he was determined 
not to allow political intrigues to compromise the safety 
of the State. As trustee of the whole country, he considered 
that he had the right to pi-event changes in the Government 
which were not justified by the state of public opinion. 

In 1950 he refused M. Jaspar’s resignation, which had 
been prompted by the attitude of certain political organiza¬ 
tions. In a public letter to his Prime Minister, he explained 
that the question which had provoked a ministerial crisis 
had not even been debated in Parliament: “In accepting 
purely and simply the Cabinet’s resignation,” he added, 
“I should establish the most dangerous precedent in the 
normal working of the political institutions which, for a 
century, have secui'ed the country’s existence.” 

Again, in 1955, after M. Jaspar had been replaced by 
M. de Broqueville, at a time when the economic crisis was 
particularly acute, the King maintained Ms minister in 
power, on the ground that the cause of Ms defeat in Parlia¬ 
ment—a sm’prise vote taken on the nomination of the 
burgomaster of a small Commune—was not sufficient to 
warrant a change of leadersMp. He insisted that the 
Cabinet should not fall on a petty quarrel when it had such 
an important mission to fulfil. Writing from Laeken on 
February l5th, he emphasized this point: “The country 
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would not vindersLand that the fate of a Government which 
has undertaken to restore the nation’s financial and economic 
situation could depend on the validity of a village election, 
I cannot, under the circumstances, accept the resignation 
of the ministry over which you preside, and I ask you and 
yom- colleagues to continue without interruption the 
arduous work which you have undertaken.” 

A few months only before his death, he prevented 
another political crisis by solving a problem which seriously 
disturbed public opinion. Strong measures had been taken 
in 1919 against civil servants accused of having failed in 
their duties during the German occupation. On the ground 
that some of these measures had been taken hastily, and 
under pressure of certain of its srxpporters, the Government 
had expressed the intention of reinstating the penalized 
officials. This had provoked a strong protest from the ex- 
service men and other patriotic associations. The King sent 
Comte de Broc^ueville a letter accompanied by a note in 
which he explained why he considered that a fresh inquiry 
should be instituted by competent judges before any re¬ 
instatement could be made. 

(d-) In all these cases, the Sovereign’s advice was accepted 
without a word of protest by ministers, deputies and public 
opinion. By using his power with great reluctance, and 
only when the country’s general interests were concerned, 
IGng Albert had obtained an influence which was scarcely 
in accordance with political tradition. Where was the time 
when Leopold II, writing to a friend, complained that it 
was enough for him to express an opinion for his people 
to oppose it ? Thi'ough a strange paradox, the Monarch who 
had sought power had lost it, while his successor, who con¬ 
stantly avoided urging his views, was freely given the 
country’s confidence. Both worked hard and unceasingly 
for Belgium, but their methods differed. King Albert did 
not only respect the Constitution, he supported it in the 
spirit and in the letter, and by supporting it became the 
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symbol of the whole nation, above and outside class and 
parties, the mouthpiece of the common people who do not 
care for the intrigues of political caucuses, but only ■wish to 
live in peace and security. 

The King’s belief in parliamentary institutions did not 
blind him to their defects. He wished to protect his people 
against the ambitions of private or group interests, whether 
in finance or politics, ]ust as he wished to protect them 
against foreign imperialism. His sympathy was with the 
masses so easily exploited even by those who profess to 
defend them. From the high position he occupied, he could 
survey the social field as distinctly as the valleys stretching 
around the summits which he loved to climb. Without 
prejudice, he enlisted the support of the best men and 
resisted the influence of the worst. 

His last words to his Minister of Justice, M. Janson, 
were a warning against dishonest financiers. Alluding to 
certain foreign scandals, he said: “And above all, my dear 
minister, protect the owners of small savings —veillez d. la 
protection de la petite epargne." ^ 

M. Maurras, whose monai'chist opinions are well known 
and who has a few disciples in Belgium, reminded his 
readers recently of a conversation he had ■with King Albert; 
“People told you, perhaps,” said the Sovereign, “that I 
was a Bolshevist King?” As the French writer protested, 
he went on: “Yes, yes, M. Maurras, you must have been 
told that I was a King of the Left. I am not a Bolshevist, 
and I do not belong to the Left. But, believe me,” and here 
he emphasized every syllable, “I -wish to defend my Belgian 
workmen against international finance.” ® 

(5) On the whole. King Albert suffered during these 
years some bitter disappointments. He had hoped to 
see his country greater and happier than before the ordeal 
of the War. The brief spell of prosperity which she 

^ Al)b6 Leclercq: Albert^ Roi des Beiges, 

2 PaeiTe Daye : Vie et Mort d^Albert leVi p* 80. 
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enjoyed after the first obstacles of reconstruction had been 
overcome, was followed by a period of uncertainty, due to 
financial embarrassment and, later, by tlie creeping paralysis 
of world depression. The Sovereign had at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that, owing to sweeping social 
reforms adopted after the Armistice, the poor had suffered 
comparatively less than others from the higher cost of 
living, and that provisions had been made against unemploy¬ 
ment. But the impoverishment of the professional and 
intellectual classes, and the rapid rise of a number of un¬ 
educated well-to-do people, had seriously upset, iii Belgium 
as in other countries, the sense of social responsibility. 

Greatness, for the King, depended far more on moral 
standards than on economic or political progress, and the 
country suffered, in that respect, from the reaction which 
followed the War. Her dreams had not come true, and 
although the people’s discontent did not seriously affect 
their energy and activity, it found ready channels in 
political and linguistic differences. That social order which 
was based “on the common harmony of hearts and wills,” 
that sense of civic duty which was identified with “ the 
spirit of fraternity,” above all, that unity which should 
have been “consolidated by common sufferings and en¬ 
durance” were not maintained, as he certainly trusted 
they would be in his great speech of November 1918. There 
is always an element of danger in systematic opposition to 
authority, even when that authority is enforced by an 
enemy, and a certain number of Belgians had some difficulty 
in forgetting that what might have been a virtue before 
the Armistice, became a fault after that day. 

For the first time since 1840, the Belgian State was 
opposed from within by disintegrating forces. Bolshevism 
or Communism did not play an important part in Belgian 
post-War politics; with the exception of one or two 
outbursts, its activities were restrained by a powerful and 
well-organized Socialist Party, which took a share in the 
Government and realized the most popular reforms in its 
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programme. More disturbing was the attitude of a small 
group of Flemish extremists who, after the defeat of the 
Activists following the Armistice, inherited their grievances 
and pursued similar aims. 

The origin of the movement is not easy to trace. In 
1917, after the failure of the British offensive in Flanders, 
which the Belgian Army was to join in a general ad¬ 
vance, the unrest which affected at the time other sectors 
of the Western Front extended to the Yser. The ICing 
had successhTly restored the morale of his troops by dealing 
with insubordination, while reproving the tactless attitude 
of certain officers which had provoked it. The trouble 
arose mainly from war weariness, but was embittered 
by the difference of language between Flemish-speaking 
privates and some of their French-speaking leaders. It was 
further fostered by the invidious methods of German 
propaganda. The Germans had no difficulty in obtaining 
photographs of the relatives of a number of Belgian soldiers. 
Informed by their Intelligence Service of the approximate 
position which these men’s units occupied on the front, they 
sent their airmen over the hne, with orders to drop the 
pictures, accompanied by incitements to desertion, in 
the neighbourhood. These appeals produced little result, 
but undermined the resolution and loyalty of the wealc. 

Nothing is more characteristic of IGng Albert than the 
way he reacted to popular opposition. While maintaining 
order and discipline, he wished to examine immediately 
whether it was derived from genuine grievances which 
should be removed. Far from dismissing symptoms of 
disaffection which might have appeared of trivial import¬ 
ance considering the small number concerned, he agreed 
with M. de Broqueville that a special Commission, meeting 
at Havre, should inquire into the Flemish problem as a 
whole and draw up a list of reforms. These included the 
immediate and complete flamandisadon" of the University 
of Ghent, further linguistic changes in Belgian administra¬ 
tion and iudicial procedure, and even regional recruiting j 
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in facL, all the reforms which have since been adopted. 
The Sovereign was so keenly interested in this question 
that, in April 1918, when the German offensive was in full 
swing and the Yscr position threatened by the enemy’s 
progress, he wished to receive a detailed report on the 
Commission’s conclusions, which was brought to Les Moeres 
by M. Van der Essen, the Prime Minister’s Chef de Cabinet?- 
Had it been possible to act on the Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations on the morrow of the Armistice, the country 
would have beeti spared ten years of painful discussions, and 
Separatism would never have exerted any serious influence. 

The oxlremists gathered force from the delays caused 
by Parliament. By calling their party the “Front Party,’’ 
they posed as discontented ex-soldiers, but a large number 
of them had spent the war years in Holland where they 
had tried to stir up disloyally among the refugees. The 
movement was strengthened by the old Activists, who con¬ 
sidered their leaders as the “victims of persecution.” It 
was favoured by the minor clergy of certain Flemish 
districts who rallied their follower’s with the cry of “ctZ/les 
voor Vlan.nde.rcn^ Vlaanderen voor Christusf and proclaimed 
the racial creed that to act for Flanders was to act for God. 
Its tendencies were neither pro-German nor pro-Dutch, but 
were opposed to the Belgian State, which, according to the 
formula favoured by the Germans during the War, was once 
more denounced as the “artificial creation of diplomacy” 
and the “oppressor of the Flemish people.” “Ihontism” 
became an exasperated form of regionalism and could, from 
this point of view, be connected with similar movements 
all over Europe. “I first belong to my village,” wrote one 
of its leaders, “I belong to my small country (Flanders).” ^ 
The King was not opposed to regionalism. He knew 
that a love of the Clock Tower was an essential characteristic 
of Belgian life and that a healthy local feeliitg was a source 
of strength, not of weakness. From the day of his Accession 

^ Van del' Essen in VAvani-garde., April 2dLh, 1954. 

® E. van Dieren in, Le Flambeau, August, September 19!J9, 
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lo the throne, he had reacted against the prejudice pre¬ 
vailing in the Belgian upper classes against Flemish culture 
and literaLure. He had been the first Belgian IHng to take 
the oath in both languages, and had made it a rule always 
to address Flemish audiences in their own tongue. He 
pushed his respect for local tradition so far that, on certain 
occasions, he allowed the display of the Flemish flag, which 
was considered by many as seditious, and always rose when 
the band played the Flemish hymn, The Lion of Flanders. 
But his sympathy for regionalism could not allow him to 
accept disruptive claims which aimed at separating tho 
Flemish and Walloon districts of Belgium, economically 
interdependent, and closely linked together during the 
course of Belgian history in one political unit. 

One of the first functions attended by Prince Albert, as 
heir to the throne, was a sitting of the Flemish Academy. 
Congratulating the wiiters who surrounded him on the 
efforts they had made to revive Flemish literature, he had 
spoken of the respect due to the language of “our Flemish 
race.” Thirty-four years later, in July 1950, addressing 
the ex-service men, he justified the people’s attachment to 
their mother-tongue. “It awakens in us,” ho said, “the 
distant echoes of the past, and it preserves our deepest and 
most personal characteristics. Our national xmily, which is, 
from every point of view the guarantee of our national 
prosperity, is in no manner threatened by the duality of 
our national languages. On the contrary, it is strengthened 
by mutual exchanges, and by the wealth derived from two 
independent cultures.” The same year, at the inauguration 
of the first section of the Albert Canal, which will form 
another link between the industrial region of Lifege and 
the great port of Antwerp, he asserted that the new water¬ 
way would bo “ I ho symbol of the economic unity of the 
Belgian provinces.” Again at Ghent, he alluded to the 
part played in Belgian history by Jacques Van Artevclde; 
“He was the first who distinguished clearly the economic 
solidarity between the States of Lothier and Flanders, that 
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is to say, of ouj' own provinces. He was misunderstood in 
his time and repaid with ingratitude, but lustory has vindi¬ 
cated his views.” And he added; “Tfiose vvlio are misled 
by maintaining that Belgium has only an artificial existence 
show themselves unworthy of this illustrious Fleming.” 

These warnings came after a period of heated contro¬ 
versy. In 1925 the Separatists had only six deputies, out 
of 186, in the Chamber. Their inilucnce would have been 
negligible if the exasperated patriotism of their opponents 
had not led them to denounce the Flemish movement as a 
whole. These attaclcs provoked some discontent in Elanders, 
and a campaign was launched at the time for the amnesty 
of the Activists condemned in 1918. Their leader, Borms, 
the ex-President of the “Council of Flanders,” who had 
been reprieved by the King and was expecting his release 
in a few weeks, was proposed as a candidate in Antwerp 
and elected in December 1928. At the next general 
election of June 1929, eleven “fronlists” were returned 
to the Chamber. 

The Belgians, who were preparing to celebrate the 
centenary of their national independence, were aghast to 
witness the progress of a movement which appropriated 
the worst principles of German propaganda and aimed at 
nothing less than the break-up of their national unity, ft 
was particularly galling to thorn to notice that a campaign 
which had so utterly failed, when subsidised by German 
money and protected by the German soldiery, met with 
some support only ten years after the country’s liberation.^ 
A number of proposals were put forward by those who 
wished either to “crush Separatism” or to make exaggerated 
concessions, in the forlorn hope that the extremists would 
be gradually convei’ted to more moderate views. 

In the midst of this turmoil, the King never uttered a 
bitter word against those whom he had every reason to 
consider as his worst enemies. In spite of taunts and 
personal attacks, he remained faithful to his belief in the 

1 See pp. 267-260, 
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free play of parliamentary institutions and in the principle 
of order “based on the harmony of hearts and wills,” but 
he never lost an opportunity of pointing out that unity 
was the essential condition of Belgian independence and of 
the preservation of this very regionalism which his adver¬ 
saries exalted so highly. It was the main theme of the 
series of speeches which he delivered in the principal cities 
of the country on the occasion of the Belgian Centenary. 
With untiring patience he insisted on the distinction to be 
made between a fruitful regionalism which should play an 
important part in the development of the State, and a 
destructive particularism which was nothing but “a kind 
of narrow collective egoism, only furthering local interests 
at the expense of general interests.” On June IsL 1950, 
at Mens, he remarked; “The very name of Belgium is 
much older than that of all our present provinces and of 
most of our cities. Those who, in spite of all evidence, would 
question this fact. . . would prove their ignorance of history 
and historical geography.” Everywhere, in Flanders and 
in Wallonia, speaking in French and Flemish, he preached 
the gospel of union, this union which was, as he said in 
Libge, “the very condition of our autonomous existence, of 
all our powers—State, provinces, communes—deliberating 
without constraint, asserting a free and conscious will.” 

The result was unexpected. All parties made a great 
effort towards conciliation and decided to solve the linguistic 
problem within the frame of national institutions. Fru'ther 
concessions were made to Flemish demands in the country’s 
administration, a now law extended the linguistic rdgime, 
already applied in penal procedure, to civil and cotnmercial 
procedure, and the complete transformation of the Univer¬ 
sity of Ghent was adopted by a large majority, in February 
1950. 

In all important departments of social life Flemish was 
placed on the same footing as French. 

(6) The King lived long enough to witness this healthy 
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reaction, but he seems, nevertheless, to have shown cer¬ 
tain signs of weariness. It was not so much that he was 
disillusioned by his people—he loved them Loo much ever 
to admit it—^but the work of reconstruction had not been 
carried out in favorirable circumstances, and had been 
unduly prolonged. To the strain of the great tragedy 
had been added the almost inextricable difficulties of its 
conclusion; reparations, debts, unrest, economic depression. 
The shadow of the War extended as far as the Centenary 
celebrations and cast its gloom on the great festival. 

The future did not only depend on the Belgians and 
their Government, but on the trend of world events, and 
in many directions the principles of international law and 
constitutionalism to which the Sovereign had dedicated 
himself and his country wore at a discount. If cons Li tutional- 
ism were to be weakened, what of the monarchy? And if 
international law lost its power, what of Belgium herself? 
Small nations could only survive in a civilized and orderly 
world. In several quarters, the rule of force which had 
suffered such an overwhelming defeat in 1918, seemed to 
have been given a new life. The League of Nations was 
no longer what it had been, and the spirit of Locarno had 
lost part of its glamour. They were the sole guarantees of 
his countjy’s security. Would they fail her, as neutrality 
had failed, and, if they failed, what again of Belgium? 

He succeeded in hiding these feelings behind a mask of 
benevolent irony. While deploring the general tendency 
towards republicanism, he could not help smiling when he 
met in courtly functions a lai’gc number of ex-monarchs. 
On his return from Rome, after the marriage of his daughter, 
Princess Marie-Josd, to the Prince of Piedmont, he remarked: 
“It was really a very fine ceremony. Just imagine, I saw 
there the ex-King Manoel of Portugal, the ex-King George 
of Greece, and even the ex-King Amanullah of Afghanistan, 
for, as you know, there are many unemployed in our trade— 
il y a heaucoup de chomeurs dans notre rndtier." ^ 

^ Pierre Daye; Vie et Mart d''Albert ler, p. S'!'. 
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He had always maintained that it was possible and even 
necessary to reconcile monarchical principles with demo¬ 
cratic institutions. He had succeeded in doing it, hut many 
seemed to have failed. Besides, and il was perhaps his only 
serious fault, he often doubted his own power. His anxiety 
not to be deluded by flattering appearances inclined him to 
pessimism, whenever his own prestige was concerned. “In 
a crowd,” writes Comle de Lichtervelde, “he saw at once the 
ten fellows who did not take off their hats. Ho knew that 
his attitude in public lacked ease and naturalness; he scarcely 
believed in the charm of kingship.” i Almost all those who 
knew him well and who witnessed the overwhelming 
manifestation of popular grief which followed his death 
expressed the same regret: “If he had only known!” 

Not that he ever complained before them, but his 
stoicism was far too sincere to allow him completely to 
hide his true feelings. He had mapped out for himself 
an ideal, and he had made it his duty to strive for it. 
The dream was almost realized in 1918, but this realiza¬ 
tion did not last long. Life was still full of interest, and it 
was well worth while pursuing his efforts, but they had 
not brought him what he expected, when he dreamt of the 
future before the last offensive, and when he and his 
Queen made their joyous entries into the good cities of 
Bruges, Ghent, Bi-ussels, Antwerp and Libge. His people 
had recovered their independence, but had not yet regained 
that peaceful contentment which they enjoyed in former 
days. Those whose condition had improved were still 
fretting for more, in a sick world suffering from want amidst 
plenty. It was not even easy for him to comfort them, 
except when a ptiblic calamity, such as the floods of the 
Meuse, or some mining accident, made him cancel all 
engagements and rush to the scene of disaster. He could 
not come into such close contact with his subjects as he 
had done with his soldiers on the Yser. Ceremony, winch 
he disliked so much but which he considered it his duty to 

^ Revue Generate, March 1954, 
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obey, held him again in its clutches and compelled him to 
act and to speak, not against his wishes, but with a formality 
which was foreign to his nature. 

He was entirely devoid of histrionic faculties and was far 
too conscious of it. He wrote excellent speeclies and con¬ 
scientiously learnt them by heart. If he had delivered them 
freely, their effect would have been greatly increased, bitt 
at the last moment the paper came out of his pocket and he 
read, instead of speaking. “Let us be short,” he used to 
say, “for the sake of those who are going to listen to us.” 
“1 have always been able,” he once remarked, “to express 
my thoughts in less than fifteen minutes, but it is perhaps 
because I am no orator.” ^ This was not a witticism. That 
quaint shyness which had proved so painful in his young 
days, and which he had mastered to a great extent after his 
marriage, had not entirely left him. Ho never realized how 
it endeared him to his }7eoplc and how Loitched they were lo 
see that their hero retained his youthful modesty un¬ 
changed after his trial and victory, unaltered by suffering 
and adulation. 

There is a picture of liim, wandering through his palace 
on the morrow of his return to Brussels, i-ather disconsolate, 
dressed in the shabby uniform which he used to wear at La 
Panne, Ho had some difficulty in resuming the old life and 
in finding his way in these large rooms. Everything seemed 
so strange, and some familiar faces of the household had 
disappeared. Did he ever regret his villa behind the Yser? 
If he did, it was only because he could lead there the simple 
life which ho preferred, and talk when he liked and as he 
liked to simple people, his own soldiers, whose dangers he 
shared. 

(7) King Albert was an indefatigable traveller and found 
some relaxation, whenever the political situation allowed it, 
in resuming tho rounds of visits and journeys, which he 
had begun in pre-War days. To further the good relations 

^ Leclercq, op- cit. 
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between Belgium and friendly countries, to thank the Allies 
for their co-operation during the War, to discover if possible 
new fields in which Belgian economic activity could exercise 
ilself, was for him a welcome task. Pie wished also to 
explore once again the Colony where such important 
changes had occurred in recent years, following the further 
discovery and exploitation of its mineral wealth. 

Scarcely one year passed which did not bring with it 
some fresh opportunity. Always accompanied by the 
Queen, who continued to share his hopes, troubles and 
interests, he paid official visits to Paris, in December 1918, 
to the United States in the autumn of the following year, 
to Brazil in 1920, to Madrid and London in 1921, and to 
Rome in 1922. Three years later, the Sovereigns celebrated 
their Silver Wedding by making an extensive journey 
through India. In 1928, they sailed together for the 
Congo, and later were received at Copenhagenj in 1955 
they went on a pilgrimage to Palestine. 

It has been said that nothing is as like one official journey 
as another, and a detailed account of these various visits 
would make tedious reading. The Sovereigns’ popularity 
was universal, and the lUng was greeted wherever he went 
not only as the I'epresentative of his people, but as the hero 
who had haunted the imagination of foreign nations since 
the epic days of August 191'1'. His first care was to express 
his pei'sonal gratitude to those who had proved his country’s 
friends during her years of trial, who had taken some share 
in the work of relief and helped Belgian wounded and 
refugees. That was, for him, a debt of honour which could 
never be repaid and which he wished to recognize as far as 
lay in his power. 

Once this duty fulfilled, the traveller’s instinct re¬ 
asserted itself. In mind, as well as in appearance, he had 
remained extraordinarily youthful. His untiring curiosity 
could never be satisfied. In spite of disappointments, the 
world was still a wonderful place to live in, and he delighted 
in the change of scenery, the discovery of historic menu- 
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menls and works of arr, of great ports and industrial citiesj 
in the manners of the people themselves, their customs, 
habits, national characteristics. “ Man is the same every¬ 
where,” he once remarked, “ but he expresses himself 
differently. That is why travelling is so interesting.” 
This Sovereign of a small country was not only a good 
European, but a true citizen of the world, with a mind open 
to a better understanding of all races and creeds, an informed 
wanderer always thirsty for more information, whether he 
journeyed among the canyons of Colorado, through the 
Indian jungle or the busy streets of London or Paris. 

Between two receptions, he found some time to pursue 
his investigations incognito. Even during the few days 
spent in London in 1921, every one of which was filled 
with eugagemonts, he managed to revisit tlie British 
Museum. Following his early habits, he called there before 
10 A.M. and was duly refused admittance. Without 
revealing his identity, he apologized and took a turn in the 
street, waiting for the time of opening. Meanwhile, an 
officer of Scotland Yard informed the doorkeeper that he 
had closed his gate against the King of the Belgians. When 
the latter returned, he waved aside apologies and took the 
incident as a matter of course. It was by no means the first 
time that his incognito had caused him some iucoirvenience, 
neither was it the last. When in Stockholm, on the occasion 
of the marriage of his son, he felt amused and gratified at 
being refused admission to the royal palace where he was 
sLajdng, on his returju from one of his usual morning rambles 
through the town. He liked people to do their duty. 

When sailing for America, the King iioped to meet again 
President Wilson, whom he had received in Brussels a few 
months before, but on the very day when he left Antwerp, 
the President fell seriously ill and was consequently unable 
to take part in any of the receptions prepared for the Belgian. 
Sovereigns. ICing Albert nevertheless insisted on calling on 
him and was painfully impressed by his short visit. Among 
the exuberant demonstrations which greeted him, ho must 
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have meditated on the downfall of the Statesman who had 
enjoyed such unprecedented prestige at Versailles. What 
would the non-ratification of the Peace Treaty by America 
mean for Europe, and more particularly for Belgium ? The 
projected alliance with France and England was now in 
jeopardy, and the League of Nationsitself seriously weakened. 

In the absence of the President, the King was received 
by Vice-President Marshall, who greeted him as the man 
whose action “had helped to re-establish the world under 
the Rule of Law and the spirit of concord and freedom.’’ 
“Since the days of Christopher Columbus” no visit had 
been more memorable. The reception of New York City 
was in the same key. As the enthusiasm grew more and 
more uproarious, the King’s embarrassment increased, and 
when the Mayor asked him to stand up, according to the 
custom, in acknowledgment of the cheers, he could but 
remark, smiling: “ I am already so tall. Do you think that 
all this is for me only? They also like their Mayor.” ^ 

Then followed a triumphal progress through the States. 
At Toledo, the Sovereigns were received by Mr. Brand 
Whitlock who, as American Minister in Brussels, had 
proved a staunch friend during the first years of the occupa¬ 
tion. The King wished particularly to visit the tomb of 
Lincoln, and the homage he paid on that occasion to 
the memory of the great President is significant. Among 
the virtues which, according to liim, distinguished Lincoln’s 
character were: “Honesty and righteousness, absolute 
confidence in the future of the nation, indomitable courage 
when confronted with enmity, firmness and clear-sighted¬ 
ness.” The American press did not fail to apply to the 
King himself the qualities which he praised in the Great 
President, and, allowing for the difference of time and 
circumstances, the comparison is not without foundation. 

If some ceremonies which took place during his Ameri¬ 
can journey put his modesty to a severe test, he franldy 
enjoyed the spontaneous familiarity with which small wor- 
^ P. Goemaere; Albert ler loin des Foules, 
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shippers besieged him with requests. M. Franz Ausel^ who 
accompanied the Sovereigns, tells us how, in the Par West, 
the King frequently “obliged” young photographers ami 
even obeyed their instructions as to the attitude he should 
take. Their genuine ignorance of etiquette must have 
proved most refreshing. 

The joiu'ney to Rome, in 1923, was not without some 
political influence. The Belgian Sovereigns, wished of 
course, to visit the Pope and the King of Italy on the same 
occasion. Since 1870, however, the tradition had been 
established that no Catholic Monarch could be received at 
the Vatican if he went to the Quirinal. Benedict XV agreed 
to waive this rule in favour of the Belgian Sovereigns, but 
he made it a condition that no mention should bo made 
in official speeches of “the Third Rome,” “Rome Capital,” 
“Rome Intangible,” such expressions being considered as 
offensive to the Head of the Chm'ch. King Albert under¬ 
took to submit this request to the King of Italy and, since 
it was complied with, he may be considered as having con¬ 
tributed some small share in the rapprochement which 
followed between Signor Mussolini and the Vatican. 

The Sovereigns went to the Congo, in 1928, on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the Bas-Congo-Katanga 
Railway, linking together the mining districts of Katanga 
with the waterway of the Kasai at Port Franequi. The 
Colony had lately enjoyed a period of remarkable prosperity, 
and the ICing was anxious to compare the present situation 
with that of 1909. There were, besides, certain questions, 
such as sleeping sickness, native labour, and the creation of 
natural reserves which he wished to study de visu. 

He began his tour by unveiling a statue of Leopold II 
erected in Ldopoldville: “As time passes,” he declared on 
this occasion, “as temporary controversies fade in the dis¬ 
tance, and as the great work which he conceived, willed and 
realized grows in scope and prosperity, the genius of his 
powerful personality asserts itself more and more, and his 
figure dominates a whole period of our history.” 
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By the Kasai and the new railway, the Sovereigns 
reached Elisabethville where the King outlined a vast 
programme of public works. Congratulating the directors 
of the Katanga Company on the attention they gave to the 
welfare of their employees, he emphasized the solidarity 
existing between Blacks and Whites: “Nothing great and 
lasting can be achieved,” he declared, “without reconciling 
the interests of the two races who are engaged in fruitful 
collaboration.” 

During the return journey, the Sovereigns took special 
interest in the work undertaken by the missions, and in 
public health. On arriving in Antwerp, the King gave an 
account of the favourable impressions he had gathered in 
Africa and again returned to his favourite theme: “Let us 
never forget,” he said, “that to work for the welfare of the 
native population is to work for the prosperity of the Colony. 
All colonizing nations incur imprescriptible duties towards 
the people on the territory of which they settle: individual 
security, public tranquillity, safeguard of liberty, inviola¬ 
bility of property and of the labour contract. Among all 
these duties is there one more important than the preserva¬ 
tion of public health 1 Here, again, much remains to be done, 
although remarkable results have already been achieved, 
and nothing should stop us in the fight we are waging 
against illness which affects alike Whites and Blacks. 
Primum vivereP 

These words wero followed by prompt action. The 
Ponds Reina Elisabeth d'Assistance Medicate aux Indigenes, 
founded in 1930, devoted its resomces to research work in 
connection with sleeping sickness and other diseases affect¬ 
ing the Congo natives. The Institut de Mddecine Tropicale 
Prince Ldopold was established in Antwerp in the same year. 

In the course of his journey, the King had met a 
few compatriots who had dwelt on the solitary life which 
they were leading, cut off from all civilization: “You 
should have seen the Katanga,” he remarked, “as I saw it 
in 1909.”—“Ah, Sire,” answered one of the colonists, “a 
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king has travelling facilities which are beyond the reach of 
common mortals.”—“Surely,” he replied, “I travelled 
through Katanga on foot.” 

The transfoi-mation of the Colony, during the inter¬ 
vening twenty years, could scarcely be realized. Railways 
had been extended, motor roads built in the most remote 
districts 5 the Congo could be crossed in several directions 
with the utmost comfort. From being a source of expense, 
the Colony had become, in the after-War period, an im¬ 
portant asset 5 but the main problems which preoccupied 
the young Prince still troubled the mature ICing. Prosperity 
was not enough j the moral responsibility towards the 
natives must be faced in all its implications. Although their 
rights may be respected and their wages adequate, special 
care must be taken that they should not suffer from the con¬ 
tact of civilization, either through sickness or demoralization. 

This question of the duty of the stronger towards the 
weaker race dominated King Albert’s colonial outlook from 
the beginning to the end of his reign. On the occasion 
of the Colonial Festival organized in Antwerp in 1950, 
he rendered homage to the pioneers of colonization and 
to the Belgian doctors, magistrates, engineers and mission¬ 
aries who had followed in their wake. “Belgian coloniza¬ 
tion,” he concluded, “is a work of high civilization and 
progress ... of which our people have a right to be proud. 
May they never forget that it is to their lasting interest 
that the Colony, with its native population, should benefit 
in a large proportion from the multiple advantages which 
Europe seeks in these distant lands.” 

King Albert’s colonial policy affords an excellent example 
of the continuity which characterizes his activity in every 
department of life and which even the catastrophe of the 
World War did not succeed in breaking. In colonial matters, 
as in linguistic and social questions, he merely picked up, 
in 1918, the threads which had been severed four years 
before. 

On January 1st 1914, the Sovereign had outlined before 
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the deputies of the Chamber a vast plan of financial, 
judicial and administrative reforms affecting the Congo. 
This plan included an extension of the railways, the grant 
of a loan to the Colony by the Mother-Country, measures of 
de-centralization and a stricter control over the judicial 
power. It was discussed by Parliament dtiring the following 
months, but it was not before 1921 that it was finally 
adopted. The financial intervention of Belgium was 
carried into effect at one of the last ministerial Councils over 
which King Albert presided. 

Just as honesty was the best policy in international affairs, 
the protection of public health and natural resources proved 
in the end the soundest method of colonial administration: 
“The question is not,” declared the ICing, “whether 
Belgium derives money from the Congo, but whether 
African resources can be used in Africa. If I sold to-morrow 
all the trees of my park at Laeken, 1 should no doubt receive 
a few millions, hut I should have ruined my property. It is 
the Congo Fund — le fonds congolais —which must be 
developed. A rash and greedy exploitation would ruin it 
instead of increasing it.’’^ 

On the eve of the 1928 journey, an incident occurred 
which showed perhaps better than anything else how deeply 
King Albert valued his Colony and identified it with 
Belgium. It is all the more significant that, by acting as 
he did, he was deliberately taking serious risks not only 
for himself, but also for the Queen, who accompanied 
him. A telegram reached the Ministry of Colonies announc¬ 
ing that yellow fever had broken out at Matadi and Boma 
and suggesting that I he Sovereigns’ departure should be 
postponed. The Minister went at once to Laeken, where he 
found the King and Queen on the point of leaving for 
Antwerp. King Albert asked calmly whether any Whites 
had already died, and was told that such was the case and 
that the present uneasiness in the Congo might degenerate 
into panic and jeopardize the success of the journey. After 

^ fi. P. Cliailes in Revue cle VAncam, March 1954, 
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a moment’s thought, he answered: “It is a Sovereign’s 
husiiiess to he where his people suffer. My presence will 
bring them comfort. I am going and the Queen goes with 
me. Do not pubhsh the news until to-night, in order nut 
to sadden our people Lo-day.” 

That same eveihng a short cominuniqnd appeared in 
the Press which passed almost unnoticed. Happily the 
epidemic did not spread.^ 

* liCclercq, op. cit. 
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The Man and the King 

{A) Humanism 

It may seem strange to speak of Humanism in connection 
with ICing Albert’s attitude of mind. He lived in a world 
very remote from the atmosphere of the Renaissance. 
He was not particularly interested in the classics, and it is 
doubtful whether he ever read the works of modern 
American philosophers, such as Irving Babbitt and Paul 
Elmer More. There is, nevertheless, no other word to 
charactei'ize his keen interest for “all things human,” his 
insistence on “moral values,” and the perfect balance which 
he succeeded in preserving between will power, knowledge, 
and physical training. In every department of his activity, 
there probably lived in his lime men of more outstanding 
merit. He might have met, and he no doubt met, greater 
statesmen, generals, engineers, students of social and 
scientific questions, more discriminating aiT-lovers and 
better trained sportsmen, but he possessed to the highest 
degree this quality of “all roundness” which allowed him 
to express sound views on almost any subject, and to make 
some personal contributions to those with which he was 
more closely acquainted. In a world of specialists, he excelled 
not only through the vast store of information wliich he had 
accumulated, but through his ability in discerning in it 
some guiding principles which inspired his own conduct. 

(1) For men of his generation, the development of 
engineering and applied sciences and the study of social 
problems occupied almost the same position as classical art 
and literature in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
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In a similar way, oxploraLioii of the most remote regions of 
the glohe replaced the discoveries of the Indies. The 
world had grown larger in more titan one sense. The 
principles of the French Revolution which inspired the 
“philosophers” of the eightoenth century were being con¬ 
verted into concrete political and economic realities. 
Democracy had come to stay. Ohjeciive science, on the 
other hand, which had remained for so long in the back¬ 
ground, was altering human life atid human outlook 
through a number of new inventions and discoveries. 
The beginnings of this niovemcut which coincided with the 
foundation of the modern Belgian State, were nothing com¬ 
pared with the rapid progress realized in the late ninctceth 
and early twentieth centuries. Science now stood to the fore, 
transforming industry and revolutionizing social and inter¬ 
national relations. The more or less self-contained life of 
the niiiotecnth-century Belgian Slate was no longer possible. 
A new era was opening which would bring about chaos or 
salvation. Finance, political economy, morality itself were 
thrown into the melting pot. The Great War appeared 
only as the birth pang of this new world. 

Lost in this turmoil, most political and intellectual 
leaders of the Lime either took refuge in their studies and 
developed I heir own branch of learning, or allowed them¬ 
selves to drift with the tide while trying to steer their boat 
into calmer waters. Statesmanship was everywhere re¬ 
placed by some form of opportunism, and moral principles 
sacrificed to “practical politics.” 

The more we pursue our inquiries into King Albert’s 
interests and conduct, the more we realize that he belongs 
to the small band of modern men who succeeded in recon¬ 
ciling the traditions of the past with the urgent necessities 
of the present. None of his contemporaries could have been 
called more progressive; none was more interested in new 
inventions, discoveries and social reforms; none worked 
harder for the establishment of international relations based, 
not on Force or Power, but on Order and Law. At the same 
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time, he never ignored the teaching of history or minimized 
the importance of tradition. The dazzling changes which he 
witnessed did not blind him to the continuity of human 
efforts and aspii-ations. In one sense everything was, and 
should be, different j in another, human nature remained 
the same and, above all, the moral principles which had 
hitherto guided all Christian societies in their painful and 
halting evolution were, and should be, preserved. Nothing 
lasting and fruitful could be achieved without them. The 
ultimate aim of all material, scientific and social progress 
is the enlightenment and improvement of the individual, 
national and international soul. Moral values supersede 
material and intellectual values in every branch of human 
activity. Just as the mind should be strengthened through 
the fitness of the body, public spirit should be sustained by 
economic and social organization. 

This belief ivas the cardinal principle which inspired 
every word and every action of King Albert in his private 
and public life and which places him in the foremost rank 
of modern Humanism. 

(2) Mens sana in corpore sano. The King had inherited 
the physical characteristics of the Coburg family. Like his 
father, his uncle and his grandfather, he was a tall and 
powerful man. But wliile his ancestors led a more or less 
sedentary life, the constant practice of sport had given him 
the aspect of a trained athlete. There was no exercise in 
which he did not take a boyish delight, cycling, skating, 
motor driving, flying, and, above all, mountaineering. He 
lacked time for tennis and golf and had a natural distaste for 
shooting and hunting. He did not like to kill animals, nor 
did he like to see them killed. Playing football presented 
obvious difficulties—besides, it bad not yet become popular 
on the Continent in his youth—but he encouraged it among 
his soldiers during (he Yser days and presided over all their 
important matches. On the very day of his death, he was 
expected in Brussels at the Palais des Sports, to witness a 
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cycle race, when ho hoped to congratulate the young 
Belgian champion, Jef Scherens, on another victory. He 
took a special pleasure in watching old popular games, such 
as that of balle au tamis or archery, and on several occasions 
tried his hand at bending the bow. 

He was not only a keen lover of sport but, in several 
instances, a pioneer. In pre-War days, he tried every new 
model of motor car which came into the country and kept 
quite a collection of them in his garage. As early as 1907, 
when heir to the throne, accompanied by a friend, he 
made an ascent in a free balloon to the great annoyance of 
King Leopold, and, two years later, ho repeated this experi¬ 
ence in one of the earliest types of dirigible, the Zodiac of 
Comte de La Vaulx. His fii’st flight in an aeroplane took 
place during the War, in April 1917, in an old Farman. 
Soon the King, often accompanied by the Queen, adopted 
flying as a customary mode of travelling. He crossed the 
Channel more than ten Limes, and, on all long journeys, liked 
to act as navigator. In later years he flewin Northern Africa 
and crossed the Mediterranean from Casablanca to Toulouse, 
tie travelled, in the same way, from Cairo to Bagdad and 
performed a i-emarkable feat of endurance for a man of his 
years, when, in 1932, he flew to the Congo in an air liner of 
Imperial Airway,s, via Alexandria, Khartoum and Juba. He 
finished the journey in a hydroplane and, after visiting the 
National Park which he had lately created, returned by the 
same route, to land finally in Athens where the Queen was 
waitixrg for him, covering nearly 7000 miles in thirteen days. 
“I use an aeroplane,” he said, "to accustom the Belgians 
to this new mode of transport, like my great-grandfather 
Louis Philippe took the train to reassure Iris Parisians.” 

The beginning of his alpine experiences has already 
been mentioned.^ These were considered by the King as 
his real holidays, in which he could entirely forget affairs 
of State, mix with other sportsmeti under the shelter 
of incognito, and drop the heavy cloak of ceremony. No 

^ See p, 67. 
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year passed, after the War, without some excursion to 
Switzerland, Tyrol or Trentino, first with experienced guides, 
and later with fellow climbers. One of them, M. Michel, 
told how the Sovereign, meeting him in Switzerland, 
asked to accompany his party: “I am told that you are a 
great alpinist. I am simply a tourist.” One of their last 
ascents was the Jungfrau; “While climbing, we discussed 
botany. After stopping at the Rothal hut, we started again 
before daybreak. When we reached the glacier, we roped 
ourselves together and the King kept pace with us, over¬ 
coming all difficulties and showing great strength and 
agility. . . . After a seven hours’ climb, we reached the 
shelter at the summit of the Jungfrau. I’he weather was 
wonderful. Albert I did not talk muchj he was no doubt 
tired, as we were, but he looked particularly happy. . . . 
The same evening, he drove his car to Haslihorn, near 
Lucerne, where his family were spending their holidays.” 

The King enjoyed every minute of these trips, which 
were too often curtailed by some news from Brussels, for he 
always considered himself “on duly.” One day he was re¬ 
called from the mountain, where he had been preparing a 
much delayed climb, by a telegram from his Prime Minister. 
After opening it at the hotel, he merely remarked: “ It is a 
pity, it was not very urgent.” 

One of the King’s favourite spots was the small Italian 
town of Cortina d’Ampezzo. It was in order to prejiare 
himself for another journey to the Dolomites that he went 
to Marche-les-Daines on February 17th 1954. For a period 
of fifteen years, interrupted only by the War, he undertook 
a long series of climbs in the Trentino, the Ateso and the 
Brenta. The long catalogue of his ascents would only interest 
the experts. No year passed without adding the names of a 
number of peaks and mountains to his diary. He made up 
for the disadvantages of size and shortsightedness by practice 
and by what his companions called his “cool audacity.” 

Climbing became more and more a physical and spiritual 
need. On several occasions, King Albert expressed this 
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feeling. He “needed some relaxation from time to time.” 
He could not “keep fit without exercise.” On his way to 
Palestine, in 1955, he flew from Athens to Cairo, which he 
reached in the afternoon, and managed to scale the great 
pyramid before starting by air for Gaza tJie same evening. 
This was considered an ordinary day’s journey. He would 
have discovered a pretext for scaling something in the 
flattest and most monotonous stretch of land. When the 
Alps were out of reach, even small hills and great monu¬ 
ments would serve their purpose. A purely sedentary life 
was unbearable, and it is characLerislic that in Jiis study 
in Laeken, beside his desk overloaded with flics and 
books, stood one of these appliances with sliding seat which 
help rowers to keep in training. 

It is the fashion among modern biographers to discover 
in their subject some physical weakness which is supposed 
to affect his work and explain his shoi'tcomings. King 
Albert enjoyed almost perfect health and feared illness no 
more than any other calamityj but ho certainly must have 
dreaded the day when he would have to gi ve up his favourite 
sport. All those who approached him remarked on his 
youthful appearance. At fifty-eight, he looked scarcely 
more than forty-live. He had always been handicapped by 
his weight and, on several occasions, had been prevented 
through strict prudence from completing the last stage of 
a particularly dangerous climb, and obliged to wait, close 
to the summit, for the return of some lighter and much 
envied companion. While congratulating the latter, he 
could not refrain from expressing the regret that he had 
not been able to follow him to the end. These “pannes,” 
as they are called by French alpinists, had become more 
frequent in later years. It is told that, when stopped in a 
particularly difficult position with a fellow climber some¬ 
what older than himself, he exclaimed: “I believe Lliat two 
people whose total age reaches 120 years have never clung 
to a more uncomfortable rock. Poor old fellows!” 

According’ to Sir James Barrie, there is at least one child 
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who refused to grow up. King Albert was a kind of adult 
Peter Pan who j-efused to grow old. Had he done so, his 
spirit would certainly have remained young, but he would 
have lost that perfect balance between body and soul which 
he so jealously preserved. Life would perhaps have ceased 
to be a great adventure, and he could no longer have found, 
in overcoming physical dangers, the energy which allowed 
him to surmount political obstacles. 

(5) He was an indefatigable worker. He never got 
up later than seven in the morning and, after hastily 
swallowing a large bowl of milk, started his day by 
perusing a number of Belgian, English, French, German 
and Dutch papers. Then, with the help of his secretary, 
he dealt with his correspondence and public affairs. During 
the pre-War period, he usually took his lunch with the 
Queen and their children and appeared loaded with papers 
and reviews which he distributed to them, sa 5 dng, “this is 
your task for to-day.” In later years, he often had a frugal 
lunch brought into his study and went on with his work, if 
he had not to preside over a ministerial council or to give 
an audience. When at Laeken, he sometimes took a drive j 
otherwise he devoted his afternoon to reading all kinds of 
books dealing with geography, history, social questions, 
politics, science and occasionally modern literature, even 
light fiction. FTe used io take note of all passages which 
retained his attention, and sometimes added a personal 
remark. One of the social reforms which he whole¬ 
heartedly supported was the eight-hour day, but it is 
doubtful whether he observed it himself. 

His appetite for reading matched his keenness in sport 
and travelling. When he could not wander through the 
world, he journeyed not only through heaps of papers and 
periodicals, but through piles of the latest books which 
accumulated on his writing table. The subjects of his 
readings altered through his life not so much owing to 
a change of outlook as because he wished to follow the 
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questions which directly or indirectly might affect Belgian 
life. During the pre-War period, he devoted more of his 
time to science and purely social problems, while, towards 
the end of his reign, his attention was absorbed by economic 
and political questions. It was his constant practice to 
order a large immber of recent books which he sent to 
his library at Laeken after he had read them. The list 
published below ^ contains the titles of about 160 works 
which reached the library during December 1933 and 
January 193^'. It includes a number of books published 
between 1923 and 1930, which were evidently consulted 
for reference. Making allowance for these, the King 
must have perused, on an average, two volitmos every day. 
He preferred French translations, when obtainable, but 
read with almost equal speed, English, German and Italian 
as well as Flemish. 

If it were possible to gather a more extensive list, it 
could bo shown that IGng Albert’s interests were even 
more catholic than they appear to be from this document. 
Ho was always looking ahead and, since it was obviously 
impossible to keep abreast of every subject, preferred to 
sacrilicc those on which he already possessed sufficient infor¬ 
mation. This explains why, apart from a few works on the 
Congo and on social c|uestions, Belgium occupies apparently 
a minor position, but the country always stood foremost 
in his mind, and he followed carefully any movement 
which might influence her future. Hence the paramount 
importance given to recent political and economic develop¬ 
ments. During the last months of his life, he was deeply 
concerned with the financial difficulties resulting from the 
various policies followed with regard to currency, and with 
the effect of increased mechanization on world employment. 
The place given, to Italian Fascism, Russian Sovietism and 
German Hitlerism is equally significant. 

Most readers will be somewhat surprised at the 
prominent part occupied by fiction and fantasy. A number 

1 See Appen4i55 IV, 
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of these works were, no doubt, read as a relaxation, but the 
ICing found in others a very valuable source of information 
which completed the precise data provided by more 
ponderous books dealing with the same subject. Every 
question had, for him, a psychological as well as a purely 
objective aspect, and the opinions of novelists and satirists 
were not likely to be discounted. It was not enough for 
him to consider the external features of important political 
or social changes, he wished to know the opinions of 
those who were affected by them. In this way, the imagina¬ 
tion of sensitive writers gave him an insight into these 
questions which he could not have found elsewhere. 

He confessed this taste for novels to the Belgian author, 
Henri Davignon; “Itis a family taste,” he declared, “my 
father read many of them, so did my grandfather, Leopold 1. 
It is a means we use in our profession to penetrate among 
surroundings with which we can only seldom come into 
contact.” 

Only a modern humanist of the broadest views and the 
widest interests could collect on his table within a few 
weeks, works signed by Ferrero, Mauriac, Roosevelt, Wells, 
d’Annunzio, VaHry, Ludwig, Aldous Huxley, Feuchtwangor, 
Duhamel, Axel Munthe, Sinclair Lewis, Stresemann, L^on 
Daudet, Lord Mclchett, Maurois, Kautsky, Henri Bfiraud, 
Harold Nicolson, Rend Benjamin, Winston Chm'chill, 
Maeterlinck, Blasco Ibanez, Knickerbocker, Gabriel tlano- 
taux and Heinrich Mann, to quote only a few of the best 
known names. 

“It was in the castle of Laeken,” writes M. Daye, “ that 
the King preferred to work, when he was not kept by his 
audiences in Brussels, where he was driven every morning 
with the punctuality of a good civil servant. Besides suites 
of reception rooms, there are, in the castle, studies where 
documents, books and reviews are classified and carefully 
indexed. These studies contrast strangely . . , with 
intimate drawing-rooms fuU of flowers and knick-knacks. 
In his audience room in Brussels, which was better known 
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to visitors, the King did not sit before a desk, but before a 
niarble-topped table covered witli the latest books, reviews 
and papers. At the beginning of an audience which I was 
granted after my returjt from Moscow, he greeted me with 
a remark which I could not understand. He noticed my 
astonishment and said: “You do not realize what I am 
driving at?”—“No, Sire.”—“Wait a moment.” After 
searching through a pile of documents, he handed me 
laughing a Communist paper containing an article on my 
recent journey and accusing me of bad faith. Nothing- 
escaped hi 2 n.” 

He wrote a great many confidential letters, trusting in 
the loyalty of his correspondents. He never deleted and 
preferred to begin the letter again when he wished to 
make any alteration. In certain cases, following no doubt 
a habit of his childhood, he carefully erased a word, 
or part of a word. Once the letter ended, he slipped it 
into an envelope and rang for a servant to have it posted 
at once. There are no copies of these letters in the 
archives of the Palace. As the King frequently destroyed 
messages and documents which reached him h’om outside 
when they were not directly connected with State affairs, 
the study of this corrc.spondenco will bo particularly 
difficult and is not likely to yield important results.^ 

For all important documents and speeches, King Albert 
drafted several rough copies j he carefully ehininated repe¬ 
titions and substituted more appropriate terms to those 
he had first chosen. His style was always clear and full of 
matter, but somewhat heavy. He wrote as he talked, 
weighing all his words, and paying small attention to elegance 
or eloquence. Not that he despised them, for he adjuired 
great orators, particularly Jaurbs, hut through a scruple of 
conscience which prompted him to stress meaning rather 
than form. There was no doubt here again some distrust 
in his own powers, which only disappeared on solemn 
occasions, and perhaps, who knows, the idea that, for 
^ Max Leo Gerard in Le Flambeau-, March 1914, p. 401. 
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his own work, precision and utmost sincerity must come 
first.^ 

He remained throughout an ideal scholar, combining 
the modesty of the student with the painstaking concen¬ 
tration of the true intellectual worker. Unless we take 
into account this element of conscientious assiduity, we 
miss one of the most striking features of his character. 
During his first journey to the Congo, he devoted some 
time every day to writing notes. He delivered only one 
speech, on the occasion of his visit to the mission of ICisantu 
and astonished his companions by the amount of knowledge 
he had gathered on the way and hy the soundness of his 
views. Until the end of his life he tempered his eagerness 
for information with a natural reluctance to indulge in 
hasty generalizations. He was always learning. 

The result of his intensive course of reading, helped by 
an excellent memory and pursued almost without interrup¬ 
tion for thirty-five years, filled all those who approached 
the lUng with an astonishment mixed with some uneasiness, 
for they never knew what question would be put to them. 
He was not only fitted, as he expressed it himself, to be a 
“tolerable engineer” or a good explorer, he might have 
been a master interviewer, for he had a sufficient knowledge 
of every subject he approached to check the answers he 
received. Even those who had often visited the palace 
wished to be warned beforehand of the reason for which 
IHng Albert wished to see them. “I should like to know,” 
said, on one occasion, the Governor of one of the most 
important Belgian banks, “ on what subject he is going to 
queslion me. I must be prepared for my examination.” 

Few distinguished foreigners passed through Brussels 
without being asked to call at the palace. Statesmen, 
scientists, writers, engineers, explorers, doctors were 
received with equal cordiality but subjected to searching 
interrogatories. Compliments and evasions were of little 
avail, for they did not satisfy the insatiable curiosity of the 

1 See p. 582. 
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inquirer. There was never the slightest suggestion that 
even the boldest ojnnionj if sincerely expressed, proved 
disagreeable, and frequently the conversation was prolonged, 
and drifted from special into general topics. This was 
considered as a great compliment for, in that case, the King 
did not wish merely to check or complete his own information, 
but desired to be better acquainted with the personality of 
a man whose qualities he had begun to appreciate. Several 
ministerial careers began in the axrdience chamber. 

When heir to the throne, the Prince delighted the writer, 
George Rency, by his extensive knowledge of Belgian 
literature and of the works of de Coster, Pirmez, Lemonnier, 
Verhaeren, MaetorliJick and Giraud. In recent years, the 
King had an interview with a learned student of Marxism 
who declared, after meeting him, that he seemed to be 
almost as well versed in the subject as himself.^ 

After his death, it was reported that the last book he 
had read was the recently published Revolution Necessaire, 
by Dandieu and Aron, and that he had writ ten on the title 
page the words “ eVabord spirituelle.'''' It has been hitherto 
impossible to find any confirmation of this report, but it is 
nevertheless characteristic, because La Revolution Ndcessaire, 
in spite or perhaps on account of the unorthodox views it 
expresses, is exactly the land of work which would have 
attracted and retained the Sovereign’s attention. The 
authoi's belong to the new school of French thinkers who 
consider that both Capitalism and Marxism have failed to 
realize the ideal of the “Revolution,” which aims at 
pi'esorving the rights of the individual against the tyranny 
of the State. They contend that the progress of mechaniza¬ 
tion and nationalization, and of various forms of political 
dictatorships, German, Italian, Russian, are threatening 
spiritual freedom, and that, unless a stand is made against 
these forces, civilization itself must sooner or later disappear. 
The suggestions made to meet the danger are open to criti¬ 
cism, hut King Albert preserved an open mind in these 
^ Le Flambeau, March 1954. 
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questions; he liked to look ahead, and would have been 
struck by the importance given by the authors in their 
scheme to moral and spiritual values— d'ahord spirituelleT 

(4) The attitude of King Albert towards scientific 
research is accurately expressed in a speech which he 
delivered in Seraing, in October 1927, on the occasion of 
the centenary of the foundation of the well-known Cockerill 
Works: “Modern science,” he said, “opens new and 
almost infinite perspectives to the development of technique. 
It is within the research laboratories that the foundations 
of the industry of the future are laid down, and we can 
but feel some uneasiness in witnessing the scant material 
means placed to-day at the disposal of our scientists in order 
to pursue their studies. There is, in Belgium, a real crisis 
among scientific institutions and laboratories, and economic 
difficulties, arising from the War and after-war period, have 
rendered the public powers unable alone to talce radical 
and decisive measures to remedy this evil. The Belgian 
public does not sufficiently understand that pure science is 
the indispensable condition of apphed science, and that the 
nations who neglect science and scientists are condemned to 
decadence. Considerable and sustained efforts are needed if 
we wish—as we must—to maintain our rank and reputation. 
In om- days, those who do not go forward, go backward. 

“I am sure that the prominent industrialists who listen 
to me, understand this perfectly. I ask them to think 
frequently of our Universities, our special schools, our 
laboratories. The field is wide open in this domain to 
private initiative. Following well-known examples, less 
frequent until now in Belgium than in certain foreign 
counlries, we must all together find practical means of 
promoting and encouraging the labours of our research 
workers and scientists.” 

This speech is only the development of an idea already 
expressed by King Albert in the early years of his reign 

1 See p, 76. 
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The pi'osperity of an overpopulated and exporting, country 
depends on her methods of production and the education 
of her technicians j these are intimately linked up with the 
progress of inventions and applied science 5 but the latter 
would soon be paralysed if scientists were not allowed to 
pursue their disinterested research woi-k without any 
thought of the practical results to which it might lead. 
Scientific inquiry is '‘a Idnd of intellectual duty/' apart from 
all other considerations f if this duty were to be ignored or 
discouraged owing to a short-sighted outlook, applied sciences 
would soon suffer in consequence, and national industrial 
progress would be seriously hampered. 

The Prince had been a sldlful engineer, working in his 
own workshop on motor car repairs, adapting jnotors to the 
fishing boats of the Ibis. The young King, after taking 
special interest in the experiments of Adcr and the Wright 
brothers, had, in 1910, urged Pai-liament to encourage the 
beginning of the Belgian flying industry, when its import¬ 
ance was still denied by many. Pic had, in the same year, 
devoted special attention to wireless, and established a work¬ 
shop in the park of Laeken which became the cradle of 
Belgian radio-elec trie industry and provided, daring the 
War, the means of communicating with Tdbgo and Namur, 
after these towns had been surrounded by the eneuay. As 
early as 1911, anxious to establish direct communications 
with the Colony, he conceived the “bold dream” of linking 
it up by wireless with the Metropolis. Experiments of 
radio-telephony were also carried out at Laeken and, on 
March 28th 1914, a special concert was broadcast in honour 
of the Queen. 

In these years, King Albert insisted on several occasions 
on the important part to be played by the engineers formed 
by Belgian Universities. They were “the links between 
the immense world of production, and the superior sphere 
where science and higher culture arc pursued.” With 
the passing of time, the importance of the latter loomed 
larger and larger on his horizon. Fearing the dangerous 
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reaction towards utilitarian methods which followed the 
War, he became the champion of purely scientific interests. 

The appeal made at Seraing, in October 1927, was 
renewed, a month later, at a joint meeting organized in 
Brussels at the Palais des Academies by the Universities of 
Brussels and Louvain. This demonstration was in itself a 
proof that Liberals and Catholics were ready to join forces 
in the interests of science, and that the old feud which 
separated the two universities had to a great extent abated: 
“Science which creates so much riches,” declared the King 
on that occasion, “is itself poor. Scientists must be relieved 
from material worries in order to concentrate their efforts 
on research. Everything must be done to awake, encourage 
and support scientific vocations. . . .” He had been 
grieved to see many brilliant university students compelled 
to give up their studies for a more remunerative occupation, 
and was determined to check further intellectual waste. 

Tlie answer was so successful that, in less than throe 
months, the Ponds de Recherches Scientijiques collected over 
100 million francs provided by banks, industry, commerce 
and private individuals. As usual, the King headed the 
list of subscribers. The new institution has already rendered 
invaluable service in many fields, notably by subsidizing the 
enterprises of Professor Piccard and his followers for the 
exploration of the stratosphere. 

The King would have been the last to claim the know¬ 
ledge of a specialist. No man obsessed by such heavy 
responsibilities could find time to keep abreast of develop¬ 
ments in any single branch, but he was so well grounded in 
mathematics, physics and chemistry that, in many cases, he 
was able to form his own judgment concerning the fruitful¬ 
ness of certain inventions, andhe was sufficiently scientifically 
minded to know that, if inyestigations were to be profitable, 
research workers should be able to pursue them without 
being deflected from their course by utilitarian motives. 

Geography and history remained to the last among his 
favourite subjects. One of the chief reasons for his admira- 
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Lion of King Leopold was the geographical sense which he 
had shown on the return of Stanley’s first expedition to the 
Congo. “After J left the GoTernment,’’ wi'Ote M. Vander- 
velde, “I had several talks with the King on travel and 
kindred subjecls. His conversation was peculiarly inter¬ 
esting when he spoke of geography in connection with 
international politics.” 

In King Albert’s youth most Belgian historians slill 
interpreted mediaeval events in the light of modern history 
and represented the fight of the Flemish Communes against 
the French Kings, in the fourteenth century, of the Belgian 
Provinces against Spain, in the sixLecntli, and of the 
Belgian revolutionaries against the Dutch King in 1850, as so 
many manifestations of national patriotism. However satis¬ 
factory this theory might have been from the point of view of 
Belgian nationalism, Jiing Albert was too well informed not 
to realize that it could not stand the test of modern criticism. 
He had studied Pirenne’s monumental history of Belgium 
and fully realized the importance of local tradition.^ 

Unity had not been achieved in Belgium, as in France 
or England, by bringing feudal powers into the hands 
of the Sovereign 5 it was based on the gradual welding 
of French and German principalities which depended 
more and more on each other for the safeguard of their 
independence and franchises. The work of centraliza¬ 
tion begun by the Dukes of Burgundy and by Charles V 
was interrupted during the following centuries and only 
realized by force, under French domination. The special 
devotion of the people to their local institutions recognized 
by the constitution of 1830, did not imply any disloyalty to 
the State and could not he opposed to an enlightened 
patriotism. It was “a source of strength, not of weakness,” 
and even if it led to some exaggerated claim, should be 
given due understanding and sympathy. 

*■ “ I am glad,” lie wrote to Prof, Pireime in 1912, “to express my 
admiration and keen sympathy to the eminent historian who placed our national 
life in its true light, in its conlimiity throughout the centuries.” 
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It was largely owing to his knowledge of history that 
King Albert dealt with such tact and moderation with the 
manifestations of Separatism which caused so much indigna¬ 
tion in 1929. By acknowledging and even encouraging- 
sound regionalism based on historical traditions, he was able 
to show that his opposition to the Front Party, far from 
being based on political prejudice, was founded on -wise 
statesmanship. At no time in Belgian history, not even in 
the Early Middle Ages, had political frontiers coincided 
with linguistic frontiers. Separatism would not only mean 
the end of Belgian independence, it would mean the ruin 
of the efforts pursued for many centuries by Flemings and 
Walloons belonging to the various principalities and pro¬ 
vinces, to co-operate in the defence of this independence. 
The appeasement which followed King Albert’s centenary 
speeches was partly due to the fact that lie had drawn a 
firm line between those who had been misled by their 
enthusiasm for their language and culture and those who 
had become the prey of racial fanaticism.^ 

(5) As a man of action, bent on improving the condition 
of his people and consolidating their situation in Europe, 
the King was naturally more inclined to concentrate on 
political and social problems than on art, music or literature. 
The latter were the special pro-nnee of his Queen, who being 
herself a keen musician and a lover of art, wished to give 
to her Court, in jwe-War days, the intellectual prestige 
which several German Courts had so deservedly enjoyed 
in the past. “The Queen,” -writes M. Dumont-Wilden, 
“loved the society of artists, particularly of musicians. She 
appreciated the talent of the American pianist, Walter 
Rummel, who often played for her and for a small circle 
of amateurs which she had gathered at the palace. She 
liked to organize musical evenings at which she played 
herself, accompanied by amateurs or professionals. The 
ICing frequently listened to these concerts, in which he took 

* See p. 378. 
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great pleasui’e.” It might be added that llie groat violinist 
Ysaye, and some of his pupils were frequently invited^ and 
introduced to Court circles the works of the Liegeois 
composer, Cdsar Franck, and of some of his Belgian disciples, 
such as Lokeu and Jongen. 

The Queen delighted in organizing private performances 
of litllo-known operas, for which she engaged artists of the 
Thddtrc de la Moimaie and of the Consei vatoire. Notliing 
escaped her attention, and when a group of artists and 
amateurs improvised a successful “revue” at the Brussels 
Cerda Artistique they were asked to repeat their perfoi’- 
mance at Laoken. 

Allusion has already been made Jo the King’s fiiondship 
for the poet Verhacrend “His spontaneous and oulsj)okea 
nature did not seem adaptable to a courtly atmosphere,” 
writes M. Dumont-Wilden, “but the Sovereigns wore 
touched by his youthful enthusiasm and the instinctive 
poetry of his personality. Verhaeron dined several times 
at Laeken, alone with the King and Queen. Once started, 
he loved l.o talk, pouring- forth his impressions and his 
picturesque memories of lilorary life. Idie Sovereigns 
listened, happy to discover a man behind this poet. Ver- 
haeren never passed through Brussels without being inviLcd. 
“Who would have dreamt,” lie said one day, “ that I should 
ever be a court poet. But, you know, it is not a Court like 
the others, it can scarcely be called a Court! ” 

It is again characteristic of King Albert’s humanism 
that he was so easily drawn towards art and literature. 
Most great men are inclined to concentrate on the activity 
or on the subject in which they excel, and to minimize 
the inaportance of the others. Few succeed in maintaining 
a youthful attitJxde towards hfe and in preserving an open 
mind, ready to receive fresh impressions. For the Ihing, 
there was no gap between art and science, truth aiid 
beauty 5 they both made up intellectual life “on which the 
prestige of a corintry depends,” Even statesmanship and 

^ See p. 392. 
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poetry could be linked together. Presiding over a lecture 
given by Verhaeren in 1908, Prince Albert had said: “The 
genius of a race appears not only in economic power, but 
also in the expansion of arts, letters and science. It behoves 
a country to honour her poets, writers and artists 5 they 
are the artisans of her greatness, they inspire the nation’s 
conscience; they write her history in indelible pages; they 
spread afar her renown in the intangible and pacific 
domain of the mind. . . . Let us develop everywhere the 
desire for true culture, reflecting the love of goodness and 
beauty.” 

Twenty-two years later, the IGng inaugurated at Bruges 
a monument commemorating the great Flemish poet Guido 
Gezelle. Speaking this time in Flemish, he expressed and 
emphasized the same thought, applying it to the founder 
of modern Flemish poetry. A nation, he said, must honour 
her great men, and among her great men the poets stand 
foremost, for “the true poet bears with him the highest 
values of his people. He identifies himself with their 
deepest traditions. In his soul throbs the very soul of the 
race. Guido Gezelle is poet of the Grace of God, he lives 
in his language, he is the word which enriches our human 
heart. The beauty of nature is engraved in his work; this 
Fleming gives us the highest vision of the universe.” 

The King gave many concrete proofs that the feelings 
he professed in these speeches were based on deeply rooted 
conviction. The Constitution gave him the right to confer 
titles on his most distinguished subjects, and his post-War 
policy had been to reward in this way many services 
rendered by private individuals to the State. Painters, 
sculptors and writers form an important proportion of 
this new nobility. An examination of individual cases 
would show that a number of these Barons and Counts of 
the brush and pen were not necessarily brought into 
personal contact with the Sovereigns. Their merit alone 
was considered a sufficient reason for distinction. The 
anihnr of Pe^^eas et MeLisn.rido. is now Count IVTaeterbnrk. 
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In pre-War years Belgium possessed an Academy of the 
Flemish language, hut strangely enough, no corresponding 
body existed for French. In August 1920, this omission was 
repaired by the creation of the Academic Royalc dc Langue 
et de Littcrature Frangaise, consecrating officially the efforts 
made by the writers of the “ Jcune Belgique" to give their 
country a literature in French expressing the temperament 
of their own land. 

Unless this shoidd suggest that the Sovereign was under 
any illusion as to the value of official encouragement given 
to art and literature, the following letter must be quoted. 
It was addressed on March 6tli 1908, by Prince Albert to 
M. Lefdbure; “In my opinion, the principal defect of all 
Academies is to create a close body (cenacle) whose members 
discourage progress and scorn on principle all new-comers 
who do not aclcnowledgo their infallibility. Academicians 
arc thus inclined to promote an official art. On the other 
hand, as you rightly point out, it is necessary for us to 
attract the public’s attention lo our writers and our literature 
and an Academy might fill this purpose to a certain extent, 
especially if it were organized as you suggest.” ^ 

The Sovereigns attended, in pro- and post-War years, 
numberless art exhibitions, concerts and dramatic per¬ 
formances. This patronage was not exclusively national. 
The banquet of the Royal Literary Fund in 1921 has 
already been mentioned. When, in 1929, the Anglo- 
Belgian Union organized an exhibition of British Art in 
Brussels, following the 1927 Exliibition of Flemish Art at 
Burlington House, the King and Queen were present at the 
opening. In November 1955, King Albert accepted the 
invitation of the Committee of the Revue dos Deux Mondes 
to take the chair at their annual dinner, tie insisted on 
that occasion on the gratitude due to France by Belgian 
writers: “Lemoimier, Eethoud, Verhaeren and many 
others who have honoured my country by their works 
have . . . received from you this literary discipline based 

1 Archives of the Acadimie Rqyale dc Longue et de Liltdrature Frangaise. 
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on high tradition, which beyond our deceptions and miseries, 
places its trust only in immortal beauty.” 

There is almost a touch of envy in the way in which 
the ICing- sometimes praised the creators of artistic master¬ 
pieces, as if he had wished that it had been his lot to carry 
out his own work in such an atmosphere of detached 
serenity. 

Brussels lacked a large concert hall and a gallery worthy 
of the important art exhibitions so frequently held in the 
Capital. Leopold II wished to see a Palais des Beaux Arts, 
which might have filled this purpose, erected in the rue de 
la Regence. This building, however, was used instead as 
a permanent museum, and the problem remained unsolved 
until 1928, when a new Palais des Beaux Arts, built by a 
private society, was inaugurated. It was then disclosed that 
the initiative was once more due to the Sovereign who, a 
few months before the War, had urged upon Burgomaster 
Max the necessity of realizing his predecessor’s project. 
The King did not hide his satisfaction: “This ceremony,” 
he declared oir this occasion, “shows the power of private 
initiative when it is placed at the service of a fine idea. 
It proves that neither artists nor scientists are neglected in 
Belgium, and that the public understands more and more 
the part which they play in enriching the moral patrimony 
of the nation.” 

Together with the Queen he took a special interest in 
the growing Musee du Cinquantenaire, devoted mainly to 
archsBology. Many are the occasions on which be was seen 
wandering through some Belgian gallery, as an ordinary 
visitor, questioning the attendants in order to assure him¬ 
self that the treasures of Belgian art were properly cared 
for. He was not, however, “museum-minded” and re¬ 
membered that works of art lose a great deal of their value 
when torn from their natural or artistic surroundings. The 
best place for a picture is the church for which it has been 
painted, and for a building the surroundings in which it 
was erected; “If _we listened to oitr museum keepers,” he 
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remarked one day^ laughing, “wo should place the Pyramids 
under glass cases.” 

During the last years of his I’eign, ho nursed the plan 
of giving Brussels a truly up-to-date library, the prosout one 
being used as an extension to the Museum of Fine Arts. 

This plan will be realized by the erection of the new 
Bihliothhquc Albertuic as a national memorial. 

(6) King Albert was a great “preserver.” This man of 
modern outlook, so fond of technical progress, was ever 
anxious to check the ruthlessness of induslriahsra. lie 
witnessed vvith alarm the useless disfigurement of old towns 
and natural scenery. lit pro-War days he had given special 
encouragement to the official Commission des Monuments ct 
des Sites, which had been engaged on drawing up a com¬ 
prehensive list of all Belgian buildings of historic or artistic 
interest, to be preserved in their present state, lie saw to 
it that this commission, including, besides architects and 
art experts, a few art lovers, exerted its inlluence during 
the period of reconstruction,^ and ho approved the initia¬ 
tive taken by some of its members to extend Slate protec¬ 
tion to natural scenery. Through a remarkable coincidence, 
the very first site placed on iho list was the rocky cliff of 
Marche-lcs-Dainesj the Sovereign gave his foi’inal apjnoval 
of this decision a few days only before the fatal accident. 

He liked trees to be kept wild, and boasted on several 
occasions that in his own Park of Laekon no sound branch 
had been cut off for a century. He grew particularly 
alarmed, in the months followdng the War, at ihe rapid 
deforestation which Look place in certain part.s of the 
country, and urged his mini.ster, Comte Carton de Wiart, to 
take stringent measures in order to stop or limit the useles,s 
cutting down of trees: “I am sending you tho enclosed 
article,” he wrote to him, on December 9th 1920, “ lo draw 
the attention of the protector of our sites and forests to the 
terrible hecatomb of trees which is taking place everywhere. 

r Soe p. 5G5. 
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If it goes on, every oak-tree will disappear from the country 
round Brussels. Specially towards the North, where I go 
frequently, rows of trees which made the beauty of the 
brabangon landscape are being sacrificed. ... It might be 
useful to inquire whether the report which is being drawn 
up by the Conseil superieur des Forets has reached some 
conclusion, and whether there are no means of protecting 
through legislation a proportion of trees which ought to 
be preserved for climatic, hydrographic or even aesthetic 
reasons. 

Love of nature and love of art were interdependent for 
him, and he never shared the attitude of the “pure aesthete’’ 
who prefers a picture to the landscape it represents. Nature 
was the inexhaustible source from which men drew their 
inspiration. Its destruction would soon bring about the 
decadence of art. Science was equally interested in the pre¬ 
servation of some stretches of land, in their primitive state. 

If it became more and more difficult to realize this 
scheme on a large scale in Europe, it was still possible to do 
so in the Colony, but it should be done before the big game 
hunters had time to destroy some rare species and before 
changes brought about by civilization altered the conditions 
of the flora. 

The idea of creating a National Park in Africa occurred 
to the King during his journey to the United States, after 
the War, while he visted the great American reserves. 
After consulting several American and Belgian naturalists, 
among whom were Carl Akeley and Doctor Derscheid, he 
chose a large stretch of country between Lake Kivu and 
Lake Albert, in the remotest corner of the Colony. The 
fix'st decree referring to the Park appeared in April 1925, 
and was greeted with enthusiasm, especially in England 
and in America, where the National Academy passed a 
resolution congratulating the Sovereign on his initiative. 

The character of the new reserve was explained by 
the Sovereign himself in October 1929, when he installed 

^ Comte CartOTi rle ‘^^hert 
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the Commission enti'usted with its administration: “This 
National Park,” he declared, “is unique in the world, 
through the infinite variety of its flora and fauna, derived 
from its geographical position, its geological structure and 
the great differences of altitude, varying from 2,700 to 
15,500 feet in the territory. I am convinced that, in later 
years, it will acquire an inestimable value for the scientists 
and for those who love natm-e and who take an interest in 
it.” And he added: “People talk a great deal to-day, and 
with reason, of the preservation of the monuments of the 
past. Here you have also a monument to preserve, a 
monument built up by nature in the course of thousands 
of years and which has come to us as it has shaped itself 
from the earliest days of the woi'ld. By opening to the 
researches of the scientists an exceptionally interesting 
region, Belgium will make a fresh contribution to the 
progress of science and its applications.” 

The brief air journey undertaken, in the spring of 1952, 
had no other purpose than the inspection of the new 
National Park, and the Sovereign derived unbounded satis¬ 
faction in witnessing the realization of one of his most 
cherished projects. Among the many memorials dedicated 
to him there is none which would have pleased him more 
than the safeguarding of natural scenery in any part of the 
world. 

Love of natui'e was thus the foundation of King Albert’s 
humanism, of his scientific and artistic interests and even 
of his love of sport. Talldng of his Alpine experiences, he 
said one day that the mountains appeared to him beautiful 
“because they had remained in then- primaeval state.” 
Though he could scarcely he called romantic, he nursed an 
almost Ruskinian wonder for virgin land and for solitude. 

In the course of his official journeys, he loved to escape 
from the crowd and snatch a few moments’ peace in some 
quiet spot. During the days spent in Rome, on the occasion 
of the marriage of his daughter, he confessed that he had 
“ sought refuge ” in the Pincio. At Santa Bar-bara, California, 
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during his American tour, he entered into conversation with 
a Belgian journalist, M. Goemaere, whom he found resting 
on the shore. After some reflection on the loneliness of 
the spot, the Sovereign said, looking at the sea; “We 
cannot feel dull when we are alone. ... It is more 
on account of others that life appears tedious.” His 
companion having quoted the words of Anatole France: 
“Life would be bearable without its pleasures”—he added: 
“Yes, the obligations imposed upon us by others, so that 
we should share their pleasures are often tedious. A man 
free to dispose of his time should never be bored. Boredom 
is the sure sign of a mediocre mind. Such people are weary 
because, when alone, they are with themselves.” ^ Ho no 
doubt remembered Montaigne’s words: “A man of under¬ 
standing has lost nothing as long as he owns himself.” 

This man of action, who had made it his business to 
meet so many people, who showed so much affection and 
kindness to those who surrounded him, who even took a 
special delight in rubbing shoulders with a crowd under 
the shelter of incognito, this true lover of the people for 
whom the masses never were an anonymous power to be 
flattered or conciliated, but a collection of human beings in 
need of protection against others or even against themselves, 
was also a dreamer, fond of solitude and contemplation. 
To the end of his life he was awed by the mystery of 
nature and comforted by its undisturbed beauty. With the 
old humanists he might have repeated humani nihil a me 
alienum puto, but with them, he preserved in the deep 
recess of his soul a yearning for something more. He felt 
the limitation of human knowledge and achievement, the 
vanity of human pride. 

(7) The key-note of King Albert’s life and mind was 
the importance he attached to “moral values.” He was 
not content with saying that “prosperity was not enough,” 
he would have added that intellectual life, civilization itself 

1 "P^ CTn®iTin<’^TA? ^ 
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were without significance, unless they brought us to a 
higher standard and raised our minds to a better under¬ 
standing of oiu' duties and responsibilities. All things which 
interested him, sport, technical progress, science, research, 
art and literatru'e were only means towards one end: “ the 
improvement of the human soul.” This was the theine of 
all his speeches, of all his writing.s, from the early years 
when he prepared himself so assiduously for his royal 
mission, to the very last day of his reign. 

He emphasized it at the time of his Accession to the 
tlu’one; "Riches create duties for the people as for the 
individual; a nation’s intellectual and moial forces can 
alone make her prosperity fi'uitful.” He re 2 >eaLed it on the 
occasion of the opening of the Libge Exhihitiou in 1950: 
"Such oxHbitions allow us to take stock of the progress 
realized, to understand the necessity of raising always 
higher the material welfare of the population and, above 
all, of increasing unceasingly the moral forces which are 
the very life of a nation.” Again, at Mons, in the same 
year: “These improvements—the social conditions of the 
workers—will prepare the way for new and hap 2 :)y develop¬ 
ments . . . inasmuch as the consciousness of moral and 
intellectual values influences the citizen’s outlook.” 

The King was no less emphatic whcir he spoke of 
science than when he dealt with technical or social jirogress. 
Inaugurating the now installation of the University of 
Brussels in 1950, he declared that “the benefactors of 
science were the benefactors of mankind. ... In a world 
still too much divided against itself, whei’e the solidarity 
of interests, however evident, is only recognized gradually 
through many difficulties, science appears as an element of 
union and concord. Intellectual co-operation is ajj import¬ 
ant agent of pacification. . . . Founded on disinterestedness, 
it assumes an. unquestionable moral value, and wo must 
hope that its influence will spread as its services are better 
appreciated.” 

In this light, the 1950 speeches may be considered not 
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only as a political but also a philosophical testament. The 
ICing insists on the interdependence of employees and em¬ 
ployers and returns again and again to his favouri Le idea that 
the manual worker, the engineer, the scientist and the 
research worlter co-operate in the same task which, to be 
fruitful, must improve the hearts of men. In Brussels, at 
the Exposition du Travail, he declares that the welfare of a 
modern nation can only be sustained through the common 
efforts of all: “ It is impossible to imagine the labourer, with¬ 
out visualizing at his side the technician and the intellectual 
worker 5 the scientist and the simple workman complete 
each other; each in his sphere, ensures the harmony of 
social life and contributes to the progress of mankind.” 

The same guiding principle was applied by King Albert 
to art and literature. They should be encouraged not only 
because they add to the nation’s prestige, but because they 
express her highest aspirations and because, ultimately, 
the search for beauty as well as for truth ennobles the 
human spirit. When he came over to London in 1921 to 
preside over the annual dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, 
he dwelt on the importance of the written word: “ Happily,” 
he said, “liteiary production was not checked by the War. 
Never was a keener interest shown in poetry than during 
those years of intense strain, when those who struggled 
and those who suffered sought comfort in the highest sphere 
of thought.” Our work of restoration would be incomplete 
if it were limited to the reconstruction of factories. Pros¬ 
perity is not in itself an end, “it is a means of attaining a 
higher conception of life.” 

On many occasions, the King asserts his belief that 
national prosperity, and more particularly the improvement 
of labour conditions, must raise the moral standard. Un¬ 
tiring efforts should therefore promote applied sciences and 
technical inventions on which this prosperity depends. 
Since applied sciences are intimately connected with pure 
science, all means should be placed at the disposal of 
research workers. But there is another and perhaps more 
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important reason for favouring their activity. Together 
with poets and artists, they stimulate a disinterested in¬ 
tellectual activity which is the essential condition of moral 
development. 

From whatever angle wc consider IGng Albert’s con¬ 
ception of social life, wc always reach the same conclusion. 
A minimum of comfort is necessarily for physical and moral 
health; editcadon makes men more tolerant and kind- 
hearted; higher culture, whether of the sciences or of 
the arts, exalts their minds towards an ideal of truth, 
beauty and goodness. This conceplion may be criticized 
on purely rational grounds; but for the King it was not so 
much based on such grounds as on common sense and 
religious belief. Had he been eptestioned about the true 
meaning of these “moral values” which he so often 
mentioned, he would no doubt have asked his questioner 
to consult his own heart. There are in all civilized societies 
certain principles of loyally, justice and charity which 
cannot easily be defined, but which are readily acknowledged 
by all men of goodwill. The King was far Loo busy to 
spend much Lime on definitions, he preferred to work and 
to act. 


{B) Religion 

(1) King Albert was by birth and education a Roman 
Catholic, but never lost sight of the fact that half his sub¬ 
jects either did not share his religious beliefs or were even 
opposed to tliem. Ruling over a divided community and 
realizing that he could find able and trustworthy ministers 
and advisers in all parties, he preserved in political matters 
that impartiality which is one of the most valuable traditions 
of the Belgian Monarchy, As a private man, he was a 
faithful son of the Church, but as a King he was not more 
inclined to favour Catholic than Liberal or Socialist tenden¬ 
cies, His religious convictions belong for this reason not so 
much to his public, as to his private life. 
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He always treated the Head of his Church with the 
utmost loyalty and consideration. At the beginning of the 
Great War, when so many Belgians grew indignant at the 
uncertain attitude of Benedict XV, he silenced some 
criticisms hy remarking: “After all, he is om- Father, and 
sons should not attack their father.” 

On the occasion of his visit to Rome in 1922, he was 
anxious to conciliate in every possible way the Pope’s 
susceptibilities. As Father de la Brifere expressed it, he was 
the first “to venture on the frail bridge tin-own between 
the Quirinal and the Vatican.” ^ Again in 1926, after the 
betrothal of Prince Leopold with Princess Astrid of Sweden, 
he succeeded in overcoming the difficulties arising from 
the marriage of a Catholic Prince with a Protestant Princess, 
with the full approval of the Belgian clergy. When, four 
years later, the Duchess of Brabant was converted to 
Catholicism, he wrote to the Pope in order to inform him 
of the event, and to tell him how happy he was that “all 
the members of his family should again be Catholics.” 

He once declared: “There are two splendid vocations 
for those who really wish to come in contact with the 
people, that of officer and that of priest.” 

Whenever he heard that someone he knew had taken 
holy orders, he was strangely moved. Writing to his old 
friend, General Comte de Grunne, who entered the Bene¬ 
dictine Abbey of Maredsous in 1921, he expressed the wish 
that he would ‘ ‘ spend many years in the supreme comfort 
of the soul winch faith in God Almighty’s power, and trust 
in His goodness, give to those who have been touched by 
Grace.” In October 1927, M. Lou Tseng Tsing, ex- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of China, wrote to him that he 
was preparing to enter the Abbey of St. Andrd at Bruges. 
M. Lou had been married to a Belgian lady and, after her 
death, had decided to end his life in a monastery. Having 
met King Albert on the occasion of a diplomatic mission in 
1914, he wished to inform him of his decision and of the 

See p. 586. 
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reason which prompLed it. He expected a formal acknow¬ 
ledgment through the Sovereign’s secretary, but received 
instead an autograph letter: “I. have read with emotion 
the touching homage which you pay to my compatriot, the 
much regretted Madame Lou, in the letter which you send 
me, at the moment of entering the illustrious order of St. 
Benedict. I very much appreciate the proof of confidence 
which you give me, in informing me of the feelings which 
contributed to your holy vocation. ... To devote oneself 
wholly to the seiwice of our Lord is the only means for 
those who arc totiched by Grace to receive the peace of 
soul which is the supreme happiness on earth. I recom¬ 
mend myself to your prayers, my Reverend Father, and 
assure you of my deep esteem.” 

It is often mentioned that the Countess of Flanders had 
given Prince Albert a sound religious education, but it is 
sometimes forgotten that, on his own initiative, he pursued 
his course of theological studies for several years after 
becoming heir to the throne. While taking his religious 
duties very seriously, the Sovereign did not wish to make an 
outward show of them and his natural reserve must be re¬ 
spected. His instructors and confessors have been naturally 
reluctant to speak on this subject. There are, however, one 
or two testimonies which should be recorded, because they 
reyeal unplumhed depths in the King’s inner conscience. 

Talking a few years ago to Dom Albert van der Cruyssen, 
Prior of the Abbey of Orval, he expressed the regret that so 
many people should still be dominated by pride and con¬ 
sider service as humiliating. This evil ran thi’ough the 
whole social body from the unemployed, who refused to 
undertake work which he considered beneath his dignity, 
to the aristocrat who would not share a meal in the company 
of his chauffeur: “My mother has taught me humility,” 
he added, “and I have always fai'ed well by her teaching.” 
He told the Prior that when he paid a surprise visit to his 
castle of Ciergnon, he took a special pleasure in preparing a 
simple meal with his old caretaker and shaidng it yvith 
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him. He added that he admired the rule established in 
missions and monasteries according to which service was a 
pleasant duty and not a mean occupation, and contrasted 
the Roman rule, based on pride and force, with the ideal 
Christian State in which humility and charity should 
temper order and discipline. 

He never missed his Sunday Mass when it was at all 
possible for him to attend it. The air bombardments to 
which La Panne was regularly subjected did not prevent 
him from going to church. On one occasion, all the 
congregation having escaped to shelter underground, he 
remained alone, kneeling with the priest before the altar. 
When the scare was over, the King congratulated the 
agitated cure on his calm behaviour. 

At Ciergnon, he used to take his place before the con¬ 
fessional among the village people and refused their offers 
to make way for him. During his journey to the Congo 
in 1952, he arrived on a Saturday on the southern bank of 
Lake Albert, and forthwith sent for the priest to the 
neighbouring mission of Luenga, so that he might hear 
Mass the next day. In India, he gave up an important 
excursion which had been planned for a Sunday on account 
of the early hour of departure: “You have forgotten Mass,” 
he remarked j “ that must come before all.” 

When in the Colony, he would prolong his stay in 
remote missions, and loved to share the simple and frugal 
life of the missionaries. There are only three or four cases 
on record in which he displayed strong emotion in public. 
One of them was caused by the sight of a miserable old 
negro who approached the Communion Ijench among 
European officers: “Such partaking of the Sacrament” 
appeared to him “ truly divine.” 

He went with the Queen to Palestine, in 1935, not as 
a tourist in search of picturesque sights, not even, as an 
informed traveller interested in the Jewish and Arab 
questions, but as a true pilgrim, kneeling like the knights of 
old in every sanctuary. The story of the Gospel was always 
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in his mind, and on one occasion, lie was found by his com¬ 
panions, after a prolonged absence, absorbed in meditation 
on the bank of Lake Gcnezareth. When the Sovereigns were 
shown, in Jerusalem, the site of Pilale’s prEctorium, they felt 
so stirred by the words of I heir learned guide, a Father of 
the Ecole Bibliqiie^ that they spontaneously knell before the 
steps leading to the first station in the “Via Dolorosa. 

In Amman the liing was the guest of the British 
Resident, It was the first time since the twelfth century, 
when Baudouin IV of Jerusalem passed through the town 
on his way to the castle of Kerak, that tho capital of Trans- 
jordania had been visited by a Belgian Prince. Albert I 
walked in the footsteps of the crusaders. 

However scant our information on the King’s I'eligious 
life, we arc led to tho conclusion that it was not merely the 
OLilcome of tradition or education. Neither was it inspired 
solely by tlie desire to set an example to his people. Strict 
observance of duties was in accordance wilh his character 
and was by no moans lire only proof of his religious zeal. 
There are moments when his words and actions can only 
bo explained by some spmtual need, some mystic aspiration. 
This was, no doubt, one of the reasons why so many observers 
wore impressed by bis “moral grandeur,” by his “detach¬ 
ment from life,” or at least from “ordinary pleasures and 
satisfaction.” ® 

(2) ICing Albert’s spiritual development is intimately 
connected with his friendship wilh Cardiital Morcier. These 
two great men were made to undersland each other. 

Monseignour Mcrcicr had become head of the Belgian 
Church in 1906, three years before the ICing’s Accession. 
He had known him from his youth and followed the 
progress of his education. During the critical days of the 
siege of Antwerp, he had refused to leave the country 


^ Witnessed Ijy Comto Guillauina de Grunne, wlio accompanied tlie 
Sovereigns in their jonrnay. 

* Sir Georve Graham in The Tiroes, March 6th 1934, 
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unless formally ordered to do so by his Sovereign, and there 
had been a tacit agreement between them that, while the 
Commander-in-Chief remained with his troops, the Arch¬ 
bishop would watch over his people. 

Their resistance Lo the invader was based on the same 
fundamental principles, but while the Sovereign justified his 
attitude in terms of international law, the theologian 
quoted St. Thomas Aquinas and contended that all aggressive 
war was a violation of justice and a sin against chaiity; “No 
might is right,” he wrotej “ the use of force may be legiti¬ 
mate or illegitimate, that is to say, it may conform to, or 
be contrary to right; but the only legitimate use that any 
human government can make of force is to place it at the 
service of Law, to the end that Law may be enforced and 
respected.” Statesmanship and theology met on safe 
ground. 

Through the long struggle which followed, the Cardinal 
managed to communicate, on several occasions, with Iting 
Albert, wlio after the issue of the first Pastoral Letter of 
Christmas 1915, wrote to the Pope: “I express to the 
venerated Head of the Roman Catholic Church my admira¬ 
tion of Cardinal Mercier’s conduct. Following the example 
of the glorious prelates of the past, he has not feared to 
proclaim the truth in the face of error, and to uphold the 
unwrilLen righteous cause of universal conscience.” ^ 

Four years later, after the return of the Sovereign to 
his country, the King and the Cardinal met again. The 
public homage which they paid to each other cannot express 
the warmth of their affection but gives an idea of their 
mutual esteem. “After God,” preached the Cardinal, 
“Albert, King of the Belgians, is the author of the great 
moral victory which is being proclaimed tln-oughout the 
world.” And, on another occasion: “Albert I is a man of 
duty. Fie is what is meant by men of integrity when 
they speak of an ‘ honest fellow.’ However great a soldier 
and head of the State he may be, it is not by his greatness 

^ J. A. Gacle ; T/ie X/i/c of Cardinal Msreier* 
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thaL King Albert has caplivalod the hearts of his subjects 
. . . hut by his simplicity, uprightness and unaffected 
goodness.” 

King and Cardinal liad many points in common. They 
shared the same genuine affection for the working-classes 
and strove with the same zeal to improve their conditions. 
They both agreed in the unity of iutellecLual development. 
The founder of Nco-Thomism believed in the reconciliation 
of science and religion, and the King-Humanist in the 
interdependence of the various branches of human activity. 
They were both essentially tolerant, advocating union 
against division, and eager to work with all men of good¬ 
will even if they belonged to different churches or professed 
different political doctrines. While the Cardinal was engaged 
in the Malines Conver.saLions with his friend Lord Halifax, 
the Sovereign gave his confidence and advice to Socialists 
and so-called republican ministers. 

The stvidy of one personality throws a new light on the 
other. More through the po.siiion in which he was born 
than through natural inclination, the King became a man 
of action, who from time to timo experienced a strange 
yearning for contemplative life. In a similar way, the 
Cardinal had chosen a life of studies and meditation which 
he felt cojnpelled to leave, first to become the leader of the 
Belgian clergy, and later the outspoken champion of an 
oppressed people. It seems as if their greatness rested 
almost as much on their potential as on their actual achieve¬ 
ments. It is not only wliat they did which raises them 
above their contemporaries, hut also the proofs they gave 
that they might have done almost as well in any field in 
which they had deemed it their duty to labour. No 
barrier screeits the horizon of their lives. 

Those who wore received in the King’s study in Brussels 
noticed, among the books aiid papers which encumbered 
the room, a small crucifix held by a bronze hand. A well- 
known Jlelgian lady had asked the Cardinal if he would 
consent to have a cast of his right hand made, as she 
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wished to I'aise funds by this means for a training school 
for nurses. He only agreed on condition that he might 
hold the small crucifix which never left him. The King 
had been the first to jjurchase a cast of his friend’s hand 
and had placed it on his desk so that he could not raise his 
eyes from his work without seeing it.^ 

It has only recently been revealed that, in 1920, 
Cardinal Mercier suggested that the Holy Places should 
come under the special protection of King Albert. In the 
course of an interview with M. Clemenceau, the Cardinal 
spoke of the disappointment caused in Belgium by the 
Peace Treaty. He pointed out that a mandate in Palestine 
would give great satisfaction not only to the Belgians, but to 
Roman Catholics all over the world. The French Premier 
agreed with him, but expressed some doubt regarding the 
British attitude; he promised, nevertheless, to approach the 
President of the Republic and the Quai d’Orsay, hut was 
prevented from doing so owing to political changes in 
France. The Cardinal considered no doubt that his IHng 
would have been worthy to succeed another Belgian Prince, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, who is said to have refused to wear a 
crown of gold “where his Master had worn a crown of 
thorns.” 


(C) Private Life 

The private life of great public men has never been 
subjected to more searching inquiry than at the present 
time. This is not the place to discuss how far these inquiries 
are justified and whether a true appreciation of a statesman, 
an artist or a man of science ought not to be based on his 
statesmanship, his masterpieces or his discoveries rather 
than on the conflicting reports of his personal relationship 
with those near to him. There is, however, a line which 
the keenest biographer ought never to cross not merely 
for reasons of discretion or decency, but because undue 

^ iSTo^Tiomh: Tie Rni 
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insistence on personal questions hampers impartial judg¬ 
ment. 

(1) It has been written that “happy nations have no 
history.” King Albert’s marriage was a perfect marriage, 
and his homo life was undisturbed. It is better left at that. 
He found at lhe side of his Queen the advice and comfort 
which he needed in times of doubt and stress. Ho was 
devoted to his children, and for this very reason brought 
them ujT with a firm hand, aware tliat in the position tliey 
occupied, a wise discipline was a necessary corrective of the 
flattery to which they were unavoidably exposed. In his 
happy home, whether in Brussels, Laoken, in the Ardennes 
or even a1 La Panne, he sought a refuge against the 
anxieties of war and the worries of peace. There were at 
least a few hottrs every day in which he could relax 
and discard ceremony. They gave him new reserves of 
energy and strengthened him against the difficulties of the 
morrow. There is a Belgian proverb, according to which 
oven a “charcoal-burner is master in his house,” and the 
King’s greatest privilege was to enjoy tljis right with the 
humblest of his subjects. This explains, perhaps better than 
anything else, the imperturbable calm which he pj'eserved 
through the gravest crises of his life. Drtiwing u})on these 
reserves of iittimate trust and serenity, he was able only to 
express displeasure or regret in circumstances in wliich even 
the strongest men might have been carried away by anger 
or distress. 

M. Vital Plas, who was for some years the young Princes’ 
tutor, has described in detail the life of the Royal Family in 
pre-War days at Laekcn. It followed a regular course: 
“The King rose very early and walked in tlio park, after 
which he took a light breakfast between 7 and 8 a.m., 
and began to work. The Queen breakfasted somewhat 
later. Her children came to her about tejt o’clock j they 
were in the habit of bringing her flowers, this at the King’s 
suggestion. . . . Luncheon was taken at twelve, 
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some members of the royal household took part in it, and 
on some occasions the ICing or the Queen invited a visitor who 
had been received in the morning. . . . There were only two 
courses and dessert. The King always insisted on a separate 
course of vegetables which the children were obliged to cat, 
whether they liked it or not. ‘It is necessary for your 
health,’ he told them. They drank wine mixed with water, 
or beer, sometimes a glass of champagne, when there was 
a guest 

“Coffee, smoking and talk followed, but the King never 
allowed the Queen to stay long, as she was ordered to rest 
for an hour. When she delayed he urged her to go, leading 
her by the shoulder to the door. 

“The King resumed work with his secretaries or one of 
the ministers, and gave audiences until dinner when he had 
no ceremony to attend. The Queen either received her 
friends or went to a concert, an art exhibition, a hospital, 
or visited the sick privately. When they lived at Laeken, 
which they much preferred to the Brussels palace, they 
returned as early as possible in the afternoon. The King 
used to take motor rides in the neighbourhood. Before or 
after dinner, he and the Queen would walk arm and arm 
in the parkj they visited the children’s gardens and the 
beehives which supplied the palace with honey. 

“ Dinner was served at seven-thirty; it was frugal and 
strictly intimate, neither strangers nor members of the 
household being invited. It was short and the children 
went to bed soon afterwards. When the pai’ents had not 
to attend some theatre or concert, they spent the evening 
reading and retired early. Sometimes there was music.” 

It has been said that nobody is a hero to his valet. 
Without doubt, the King and Queen made a bon menage, 
even in the eyes of their servants, of the peasants at 
Ciergnon, and of all those who had the opportunity of 
penetrating their intimacy. In the Ardennes, they some- 

1 In later years, they only drank water in privote and followed a vegetarian 
diet; the Kino- (rave np smokino'. 
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times arrived together with their ciiildren at a small inn, 
like ordinary tomists, and the innkoejDcr, knowing their 
wish not lo he recognized, took his cue from them and 
addressed them as “Monsieur” and “Madame.” Ho was 
rewarded by witnessing an intimate scene which would 
have done credit to the most united family in the village: 
“They talk as we talk,” he declared, “and they have their 
jokes too.” 

This cheerful familiarity lasted until the end. A few 
months only before the fatal accident, Madame Carton de 
Wiart, who lives close to Marche-les-Dames, at the Chateau 
de Bruinagnc, received a telephone message from the 
Queen: “Miglit she come to lunch with them, and would 
it trouble them to give some lunch to her chaulfeur? Could 
he he shown the surroundings? He was very fond of 
nature.” While delighted to be hospitable to the Queen’s 
cViaulIeur, Madame Carton do Wiart could not but wonder 
why so much importance was attached to the maltor. 
This was explained a few hours later when the guests turned 
up, and the King was seen driving the car. 

ft was said tliat the edelweiss hod played some humble 
part in the Queen’s betrothal, and whenever the King 
journeyed alone in tlie Alps and was lucky enough Lo 
discover some during a climb, ho never failed to bring the 
flowers back to her. “Take them,” ho said, “I have 
gathered them for you.” 

When he mentioned her to others, he spoke of her 
not as “the Queen,” b\.it as “my wife”; in the same way 
she said “my husband,” and there was a strange touch of 
pride in this neglect of convention. He was never heard 
to raise his voice in her presence. People were at first 
astonished that some decisions had to be delayed rtntil 
after lunch, or the next day. The reason became soon 
evident; a previous consultation between them was found 
necessary. 

Queen Elisabeth may be considoi'ed as the constant 
collaborator of “her hnsband.” Shr> vvas at bis side in all 
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the decisive hours of his life, and he had unbounded 
confidence in her sure instinct and sound judgment. For 
those who can read between the lines, it is evident that he 
paid her homage in public on several occasions without 
mentioning her name. When, for instance, in his great 
speech of November 22nd 1918, he said that “women 
have shown once more what may be expected of their 
goodness and of the intuition which helps them to discover 
the wound which should be dressed, and the grief which 
should be comforted,” there is no doubt as to the lady he 
had particularly iji mind. 

We possess at least one picture of their intimate life 
connected with the great crisis of 1914, which has been 
carefully recorded by Baron van der Fist. As he came back, 
on August 1st, from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs late in 
the evening, he was summoned to the palace and received 
by the King and Queen. For nearly an hour they examined 
together the danger which threatened the country, and the 
means which might be used to prevent it. The Queen took 
an active part in the conversation; “She spoke softly, 
almost timidly, expressing her thoughts in a series of 
questions, but each of them threw some light on the course 
to be folfowcd. All her remarks were sound and betrayed 
a sure judgment and that peculiar tact which often makes 
women better psychologists than men.” France had de¬ 
clared that she would respect Belgian neutrality. Germany, 
on the contrary, remained silent. In order to dispel these 
anxious doubts, the IGng wished to send, without delaj'’, a 
personal letter to the Emperor.^ Every phrase, eveiy word, 
was carefully weighed. When the definite text had been 
drafted, the Queen suggested that it should be translated. 
Owing to her perfect knowledge of German, she was better 
placed than anyone to undertake the task. “She promptly 
set to work, but there were a few expressions which were 
particularly difficult to render accuratelyj she fetched a 
dictionary from the adjoining room, placed it on an arm- 

^ See p. 22, 
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cliah’ beside her, and kneeling before the tabic, began to 
write, while the King, standing behind her, bent over her 
shoulder. Sometimes she stopped and explained why some 
word should he used, rather than anotJicr. Again and 
again, she moved the ICing aside in order to consult the 
dictionary.” ^ 

The King’s altitude towards her has been summed up 
by his secretary, M. Ingenbleek: “The King had two main 
preoccupations, to watch over the country’s well-being, and 
to make the Queen happy.” 

(2) Another bond of union between the Sovereigns was 
their common affection for their children, and ibe care 
which they lavished on their education. Like his pre¬ 
decessors, the King wished lo prepare his childrou from 
their earliest years for the position they would be called 
upon to occupy in the Stale. This Lime, however, discipline 
was tempered not only with affection, bnt with the close 
intimacy which brought the family together. 

There would bo no graver mistake than Lo imagine 
that the Sovereign allowed his political prcoccupalions to 
interfere with his private life. State business came first, 
hut once it was disposed of, he could he as carefree as 
anyone. Ho disliked idle talk and auytliing which 
flavoured of gossip, but like many shy and retiring men, he 
never lost his hoyislmess, and it was without any eft'orL that 
he and the Queen shared in their children’s games and 
mcniment. During the earlier years, the park of Laeken 
was their playground, and when they went for a holiday 
to Ciergnon, the fun was apt to become uproarious. The 
peasants who worked in the grounds saw the King, on one 
occasion, playing leapfrog over the ricks of hay scattered 
over the fields, amidst the laughter of his family. There is 
a typical story told at the village of Villers-sur-Lesse, of 
the Sovereign entering a small grocer’s shop with the two 
Princes, during an excursion, and asking for fifty centimes’ 

^ Abbe Leolercq! Albert, Roi des Beiges, 
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worth of bull’s-eyes. “Ask for a franc’s worth,” hinted one 
of the Princes. But the father repeated in a decisive tone ; 
“I said fifty centimes.” 

These incidents are common place enough, but they 
illustrate the deliberate intention of father and mother not 
to allow their family relationship to be affected by their 
social rank. However exacting the “trade of kingship,” 
there was a limit beyond which it was not allowed to 
influence the ordinary course of life. The King and 
Queen remained “husband and wife,” and the Princes and 
Princess were first of all their “childi'en.” 

We possess a few details of the education given them in 
the days of the Rue de la Science. M. Vital Plas received 
precise and detailed instructions. The Princes had to work 
six or seven houi’s a day, and even during the holidays, at 
Ostend or Ciergnon, studies were not neglected, although 
the time-table was somewhat relaxed. No day passed with¬ 
out the father visiting the schoolroom. 

When in 1909, before leaving for the Congo, Prince 
Albert wished to give a special tutor to his eldest son, he 
appointed Commandant (now General) Maton, with whom 
he had been closely connected from 1895 to 1900. He 
summed up his advice by saying: “Try to make a good 
citizen of him.” When, at a later date, this officer 
consulted him on the choice of playmates for the heir to 
the throne, he answered: “Choose the sons of workers.” 
The best preparation for the “trade of kingship” was the 
practice of social duties, and the most acceptable playmates 
for the young Princes were boys who were themselves 
preparing to follow their fathers’ trades and professions. 

M.Klobukowski relates an incident which occurred during 
a visit which he paid at La Panne. Prince Leopold, who had 
recently joined the army, wished to take leave of the French 
diplomat to attend his duties. The latter naturally made 
a movement to rise, but the King, laying Ms hand on his 
arm, prevented him, saying; “Please remain seated, M. le 
Ministre, Leopold might think too much of himself.” 
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It was mainly tlirough the affection and admiration they 
inspired by their kindness and example, that the King and 
Queen exerted their authority. “Througb their well- 
ordered, simple and busy lile,” writes General Maton, “ the 
parents spread among their family an atmosphei’o of sincerity 
and obedience to duty. . . . Their own personalities were 
the dominant iulluence on the development of their 
children.”^ 

They did not wish, however, to keep them too long 
noth them. The King shared his uncle’s belief in the 
educational value of travel. “The Belgians are stay-at- 
homes,” said he on one occasion, “my sons must travel.” 
The decision to send Prince Leopold to Eton, from 1915 
to 1919, was part of a plan of education which aimed at 
broadening his outlook by acquainting him with foreign 
countries and placing him in surroundings totally different 
from those to which he was accustomed, Lcojiold III is one 
of the best-travelled monarchs in Europe, having visited 
tho United States, Brazil, Egypt and the Sudan, the Congo 
(in 1925 and again in 1935), Scaudinafia, the Dulch East 
Indies, Siam, Indo-China and Hong Kong. Initiated in 
State affairs for several years, he was, according to his 
father’s own words, “ready to succeed him.” 

The King’s legitimate pride in his eldest son is shown 
in a letter which he wrote, as early as 1921, to Comte 
Carton de 'Wiart, his Prime Minister: “1 am touched by 
the favourable appreciation which you express concerning 
my eldest son. I value it all tho more that it comes from 
one whom I hold in particular esteem. You may be 
convinced that all our efforts, the Queen’s and my own, 
aim unceasingly at preparing our sons to fulfil tho most 
important duties which the country has the right to impose 
upon the members of the dynasty.” ^ 

There is no doubt aborrt the Sovereign’s partiality for 
English education. It appealed to him by its insistence on 
physical and moral training and its self-imposed discipline. 

^ Le Flambeau, March 1934. “ Albert ler, le Roi Chevalier, 
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The system developed, in his opinion, a sense of respon¬ 
sibility most essential in a public career and supplemented 
usefully the more bookish education favoured on the Con¬ 
tinent. After passing through a preparatory school, Pi'ince 
Charles followed his brother at Eton and completed his 
education in British naval colleges and on board the Renown^ 
spending no less than eleven years in this country. 

King Albert was conscious of the invaluable influence 
of a Monarch’s happy marriage on his popularity. At the 
time of the betrothal of the heir apparent in September 
1926, he saw to it that his people should be informed of the 
circumstances which had brought about this event. He 
realized their distaste for diplomatic unions and wished to 
dispel any possible misunderstanding. Instead of instructing 
his secretary to send a formal communique to the papers, 
he took the unusual step of summoning the journalists to 
the Palace and addressed them in the following terms: 
“Gentlemen, I have asked you to come here to announce 
to you the betrothal of my eldest son with Princess Astrid, 
daughter of Prince Charles of Sweden, the brother of the 
ICing of Sweden and Princess Ingeborg, the sister of the 
King of Denmark. My son met her first during a journey 
in Scandinavia, and later at the baptism of Prince Michel, 
the son of Prince Rend de Bourbon. . . . They soon discovered 
their mutual feelings and decided to unite their destinies. 
Their parents could but rejoice over a decision which was 
reached quite spontaneously, en toute spontanditd.” 

This incident enlightens us on King Albert’s conception 
of modern kingship. The old dogma of divine right bound 
the Sovereigns entirely to subordinate their personality to 
the State which they embodied. Their almost absolute 
power made them the prisoners of diplomatic arrangements 
and they lost, in private life, the initiative which was so 
freely granted them in public affairs. Leopold I, in spite 
of his respect for the Constitution, was far too much 
influenced by the ideas of the old regime to give up this 
age-long tradition j in his own marriage and in that of his 

o K 
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eldest son, he followed diplomatic usage. It is worthy of 
notice that Khng Albert, as a democratic Sovereign who not 
oiily respected, but had a sincere belief in Constitutionalism, 
freed himself and his family from the shackles of convention. 
He considered that if the Monarch was to be the “first citizen 
of the nation,” he should at least enjoy, in his private 
life, the same rights as the humblest of his subjects. Among 
those rights none was more sacred than the choice of a wife. 
He had chosen freely himself and, when his son followed his 
example, he wished to show that it was with his full approval. 

The formula of Louis XIV; UEtat, e'est moi was 
superseded. But if the State became partly independent of 
the Sovereign, the latter should also enjoy some independ¬ 
ence 5 he should share with othci's the privilege of leading 
a private life distinct from public affairs. 

(5) It is not so easy, however, for a Sovereign to exert 
his personal freedom as for an ordinary citizen. He linds 
himself constantly hampered by etiquette, publicity and 
public curiosity. ICing Albert who so scrupulously respected 
the liberty of others, had some difficulty in asserting his 
own. If his privacy was respected at Laekeu or at Ciergnon, 
his holidays were constantly curtailed by exacting 2 mblic 
duties, and he could seldom mix in a crowd without attracting 
attention. lie was essentially sociable and loved lo come 
into contact with sti-angers without feeling the constant 
constraint of convention. Hence his use of incognito, 
sometimes in remote districts of Belgium, but more often 
in countries where he was not so well known. He occasion¬ 
ally took short trips with the Queen to the French Capital: 
“I loYG Paris,” he confessed Lo M. Dumont-Wilden, “first 
of all, because it is a beautiful city, but also because I can 
pass unnoticed there. My wife and I like to go to ihc 
cinema, but in Brussels we can seldom do so because we 
are too well known. In Paris, we visit all the cinemas of 
the boulevards and sometimes forgot to dine.” ^ 

^ Dumoal-Wilden, of. eit. 
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Men of his knowledge and attainments usually assume 
a contemptuous attitude towards popular spectacles and 
literature. From the time of his first journey to the States, 
ICing Albert had preserved a taste for American fiction, and 
was not ashamed to admit it. lie showed a still greater 
weakness for the cinema. He felt particularly happy when 
he settled comfortably in his seat, in a boyish expectant 
mood. One day, accompanied by Comte de Grunne, he 
attended no less than five films. The last happened to be 
particularly thrilling and the Count remarked, on leaving 
the hall: “It is extraordinary how one can be moved by 
such stories.”—“If we were not, we should not come 
here,” the King answered, laughing. Merely to live with 
the crowd was delightful, to be lost in a seething humanity, 
to he, for a few hours, unknown and unnoticed and share 
openly, without any restraint, the feelings of those who 
surrounded him. Fie felt secure when the lights were out. 

In these moments of relaxation he resented any in¬ 
trusion. On one of his Paris visits, he was stopped by a 
journalist while strolling through the Bois de Boulogne: 
“You ought not to interrupt my short walk,” objected the 
King, “I am your guest here.” And, as the pressman 
persisted, he went on: “I like to mix with the Paris crowd. 
I always ask your Government not to have me followed. 
Allow me to be a simple citizen to-day. I ask you not to 
recognize me.” ^ 

All through his life he tried to avoid recognition. 
People saw him walking through London, Home, Stockholm 
and other great cities, wearing old-fashioned clothes and 
most unbecoming hats. He almost overdid the part of the 
“simple citizen,” striding buoyantly as if engaged on some 
urgent business. In Belgium, he used with advantage the 
motorist disguise, and in Switzerland he appeared in mount¬ 
aineering kit as soon as he had reached his destination. 
He played hide-and-seek with publicity and enjoyed nothing 
more than being treated as an ordinary traveller. He had 

r pc Paeuw; Trdiiiime Roi des Beiges, p. 151, 
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an insatiable interest in human nature, and knowing that 
his experiouces would lose all zest once his identity was 
revealed, be kept up his pretence eveji at the cost of some 
discomfort. When travelling with the Queen, he fre¬ 
quently assumed the name of his old servant. They liked 
to pass as “Monsieur and Madame Van Dyck.” One of 
his pilots tells us how, alter the War, the King introduced 
himself at a Deauville hotel under the name of Comte de 
Relhy. The place was full, and the only room available 
was a garret. As the porter was taking “Comte de Rethy” 
up.stairs to his dismal quarters, his couipanion, in order to 
obtain a bed for himself, was forced to confess that he was the 
King’s pilot. “What King? ”—“H'he King of the Belgiaits.” 
—“ Where is he ? ’’ The man pointed to the lift in which the 
Sovereign had already disappoarctl. There was a rush on 
the stairs and the manager just succeeded in stopping his 
royal guest on the threshold of the garret. Needless to say, 
the King slept in slate on the first lloor, but ho did not hide 
his disappointment that his idenlily had been rovoalod. 

Once led into an adventure through his incognito, he 
pursued it to the end. In the country, he drove in an 
ordinary car, and there are scores of stories in which he is 
shown acting as a true knight of the road and helping 
fellow-travel]ors out of difficulties. On one occasioji, in 
the Ardennes, he was stopped by a motorist who could not 
manage to restart his engine. As soon as the King stopped 
from his car, he was recognized. “Ah, Sire,” exclaimed 
the traveller, “ I did not know—^please excuse mo.”—“ Don’t 
apologize, what is the matter?”—“I don’t know, I believe 
it is the carburettor.”—“Well, we shall see.” 

Helped by his chauffeur, the King proceeded to take 
the carburettor to pieces, examining it and repairing it like 
a trained engineer. The damage was more serious than 
appeared at first, a number of parts had to he tested, un¬ 
screwed and screwed up again. The weather was very hot. 
When he had finished, the King said, wiping his brow: 
“This is thirsty work,”.^—“Sire, if I dared, I have here a 
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half-bottle of champagne.” The Sovereign readily accepted 
and might have been seen by any passer-by, with his 
chauffeur and an unknown man, all three in their shirt¬ 
sleeves, di’inldng in turn from one thermos mug. 

While King Albert wished to preserve his incognito, he 
was much amused when those who detected his identity 
informed him of the fact wdth tact and humour. Once, as 
he was sharing a meal with his guides in a hut in the 
Tyrol, a new-comer remarked: “ You look remarkably like 
the King of the Belgians.”—“You are not the first to tell 
me that,” he answered, “this likeness has already caused 
me serious inconvenience.” During his first alpine ex¬ 
periences with M. Lefebure, he was advised by the guide 
not to proceed any further and, being unwilling to deprive 
his companion of the pleasure of completing the ascent, 
decided to wait for him. While he was pacing up and 
down to keep himself warm, another party arrived and the 
King handed on to them the advice he had been given. 
“One kind deed deserves another,” answered one of the 
climbers, “I advise you, sir, never to go to Belgium. 
Your likeness to liing Albert is truly amazing.” 

The French had given his name to a summit in Savoy, 
the Pic Albert ler. Journeying in the neighbourhood, 
under the name of M. Durand, he asked his guide to point 
out to him the various mountains which surrounded them. 
As the guide purposely did not mention Pic Albert ler, the 
King, in order to know whether he was recognized, asked 
its name. “Oh, that one,” replied the man, “is called 
Pic DurandT The Icing’s pleasure still increased when 
his imperturbable companion continued to call him M. 
Durand. 

In some cases, the Sovereign was induced to drop his 
disguise. He used to relate how, during his journey to 
America, he was one day pacing the platform of a small 
railway station in the Sierra Nevada beside his Pullman 
car, when he was accosted by a miner who said: “I should 
like to see King Albert.”—-“My friend,” he replied, “I 
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tiiink it will be difficult, they say he always gets up very 
late.”—“What a pity,” replied the man, "I got up at 
Iwo o’clock this morning and walked live hours only to 
have a look at liim.” Wishing to give satisfucLion to this 
enthusiast, the Sovereign revealed his identity. I'he minor, 
however, would not believe him. Looking him up and 
down, ho remarked: “You, the ICing? Never! You have 
no crown I ” ^ 


{D) Character 

'The personal character of King Albert will remain a 
puzzle to modern psychologists in search of subtleties. It 
is founded on a few simple principles, formed by education 
and a strict conscience, and strengthened by an almost 
abnormal powei' of self-control. In everylking ho did and 
everything ho said, we find a perfect truthfulness, a strong 
sense of duty and an indomitable energy. Sincere in his 
purpose, he did not hesitate to pursue it, and did not allow 
obstacles to alter his determination. This design is slraight- 
forward enough, and its very normality may appear almost 
unreal. Psycho-analysts may comfort themselves with the 
thought that behind this external image, a nnmbe]- of 
subcon.scious motives were at work. But the biographer 
must be contented with facts and is obliged to acknowledge 
even the wonder of simplicity when it confronts him with 
overwhelming evidence. Whether such inner motives 
existed or not, they never showed thomselve.s, A man’s 
character is not only what it is, it is also what he wills it to 
be, and the constant practice of will-power shapes his nature, 
as well as the external influences to which ho is submitted. 

(1) Sincerity first. The Countess of Flanders once said, 
“ Albert has never lied,” and this has been confirmed by 
several teachers who were in charge of the young Prince. 
He had no doubt other qualities, both good and bad, but his 
absolute truthfulness was from an early day his dominant 

^ P. CrOOTMaOTe : 7'**' loitl 'Pouhe, 
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characteristic. It resisted unimpaired the strain of public 
life and the temptations of opportunism. The Edng is 
reported to have said, during the War, to his ministers in 
Council: “We are surrounded with intrigues. The only 
thing left to Belgium is her honesty, let us keep it intact.” ^ 
We can discover no occasion on which he compromised with 
his conscience. He may have been mistaken in some of his 
decisions, hut he never took a decision which he did not 
sincerely believe to be just as well as wise. As Cardinal 
Mercier expressed it, he was the type of the honest man. 
In spite of his indulgence, he did not forgive those who 
attempted to deceive him or impose upon him. Once lost, 
his conlidonce could never be regained. 

Duty next. It is doubtful whether he experienced any 
satisfaction at becoming heir to the throne, and he seems at 
first to have been reluctant to assume more responsibility 
than was strictly necessary. Kingship was a duty rather than 
a privilege, but as he exercised it and realized the results 
achieved, he became more and more absorbed by it. Un¬ 
fortunately kingship implied the monotonous round of 
ceremonies to which he could never reconcile himself. 

The Belgians love to see in their Princes a mixture of 
familiarity and majesty, a blend of good fellowship and pomp 
and circumstance. They like to feel that their Sovereign is 
not too proud to mix with them, but rejoice also to see him 
playing his part in those national pageants so popular since 
the days of Philip the Good and Charles V. 

Leopold I and Leopold II, during the first part of his 
reign, had given satisfaction to this craving for ceremony, 
but, on the other hand, had remained rather distant in their 
relations with their subjects. King Albert did not share 
their attitude but felt, on the contrary, an instinctive dis¬ 
like for etiquette and the artificiality of public receptions. 
He sympathized, nevertheless, with his people’s contra¬ 
dictory claims on royalty, coming among them whenever he 
could, and submitting to the ordeal of public engagements 

See p. 285. 
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willi inexhaustible patience. It was part of the “king’s 
trade” and duty; he fulfilled it conscientiously, but could 
not always hide his weariness, especially when he had to 
listen to endless speeches. He felt that his time was wasted 
and longed for his books or some real relaxation among 
natural surroundings. This personal inclination was not, 
however, allowed to inlluence the normal course of public 
functions which were never so frequent as during the last 
j'-ears of his reign. 

The King’s dislike of ceremony was partly clue to his re¬ 
tiring temperament and distaste for artificiality, and partly 
to the idea that the two things reciucsted of him were diffi¬ 
cult to reconcile. He had, at the same time, to preserve his 
prestige, as head of the Stale, and to come inlo close contact 
with his humblest subjects. While staying in the Luenga 
mission, during his last journey to the Congo, lie asked 
specially to share the Brothers’ meal and explained that 
what pleased him in the life of the community was that he 
felt “at home” amongst them: “When I arrive al one of 
our posts,” he added, “they choose the best house for me 
and place two or throe sentries at the door, and there I am 
. . . cut off from the rest.” ^ 

Throughout his life, he resented any resiriclion on his 
freedom of movemenLs. “1 am doligliLod to sec you,” he 
declared to the officer commanding his escort during his 
first visit to the Colony, “but I hope that I shall never see 
your soldiers.” Every measure for his safety had to be 
taken unobtrusively. 

(2) lie felt keenly the isolation of kingship. liis happiest 
hours were spent among his family and a few chosen friends, 
or when he could manage to got into touch with his people. 
It was not duty alone which called him among his soldiers 
in the trenches, and which prompted him, in peace time, to 
hasten to any district afflicted by some calamity. In these 
moments he could be familiar without loss of dignity. He 

1 Abbe Lcclcrcq, op. cit. 
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felt that his presence was both useful and beneficent; he 
knew how to encourage and comfort those who surrounded 
him. He was no longer alone. 

One of the difficulties of the biographer who studies the 
life of a king, or for the matter of that, of any public man, 
is to draw the line between those things which belong to his 
true nature and those which he did or said because they 
suited the pai't which he wished to play. If the world is a 
stage, monarchs are the principal actors, and some of them, 
like “ Good Queen Bess,” for instance, and Le Roi Soleil, took 
their parts so seriously that their personalities seem almost 
merged into them. Others, like Mary Queen of Scots and 
Charles I, arc torn between their own tastes and passions 
and the responsibilities of State. If a portrait of King Albert 
were to be hung in a picture gallery of crowned heads, it 
should be placed at the opposite end from that of Louis XIV, 
for he was the most human king that ever lived, and 
remained himself through all the functions at which he 
appeared. He never attempted to impress the public. His 
very naturalness and shy simplicity was more intimidating 
to some of his adndrers than any assumed attitude. It is 
not so confusing to obtrude upon a great man who is well 
prepared to receive you, as to approach one who seems 
almost as embarrassed as yourself. 

Since he did not play the part, he did not like to dress for 
it. In post-War years, for State functions, he always adopted 
the simple uniform, of a Belgian general. When officers 
were allowed to wear a smarter full dress than the khaki, he 
did not adopt it, wishiirg to remain faithful to the uniform of 
the Yser; and since the officers of his household had to 
follow his example, they were not dressed as well as their 
colleagues. It seemed as if, by neglecting his clothes, he 
wished to take revenge upon the obsession of etiquette. 
“I remember seeing him,” writes M. Pierre Daye, “half 
an hour after he had crossed Brussels in the State coach, at 
the side of the King of Spain. He was still covered with 
decorations, chains and ribbons, which, as he said laughing. 
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‘encumbered’ him. But the next time I met him, he 
wore a travelling suit of thick tweed with an ugly little 
ready-made tie . . . he seemed much happier.” 

(5) Iting Albert was unquestionably one of the most 
courageous men of his time, both physically and morally. 
It would bo almost impertinent at this stage to insist on this 
feature of his personality. He believed strongly in the 
interdependence of body and soul. Courage was not neces¬ 
sarily an inherited virtue; it had to be trained and, since 
life coidd not always afford circumstances favourable to this 
training, sports and exercise had to be practised, not so much 
for themselves as for the qualities which they developed. 
People said that King Albert did not know fear. This is 
scarcely to be believed in a man of such acute sensibility. 
But, if he knew fear, he knew also how to master it, and 
there is no doirbt that he took a certain delight in doing so. 
He was by no means foolhardy, but when the War afforded 
him excellent reasons for taking risks, in order to encourage 
his soldiers, ho made the most of his opportunities. The 
same remark ajrplies to his flying experiences, especially 
during the months which followed the Armistice. 

One of his pilots, M. Ci'omhez, records how, flying 
from Brussels to Namm', he was compelled to operate 
a foi'ced landing in a ploughed field, owing to a sudden 
stoppage of the engine. This caused anxiety in Brussels, 
as it took some time to telephone to the Palace to 
explain the delay. After examination, it was discovered 
that the royal passenger had inadvertently broken the 
contact of the magneto. A few days later, the Sovereigns 
were flying to London in separate planes, Before their 
departure, the ICing inspected the machine in which the 
Queen was to fly, and inquired, smiling, “if there were any 
contacts which might be broken ” in her aeroplane. 

A far more serious accident which might have proved 
fatal occurred to M. Crombez, some months later, on his 
return from Calais, When he reached Bruegels and wished 
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to come down from an altitude of 5000 feet, he noticed that 
his control no longer worked and that he could not right 
himself. He nose-dived with his motor full on and succeeded 
just in time in straightening the machine. He was very- 
much shaken hy the experience and the liing must have 
noticed it, but he never made any inquiries, only saying; 
“You dived rather sharply this time.” It was found after¬ 
wards that the control rod had become disconnected, having 
slipped out of its bolt.^ 

Another narrow escape occurred when M. Stampe, while 
piloting the King across the Channel, encountered a violent 
squall. The pilot, blinded by rain and darkness, lost all sense 
of his position and had to come down close to the sea before 
regaining it. Happily the motor did not fail, this time. 

One at least of the Sovereign’s Alpine experiences ought 
to be mentioned here. The story was published in February 
1954 in the Popolo dTtalia and reproduced in the Belgian 
Press. 

The ICing was engaged, in September 1950, in ascending 
•with several Belgian alpinists, one of the summits of the 
Brenta. They were climbing a steep chimney, the King 
being roped with the guide who preceded him, and 
followed by his companions. When they had reached a 
height of about 100 feet, they were stopped by a large rock 
which obstructed the chimney. The guide succeeded in 
surmounting the obstacle and reaching a small platform, 
but the King leant too heavily on the block of stone, which 
became loose and threatened in its fall to strike those who 
followed. Pressing with all his might against the cliff, he 
succeeded, with the help of one of his companions, in 
maintaining the block in its place until everybody had 
reached a safe position. Then only did he allow the rock 
to crash down the chimney, calmly resuming the ascent 
until the summit was reached. Later, he made a joke of 
the incident which he called a “risk of the trade,” “un 
risque du ijidtierP 

1 Fagei de Gloire (Descloe, De Brouwer, 1954). 
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To those who urged him Lo be more careful, King Albert 
always answered that he took “ail necessary precautions,” 
but that he needed violent exercise after his sedentary 
work. He sometimes added; “Do you think that so much 
trouble should bo taken in order to be sure to die in one’s 
bed? Think of the tragedy of the death-bed.” Sickness 
would become more aitd more threatening wilh the passing 
of years. Between the risk of a sudden accidental death and 
that of failing health owing to lack of exercise, he chose the 
first alternative. But moral values were not forgotten; 
sporl was to the last the school of energy. 

This energy was needed as much in aftcr-War politics as 
on the battlefield, and the fact that the King remained a 
convinced constilutionalisL did not render it less necessary. 
There is no stronger delusion than the popular belief that a 
constitutional sovereign, pursuing his work coiLscientiously, 
has art easier task than a popular dictator. The practice of 
parliamentary institutions rcc[uires powers of patience and 
persuasion which may make a larger claim on a leader’s 
streng-th than any coup d'etat^ and the long work of recon¬ 
struction, wilh its setbacks and disappointments, was enough 
in itself to wear out the most sturdy nature. Ministers came 
and weirt, hut the King remained at his post, and it was 
uplhll work all the way. First came the ordeal of restoration, 
later there were financial obstacles, and these had scarcely 
been overcome when Belgium was engulfed in the world 
depression and the scheme of intei-nalional politics began to 
deteriorate, leading to new armaments threatening once 
more the country’s independence. No wonder that some 
relaxation was needed and the refuge of sport and nature 
sought more and more eagerly. 

(4<) One feels on safe ground when speaking of King 
Albert’s goodness, for sentimentality was as foreign to him 
as insincerity, no doubt for the same reason: they were both 
incompatible with moral courage. But charily, in the fine 
old meaning of the word, was nevertheless one of Iris out- 
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standing qualities and the viltimate aim of his existence. If 
he struggled so hard for the maintenance of national and 
international law, it was because he found in Justice the 
sole means of stemming the excesses of force and cruelty. If 
he wished to protect the working-classes against the abuses 
of capitalism and the natives against the dangers of coloniza¬ 
tion, it was because he believed that no modern civilized 
society could be built at the expense of any class or any race. 
His sympathy was as wide as his range of learning, and he 
encouraged science, art and literature because he found in 
intellectual development an inexhaustible source of pros¬ 
perity and happiness. Goodness itself depended on material 
and spiritual progress. All the roads he followed reached the 
same goal. 

High moral aspirations do not necessarily imply personal 
kindliness in the small affairs of life, and self-righteousness 
is often associated with a certain hardness, especially among 
people who are accustomed to exercise authority. King 
Albert possessed a particularly lovable and congenial nature. 
His consideration for all those who approached him, more 
particularly those who depended upon him, is revealed in a 
thousand actions which it is obviously impossible to record. 

When, in Brussels, he planned an early excursion, he 
refused to have his household servants called up, and, with 
his faithful Van Dyck, himself prepared his breakfast. 

Once, in the Congo, he mislaid liis cigars, and suspicion 
fell on the negro boys. The King refused to have any inc[uiry 
made and declared the next day: “I have found my cigars, 
they were in my coat pocket,” adding not without a touch of 
irony: ‘ ‘ Once more the natives have been wrongly suspected. ’ ’ 

Hearing that the wife of one of his secretaries had sent 
a message that her husband was ill, he came himself to the 
telephone. “See that your husband looks after himself,” 
he advisedj then, after some hesitation; “Don’t imagine 
that I want him to get better in order to resume his work. 

I speak in his own interest, for he is ray friend.” Whenever 
such news reached him, he had inquiries made and wished 
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to be correctly informed of their result. As this had been 
neglected once, he remarked: “You seem to think that I 
do this as a mere formality, but it is not so. I wish to know 
how my friends ai-e getting on.” 

He showed as much sympathy for the victims of accidents 
as for his wounded soldiers; here again his Queen was always 
at his side. To some he sent his doctor, to others medicines 
or a gift of money, after making personal inquiries in each 
case as 1,o what was most needed. One day, when he was 
obliged to leave the coal pit where a disaster had occurred, to 
go to a neighbouring hospital, he asked one of his attendants 
to stay behind, instructing him to take the names of the 
last wounded who had not yet been brought to the surface, 
in order that they should receive the same attention. 

He was particularly kind to children and old people. 
One of his teachers who had reached a great age, had 
retired to a cottage near Brussels. The King found time to 
call on him regularly until his death and made a point of 
attending his funeral. A veteran of 1850, living in a remote 
village, had reached the venerable age of 102. As he 
expressed the desire to see his Sovereign before he died, the 
IHng drove all the way to Feluy-Artiuennes, in order to 
satisfy tho old patriot’s last wish. 

His readiness to take time and trouble to help those in 
difficulties on the road, has already been mentioned. He 
once found a cyclist in despair, unable to start her motor 
and had to go to the next village, seven miles away, 
to fetch some tools before succeeding in completing the 
repair. This time, the incognito was preserved, and the 
story would never have been heard of if the King, passing 
the same spot the next day, had not laughingly told one of 
his companions that, a few hours before, people might have 
surprised him there, kneeling at the feet of a woman. 

He did not shrink from the sight of suffering if he could 
in any way alleviate it, but dishked seeing it inflicted, even 
upon animals. He did not like hunting, neither did he care 
to witness horse-racing.' Bullfighting was so repugnant to 
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him that, on the occasion of his risit to Madrid, he specially 
asked that no bullfights should be organized in his honour. 

His charities and his gifts to scientific institutions were 
his greatest luxirry. After the War, he refused for a long 
time to have his civil list raised as all other State salaries 
were, according to the new index of living. He was re¬ 
ceiving 3,500,000 francs, one-third of which was absorbed 
by the pensions given to the old servants of the household. 
There remained only from £10,000 to £15,000 to cover 
running expenses, and the Sovereign was compelled to 
make frequent inroads into his private capital. The sums 
spent in this way, during the ten years which followed the 
War, are estimated at forty-six to fifty million francs. 

Such examples of disinterestedness and warm-hearted 
sympathy for suffering are not unique, but a king is sub¬ 
jected to many demands during a prolonged national crisis, 
and when he wishes to answer all those which appear to 
him justified, he is obliged to carry an ever-increasing load of 
responsibilities. 

Like most royalties, he had many Christian names: 
Albert-Leopold-Cldment-Marie-Meinrad. Now, Saint 
Moinrad was supposed to be a member of the Hohenzollern 
family who, after founding the monastery of Einsiedlen in 
the ninth century, lived for a long time as a hermit in the 
company of two ravens and a squirrel. His namesake led 
a very different life, but remained nevertheless fond of 
solitude, an ardent admirer of monastic and missionary 
discipline, simple in his habits and frugal in his diet. His 
devotion to his people had developed into a passion for self- 
sacrilice. He shared the Saint’s untiring patience and 
com-age, with his delicate and almost feminine sympathy 
not for men only, but for beasts and even for trees. 

A lady who gave him hospitality for several days during 
the War, noticed a small Prayer Book which she found 
always open at the side of his table, and remarked that he 
read a few pages every day. “The Imitation of Christ” 
was ever at his bedside. 
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(5) Tf we endeavour lo study King Albert’s character, 
we are struck by its wealth and manysidedness, biit also by 
the stern economy with which these resources wore used. 
The world is encumbered with virtuous people who have no 
passions to control and passionate people too weak to master 
their impulses. King Albei't, once more, appeai-s as a 
perfectly well-balanced type. Gifted with a rich and 
sensitive nature, a great strength of purpose and a keen 
intellect, he possessed even to a higher degree this power of 
control which Christians call “Grace” and some modern 
philosophers “higher will,” and which allowed him to 
preserve to the end his innate .spiritual humility. 

Many great men have lost humility either by endowing 
their natural passions with moral virtue, like the romantics, 
or by subordinating everything to human reason like the 
eight centh century rationalists, or again by believing that 
ultimate happiness may be found in material progress, like 
the nineteenth century materialists. The modern school of 
humanists believe that these various tendencies can only be 
brought into harmony if they arc subordinated to a super¬ 
natural will which they recognize as a fact, without attempt¬ 
ing to define its origin. 

When the King spoke of Grace as the “power which 
gives peace and supreme happiness,” ho was aware of the 
theological meaning of the word, but he only used this 
expression when addressing those who shared his faith; to 
others and to the general public, he spoke of “goodness,” or 
more frequently of “moral values,” which were, for him, 
the ultimate aim of any material, social, scientific or artistic 
develojnncnt. As a man, he found in the doctrine of Grace 
the support and comfort which lie needed. As the King of 
a nation which included millions of agnostics, he .spoke 
in more general terms, trusting that the virtue in which he 
believed existed also among those who wore not conscious of 
it, or even denied it. 

He had met in all quarters and parties a great deal of 
devotion and selfishness, loyalty and hypocrisy. Some 
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of his biographers spcalc of his “scepticism” and quote 
certain remarks in which they recognize the ironical wit of 
Leopold II, bul if King Alberi was ever sceptical, his doubts 
did not affect men as individuals, bul rather the importance 
of the narrow categories into which they were divided. His 
scientific training prompted him to react against religious 
or political fanaticism. Ho would no doubt have endorsed 
the words of his great friend. Cardinal Mercier: “Revela¬ 
tion is not a motive of assent, a direct source of knowledge 
for the scientist and the philosopher, but rather a safeguard 
and negative standard. The Church does not positively 
leach either science or philosophy.” 


(jE) Constitutionalism 

“The real peak of Albert I’s achievement,” wrote 
R. C. K. Ensor, “was that he was the best constitutional 
monarch who has over reigned on the Continent of Europe.” 
The appreciation shows a clear understanding of the ICing-’s 
attitude. He did not wish his military achievements to be 
belittled, hocanse he was proud of his soldiers and desired to 
maintain his country’s prestige, but tliroughout his life, 
the General in him was subordinated to the Statesman. He 
said once that ho had been “cornered into heroism ”5 he 
might have added thal he was forced to fight in defence of 
his political principles. It was because his country had 
assumed international responsibilities and because the 
Constitution entrusted him with the leadership of the army 
that ho led his soldiers against the invader, and for no other 
reason. When all is said the War was only a tragic interlude 
in his life, and he exerted the greatest part of his energy in 
guiding his country through the shoals of material and 
political reconstruction. His two greatest successes were 
perhaps the Ihittlo of the Yser, and his Armistice Speech 
in Parliament, which was greeted with equal enthusiasm 
by all parlies. 
a F 
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(1) The mannei' in which he woii the support of the 
Socialists has already been explained,^ but requires further 
illustration. 

In December 1909, on the eve of the King’s accession, 
the Council of the Socialist Party published the following 
manifesto: “Albert I will govern like his uncle with the 
support of the banks, the big industries and commercial 
houses. He will not be able to govern without them, and, 
if he wished to separate himself fj-om them, he would be 
broken. . . . Ho will necessarily be the tool of those who 
enrich themselves through the work of the labourers by 
oppressing them. Between Socialism and Monarchy there 
is no possible reconciliation, and when official Belgium 
prepares itself to acclaim Albert I ... a loud clamour of 
hope and defiance will I'ise horn all tiie workers’ breasts: 
Fine la Ripublique Sociale!" 

Some individual labour leaders had already been im¬ 
pressed by the interest shown by the heir to the throne in 
social problems and his sympathy for the workers’ condition, 
but, officially, the party remained deliberately hostile and 
identified royal with capitalistic interests. To realize the 
change of heart which the Sovereign eJfected during his 
reign, the declaration of 1909 must be compared with an 
article published by M. Vandorvelde in the same paper, 
Le Peuple, of February 19th 193'!': “On hearing of this 
new tragedy I feel deeply affected both as a private individual 
and as a politician. In this capacity I realize the infinite 
gravity, for the country, of this sudden loss at a iuoment 
when, more than ever, the principles of liberty and democ¬ 
racy inscribed in the Belgian Constitution need to be 
defended. Those who, less in Belgium than abroad, have 
reproached us with the betrayal of our republican principles 
in becoming, in agreement with our party, ‘ the King’s 
ministers,’ simply proved that they knew notliing of the 
personality of the first citizen of Belgium and of the country’s 
institutions. King Albert was the ideal incarnation of this 
1 Sec pp. 76, 322-326. 
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‘Republican Monarchy’ which the authors of our Con¬ 
stitution wished deliberately to create in 1831.” 

M. Vandervelde explained further how he had met the 
King for the first Lime on August dth 1914; how he had 
been called by him to his Headquarters after the Battle of 
the Yser and asked to speak to his men; how, from that time, 
the King had wished to extend the franchise to all citizens, 
including the soldiers who had so bravely fought for their 
country, and how he had realized this project at Lophem. 

“Shall I speak,” he added, “of the ICing’s relations with 
the Socialist Ministers? Scrupulously anxious not to do 
anything which might look, in the faintest degree, like an 
attempt to exercise personal power, he wielded, through his 
advice, an influence which never ceased to grow with the 
passing of years. , . . The blind stupidity of fate deprives 
the country of a good servant—to be this was always his 
main purpose—of a great citizen, of a brave and wise man 
who held Peace—a Peace just for all—as the greatest good. 
When King Albert, in 1918, re-entered Brussels, he passed 
on his way the Maisori du Peuple (the Socialist Head¬ 
quarters) where, owing to the death of one of our friends, 
the red flag was flying at half mast. He saluted the red flag. 
To-morrow the Labour Party, Republican and Socialist, 
will respectfully lower its flag in honour of his memory.” 

In order to understand the importance of this change of 
attitude, it is necessary to remember that the traditions of 
Belgian Socialism are very different from those of the 
British Labour Party. The latter started as a purely 
economic movement and only entered politics at a later date. 
The former, though based on Trade Unionism and Co¬ 
operation, was founded in 1885 as a revolutionary and 
republican movement, and was influenced in its growth not 
only by Marxist economic doctrines, but also by French 
political republicanism. In order to reconcile themselves 
with the Monarchy, the Belgian Socialists were, therefore, 
obliged to brealc away, if not in theory, at least in practice, 
from one of the chief articles of their programme, and 
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expo'ie tliemsclvos Lo the attacks of their own extremists 
who inclined to Communism. 

That the King, who was denounced in 1909 as being the 
supporter or “tool” of a greedy Capitalism, should have 
been looked upon, twenty-live years later, as the champion 
of democratic institutions, the preserver of Parliament, and 
the apostle of social justice, is perhaps the most sweeping 
victory ever won by a Constitutional Monarch. No doubt 
the crisis of the War, by exalting Belgian patriotism, helped 
him to bring together all parties for the defence of common 
interests, but on the other hand the economic and financial 
trouble which followed rendered this co-operation more 
dilficult. Political union, it is true, was not maintained for 
long, but the conllicts between Capital and Labour never 
reached, in post-War years, their foianer bitterness and, 
what is far more imi)ortaut, the Monarch was placed once 
and for all outside and above political parties and class 
prejudice. Me represented the whole nation, aiid his dis¬ 
interestedness was above suspicion. Far from suffering 
from the introduction of general suffrage, his prestige was 
incomparably increased, owing Lo the supreme po.sition ho 
occupied in the State as the acknowledged arbitrator not 
only between two, but between three parlies, not only 
of the differences dividing one social class, but of those which 
divided or which might divide the whole population.^ 

(2) In his speech of November 1918, King Albert had 
already dwelt on the necessary co-operation of Capital and 
Labour. He further developed this theme in his Centenary 
speeches, dwelling on the interdependence of “ all workers.” 
In economic as in linguistic questions, he always maintained 
that “reasons for union” were far moi'e important than 
“reasons for disunion.” Such arguments had already been 
heard in the past and had appeared rather suspect lo 
Socialists, because they were frequently used in order to 
persuade them to sacrifice their own interests not so much 

See p. 525. 
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to the country as a whole as to their employers. When 
King Albert expressed these views, no doubt remained of 
his sincerity. 

If the study of his relations with Socialism were pursued 
in detail, it could be shown that his success was not so much 
due to the soundness of his arguments as to the personal 
confidence he inspired. It was more and more realized 
that his interest in labour conditions was of a practical 
nature and that he was by no means satisfied with the 
pre-War rdgime. He shared with his adviser, Professor 
Waxweiler, the opinion that the workers could and should 
be given a lai’gei- shai'c in the profits accruing from their 
work, tie sympathized with the ideas of M. Solvay, the 
founder of the fnslitut Sociologiqiie, who, having himself 
risen fi'om the bottom to the highest rung of the ladder, 
urged (ho interference of the State to attenuate social 
distinctions by providing “ equality of chances. ” ^ He openly 
acknowledged the .abuses of Capitalism, and deplored the lack 
of comfort and (lie hardships which so many workmen had 
to endure, tie believed in the development of night schools 
and recroaLiou centres. In 1911, while visiting one of these 
in Brussels, he declared (hat “those who are at work most 
of the day must find centres of education and recreation. It 
is one of the best means of developing the productive and 
moral energies of the nation.” He supported for the same 
rea.son private and public schemes for the improvement of 
housing conditions. “How many times,” he declared, “do 
I not deplore, while crossing some industrial district, their 
lack of comfort, of light and open spaces. Yes, there is still 
a great deal to be done in order to provide for our workmen’s 
families bright and healthy surroundings.” 

He returned to his favourite theme in his Armistice 
Speech, insisting on the necessityof“ ensuring to theworldng 
classes the material conditions necessary to their physical, 
moral and intellectual progress.” 

Shortly afterwards, a strike threatened the metal 
1 See p, 65. 
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industries, and tlie Prime Minister could not bring the 
parties together, the employers refusing to grant the eight 
hours’ day claimed by the workers. The King sirmmoned to 
the palace the representatives of the Unions and of the 
Employers’ Federation. He succeeded in removing the pre¬ 
judices existing against a shorter day, saying that from his 
own experience he had noticed that its application did not 
appreciably induce production. When, in June 1921, Parlia¬ 
ment adopted the reform, according to the recommendation 
of the League of Nations, he wrote to his Socialist Minister, 
M. Joseph Wauters, expressing the wish that the measure 
should be faithfully applied: '‘The eight hours’ day has been 
legally conquered. It has still to be conq uered economically. ’ ’ 

His interest in technical education prompted him, in 
1929, to visit all the most important professional schools in 
the country. The next year, he received the representatives 
of the “Young Catholic Workers” and inquired from their 
president whether he was satisfied with the results of his 
efforts to encourage professional pride and conscientiousness: 
“You must certainly,” he said, “encounter a certain 
opposition, for there is still a great deal of bitterness among 
the workers following the abuses from which they have 
suffered.” ^ 

Already on the day of his Accession, the King had 
appealed for the support of all men of goodwill, tie seemed 
particulai’ly grateful to the Labour leaders who had over¬ 
come their prejudice in order to lend their services to the 
State. On the death of M. Wauters, who had been for five 
years minister of Labour, after the Armistice, he wrote to Iris 
widow a letter in which he said that “ the deceased Minister 
had placed at the service of the State the resources of an 
exceptional intelligence and of a remarkable capacity for 
work. He showed, notably duriiag the difficult period of 
stabilization, the same patriotism of which he had already 
given many proofs dming the German occupation.” 

In 1925, M. Bertrand, one of the founders of the Pai'ty, 

1 Abbii Leclercq, op. cit. 
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who was retiring from politics at the age of seventy, heard 
that the King intended to confer upon him the high distinc¬ 
tion of the Grand Cordon de VOrdre de Ldopold. Since 
some cx-Priine Ministers had not received this decoration, 
the news seemed scarcely credible 5 it was nevertheless 
confirmed. The old Socialist leader called on the ICing to 
thank him, hut the latter said, tapping him on the shoulder: 
“You have well deserved it in defending for half a century 
this vital force of the nation—the working class.” M. 
Bertrand was nonplussed. He thought that he had merely 
been honoured as an old member of Parliament 5 he now 
saw that his championship of labour interests had won 
him the King’s sympathy. 

Another instance of the Sovereign’s good relations with 
Socialist leaders is well worth recording. When, in 1917, 
M. Camille Pluysmans, secretary of the second International, 
decided to attend the conference of Stockholm held under 
the chairmanship of M. Branting, he was accused of betray¬ 
ing the natioiial cause by meeting enemy delegates. After 
the War, many of his compatriots, even in his own party, 
could not forgive him for taking a share in this effort to 
hasten a peace soltlcment. They were considerably stu’- 
prised when they noticed that the King himself gave several 
proofs of his regard and sympathy for the “man of Stock¬ 
holm.” It has only recently been made known that the 
Sovereign was informed at the time of M. Huysmans’ initia¬ 
tive, and never doubted his loyalty. He wished to dissociate 
himself from the unfair attacks directed agtiinst liim.^ 

King Albert’s impartiality allowed him to discriminate 
between the constructive and destructive side of Socialism. 
As a builder and preservei-, he wa.s opposed to the doctrine 
of class war and Marxist materialism, but he realized at the 
same time that there were, among the labour leaders, a 
number of generous men devoting their lives to the working 
people. He took the first step) towards them, and they 
responded all the more readily because they felt that he 

^ Demiit: Mbert, Roi des Beiges, p. 151. 
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was animalod by the same ardent desire to raise (he material 
and moral standard of the peoide which prompted their 
own efforts. 

(5) The homage paid by M. Vandervclde to iho Kiiig’s 
scrupulous constitutionalism emphasizes the most striking 
feature of liis public life. Tbc .same remarkable balance 
which shows itself in his inicllectual interests and in his 
philosophy is revealed by the perfect harmojty existing 
between his personalily and the pari which he played in 
national and international affairs. The epic of King Albert’s 
career is the sUny of a simple and honest man conscious of 
his responsibililiofa, faithful to liis engagemenls, sincere in 
his convictions and acting according to his principles, who 
was determined nol lo abale one jol of this honesty aiul 
sincerity when dealing with diplomacy and politics. To the 
cynic this may sound like a fairy-tale. It needed a gj’C'o t man 
to make it history. It explains the answer to the (Jerman 
ultimatum, the perfect rectitude of Bolgiau policy during 
the War, the era of reforms which followed the Armislice 
and the respect for parliamcitiary insLllutions, tit a Lime 
when they wore attacked hy dicialorships from tbe Right 
and from the T jcfL. 

The King fell some impatience when he heard the easy 
criticism aimed at the ropreseiiLaLives of the nation. “You 
complain,” he said to M. Nolhomb, “of the lowering of the 
parliamentary standard. Are you sure of it? For mo, many 
of these discussions wliich I follow attentively, seem snh- 
sLantial, alive and truly interesting. I have re-read the old 
reports of the debates in the Chamber and tlic Senate. 
These gentlemen, of the cerisitaire rdgime,^ wcin some¬ 
times boring. The Lone of onr discussions? It has always 
been freer than abroad. Whon in iriy young days our 
foreign cousins came Lo visit us in Brussels, they asked my 
parents how we could stand such violence of language. Wo 
astonished them by replying that these men who were so 
1 R-'rore Ac 1893 rovi''iDi' 
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outspoken were also generally sincere, reasonable, honest 
and kind-hearted.” 

At the time when dictatorships had been established in 
Italy and Spain, he was somewhat puzzled by the peculiar 
position in which the monarchs of these countries had been 
placed. If faithfulness to the Constitution implied a scrupu¬ 
lous respect for the pai-liamentary rdgime, the monarch 
might infringe it not only by abusing personal authority, 
but also by allowing anyone else to do so. He confessed to 
M. de Peauw; “ I wondered how the Kings of Italy and Spain 
could justify before their conscience the establishment of a 
dictatoi'ship in their kingdoms. I asked my Chef de Cabinet 
to study the question for my personal info]-raaLion. His 
conclusion was that by sanctioning the alterations brought 
about into his couxatry’s Constitution, the King of Italy had 
observed tin; fox'xns proscribed for its revision, and could not 
therefore be incriminated on that account. This was un¬ 
happily Jiot the case for King Alfonso.” The remark is all 
the xijore .significant that there was not the remotest 
possibility of a corresponding situation arising in Belgium, 
siiice the main criticisms directed against the Sovereign 
came from his warmest admirers who wished him to wield 
more jxower in the country than he did. 

If the expression were not too familiar, one might say 
that King Albert was a stickler for legality. He had a 
curious way, when iirsisting on his respect for the law of the 
coxnitry, of detaching every .syllable of the word which 
expro.ssed his attitude “Je suis un Koi con-sli-tu-tion-nelT 
This was so well known by his ministers that while talldng 
to him they did not hesitate to dwell on this modern con¬ 
ception of kingship: “ Sire,” said M. Huysmans one day, “if 
we had over to elect the President of a Republic, I should 
give you my vote.” No wonder that ICing Albert was so 
popxdar in France and that on the morrow of his death a 
republican paper declared: “tie was also our King,” 

The Belgian Constitution recognizes the complete free¬ 
dom of worship. Althougli the immense majority of 
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believers arc Roman Catholics, all Churches are placed on 
the same legal footing. When in November 1922, the heads 
of the different Churches blessed the tomb of the Unknown 
Warrior, tlm Royal Family left, owing to some mistake in 
the arrangements, immediately after the blessing had been 
given by the Ai'chbishop of Malines. As soon as he realized 
his omission, the same afternoon, the King conveyed his 
apologies to the President of the Evangelical Synod and to 
the Gi'eat Rabbi. 

The letter which he sent to Comte de Broqueville, in 
.Tanuary 1954, to prevent a Government crisis is another case 
in point.^ It enclosed a detailed memorandum on the 
proper solution to be given to the difficulties caused by the 
projected reinstatement of some civil servants who had been 
penalized in 1919. The rumour had spread that the 
Ministers had already taken some decision on the subject. 
Discreetly but firmly, the King reminded them that they 
could not do so without his consent: “If the Ministers in 
Council have already examined the report of the Commission, 
they have not and could not act according to its conclusions. 
Our political organization only gives the Ministers in 
Council the right to take decisions valid in Law, in veiy 
exceptional cases (Article 79 of the Constitution and 14 of 
the Organic Law concerning the Cour das Comptes). In 
other circumstances, the discussions of the Ministers in 
Council are only exchanges of views regarding the co¬ 
ordination of the work of the various departments, or 
agreements on principle on political matters. As a certain 
confusion exists on this point in public opinion, it is perhaps 
opportune to restate the constitutioiaal doctrine.” He 
showed the same zeal in preserving the Crown’s legal powers 
as in refraining from abusing them. 

The Sovereign’s conception of kingship may be summed 
up in the words he used the last time he received the 
members of. the Brussels Court of Appeal: “The power 
which presents the greatest analogy with the Monarchy is 

^ See p. 373. 
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the Judicial Power. Like the King, the magistrates must 
exert their action above passions and parties.’' 

King Albert’s colonial pohcy was guided by similar 
principles. He wished to develop in the Congo legislative 
measures in order to improve the conditions of the natives. 
Before the Colonial Congress held in Brussels in December 
1920, he recognized that, at the origin of modern coloniza¬ 
tion, the Mother Country had too often exclusively in view 
her own interests to which lier dependencies were sacrificed: 
“It is a cause for congratulation to notice how much the 
progress of political and moral ideas and a more exact con¬ 
ception of the true interests of the two parties, have modified 
these methods.” Ten years later, speaking at Antwerp, 
he expressed the wish that “the Colony herself and her 
native population should benefit in a larger proportion from 
the multiple advantages which European countries seek in 
these distant lands.” Speaking to M. Tschoffen, in 1926, 
after the return of Prince I.eopold from a prolonged 
inspectioit of the Colony, he remarked: “Yes, my 
son has been able to notice great and hap2>y changes, but 
ihe situation of the natives is not sufficiently improved 
compared with what it was ten years ago.” Two days 
before his death, he declared to the same minister: “Until 
now the natives have been asked to sell their labour, hence¬ 
forth they must be able to sell the fruit of their labour. 
Everything depends on that.” 

(4) The historians of the futm-e will dwell on Belgian 
dynastic tradition, and will, with reason, insist on the debt 
which King Albert owed to Leopold II and Leopold I, Pie 
was always ready to acknowledge it. There is nevertheless 
a great difference between his own achievements and those 
of his predecessors. Coming into power at a time when the 
country was ruled by a privileged class, the latter loyally 
accepted the Constitution of 1851 and succeeded, within its 
frame, in rendering the greatest services to the State in 
international and colonial affairs, and in maintaining at home 
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an even balance between the two leading parties. Then- 
scope of action was nevertheless necessarily limited by the 
political outloolt of the period. They were liberally minded, 
but considered that the exercise of the franchise required 
strong qualifications. They were not prepared to accept 
the democratic movement whicli swept over Europe at the 
end of the nineteenth century. This was made plain during 
the last years of the reign of Leopold II, when his views 
clashed with those of the popular leaders of the country. 

King Albert was not only loyal to the prijicijiles of the 
Constitution, but believed in their logical development. 
He was no doubt anxious that the progress of education 
should coincide with the extension of tire francdiise, but 
when the moment appeared opportune he supported the 
reform. He did not believe blindly in the virtues of the 
masses, but neither did he believe in the innate qualities of 
any class or party. All developments were possible, always 
within the frame of the Constitution. Ear- from weakening 
the national charter-, he thought that the extension of its 
principles would strengthen it. Democracy was, iro doubt, 
a great experiment, but once attempted it must be cai-ried 
through. The prestige of Law, which was the key-note of 
Iris political creed, would he increased if the rigliLsit conferred 
and the obligations it imposed were extended to all. “It may 
be necessary,” he wrote to one of his ministers, “to place 
oneself above certain preconceived ideas and even, above 
certain interests so-called general—^in order to be better 
prepared to foresee the exigencies of the future and to 
discern in the past that which reveals the qualities of 
duration and progress. Such is tbo task of true statesmen.” ^ 

His faith in constitutionalism and legality rested on his 
experience of human character. He did not share the wild 
optimism of the romantics about “natui’al man,” neither 
did he agree with the cynical pessimism of those who declare 
that all national or international reforms are bound to fail 
because “human nature remains the same.” Repressive 

^ Leclercq, p. 173. 
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laws are unavoidable as a curb on human passions and 
selfishness, but tho exercise of liberty is as indispensable in 
the social body as that of freewill in the individual. It is the 
condition of dignity and honour and of that “free consent 
of all citizens which is ihe moral foundation of true social 
order.” Humanism led towards a higher standard of 
public opinion which, in its turn, influenced the country’s 
laws and institutions. The Constitution therefore must be 
amended from time to Lime and subjected to revision. 
It must be “adaptable” and “elastic” in order to support 
the nation without cramping its movements. Anarchy and 
autocracy are bound to fail because they are purely dogmatic 
and do not respect the moral freedom of the citizen. Con¬ 
stitutionalism alone offers a via media. 

When, in May 1926, Belgium was faced with a financial 
debacle owing to tho loss ol credit and the depreciation of 
the franc,^ King Albert wrote to his now Prime Minister, 
M. Jaspar, a letter which was published at the time. The 
crisis was not only financial, but also political. Parliament 
having been partially responsible for tho trouble was 
violently attacked by the Conservatives and the extremists 
of the Left: 

“I think it is useful,” wrote tho King, “to communicate 
to you certain reflections inspired by the events which the 
coutilry has just experienced, 

“Tho recent ministerial crisis is without precedent in 
our contemporary history. It has occurred owing to a great 
number of circumstances in which economic instability and 
the moral disturbances following the War bare played the 
main part, 

“In the confusion of public opinion, some people have 
feared that parliamentary groups would be unable to 
provide the Head of the State with the means of forming a 
Government according to the customary rule of our public 
law, invariably observed by my predecessors and by myself. 
Events have .shown that they were wrong. Under pressure 

^ See p. 565, 
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of danger, the necessity of a patriotic union of all efforts to 
restore the financial position has soon been realized. The 
mass of the nation will also understand it, for I feel sure 
that the Government will at once assert, through wise 
measures, their will to dissipate false alarms and to reassure 
those whose worthy interests appear to be threatened. It 
is by these means that the Government will obtain the 
moral and material sujjport indispensable for the fulfilment 
of its task. . . . 

“The fundamental resources of the country remain 
intact. If confidence is restored . . ., if the Belgians 
apply themselves with tenacity to the development of 
production and trade, if they adapt courageously in public 
and in private life a rdgimo of stern economies, the nation 
will soon resume her course on the way lo progress and 
prosperity. But, in order to contpior the present peril, a 
truce must be called in all dissensions. Let us avoid all 
excesses, in writing and speaking, which can only sow 
germs of discord. Let us preserve our old reputation for 
good sense, moderation, wisdom and energy. 

“Our institutions are sufficiently supple to allow the 
Government to use within their frame the meaais necessary 
to cure the evils from which wc are suffering. Under a 
rdgime of free discussion, if public spirit remains healthy, 
if it does not wander in search of rash solutions, il, is im¬ 
possible that a practical agreement should not finally be 
reached between governors and governed on the best 
methods to save us from ruin.” 

The inotive which prompted this ittessage is obvious: 
the Royal adviser wished lo restore public calm and con¬ 
fidence. His profession of faith in the adaptability of 
Belgian public law to this or any other crisis is nevertheless 
particularly strildng. No drastic changes were needed and 
it would be enough for Parliament to grant exceptional 
powers to the Government for a short period to conquer this 
new obstacle. After the German invasion, the King had 
governed by decrees for four yeax's. After the crash of the 
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franc, the same method was adopted for six months, hut the 
Constitution remained unaltered. Normal conditions would 
be restored after Lite stabilization of the currency, as they had 
been restored after the liberation of the country. Looked 
upon in this light, kingship and parliamentary institutions 
supported each other instead of coming into conflict. The 
Power of the Crown was kept in reserve for great emer¬ 
gencies which could not he met through the ordinary 
methods of parliamentary government. 

It is not witlrin the scope of this book to deal with the 
ideas which inspire the present King of the Belgians or to 
point out the many points of contact which can already be 
discerned between his policy and that of his father. It is 
nevertheless striking to find, in the Accession Speech of 
Leopold III, the very words used by King Albert in his 
message to M. .laspar. “The institutions given us by the 
authors of the Constitution,” said the young King, “which 
have stood the test of over a century, are sufficiently 
broad and stridently supple to adapt themselves, within 
legal bounds, to the variable necessities of the Limes.” 

icing Albert did not only succeed in elaborating a new 
conception of Constitutionalism, he handed it on to his 
successor, and founded a tradition. 

(5) Ifliere are two types of reformers, those who, like 
Voltaire and Luther, denounced the abuses of their time 
and wished to transform the world from without, and those 
who, like Lincoln and St. Francis, while realizing these 
abuses, wished to improve the condition of manldnd from 
within. The first felt impelled to break away from the 
community to which they belonged and spent most of their 
energy in destroying the religious or political rdgime which 
they had found defective. The second endeavoured to 
eliminate the parasites from the tree without lopping its 
branches, and, by so doing, increase its strength and growth. 
Both types may be needed, but history seems to show that 
the work of tho second, though less spectacular, has generally 
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proved more Irnilfiil than that of llie fiisl, too frerpienLly 
followed by a .series of wasLcfiil roacLions. 

King Albert’s methods wore essentially constructive. 
When he talked, he used to move his h.mds as if, according 
to M. Janson’s words, “he wished to build something.” Of 
all his faculties the one which was f lie least developed was, 
perhaps, imagination, lie did not vlsuali/.o a new world 
devoid of all the imperfeclious of the jiasL, and he lacked 
that jiroud, cocksureness which allows the destroyer to do 
his work so convincingly. He Look things as he found 
them, considered them carefully for a long time—he said 
himself that “the Coburgs develop .slowly”—discovered 
certain defects and certain qualities, eliminated the first, if 
compelled to do so, and devoted all his energy to developing 
the second. 

He was not by nature combative, and only fought when 
his back was to the wall, as ho did in 1914, willi a kind of 
dogged and philosophic determination. Had he been “born 
an engineer,” as he suggested, he might have built admir¬ 
able roads and railways, but be would have preferred to 
follow the configuration of the landsctipe rat,her than to cut 
across valleys aud mountains in a straight lino. Being born 
the constitutional king of a small and neutral country, he 
accepted his position as a matter of course, although not 
inclined by terapcramciiL to the exercise of power, and still 
less to the outward show of ceremony. In his thoughtful 
way, he perceived the great services which he might 
render to the seven million people entrusted to him. When 
the blow fell, five years after his Accession, ho was prepared 
for it, and the long fight of his life began, first again.st the 
invader, later against the material and moi'al wreckage 
wrought by the War. As the struggle developed, however, 
he became more and more immersed in hi.s wor]^ and con¬ 
vinced of the crucial importance of the principles he was 
called upon to defend. His individual conception of morality 
was gradually linked up with his social conception of higher 
moral values, as expressed in internatioiral and civil laiv. 
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There came a raomeiiL when personal and polilical ideals 
merged into each otlier, giving him the comfort of certitude. 

His views on the origin of the War and on the reasons 
which brought Belgium and Gi'eat Britain into the conflict 
never altered. They remained in 1955 what they had been 
in 1914. Instead of shaking his conviction in the righteous¬ 
ness of his cause, all the official documents and memoirs 
published year after year strengthened and confirmed it. 
He never tired of dwelling on these essential principles. 
“Belgium will never forget,” he declared in July 1921, at 
Buckingham Palace, “that Great Britain threw herself un- 
hcsitantly into the most tragic of all wars to enforce the 
respect of treaties and to maintain the integrity of my 
country.” He repeated this pronouncement a year later 
when King Gcoi'gc paid an official visit to Brussels: “Never 
has a greater lesson of honour and of respect for the treaties 
been given to the world.” In July 1927, inaugurating the 
Menin Gate at Ypres, at a time when the principal issue of 
the War was already overshadowed in many minds by the 
disappointments of peace, he was still more emphatic; “It 
was to uphold the sanctity of treaties that England came 
into the War; it was to avenge an unjustifiable attack on 
Belgium that the British Empire took up arms even to the 
remotest part of its possessions; it was to hoist and hold 
high the drooping flag of civilization that legions of proud 
warriors came to Flanders determined to conquer or to die, 
at first in thousands, later in hundreds of thousands from 
England, Scotland, Ireland, from Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, from New Zealand, South Africa and India.” 

He did not live long enough to witness the triumph of 
the international rdgime which he had so stubbornly de¬ 
fended. Indeed, it seemed, during the last year of his 
reign, as if an adverse reaction had set in and as if the 
progress of the principles to which ho was attached had 
received a severe check. But through all disappointments, 
ho never lost faith in the soundness of his vision. The 
intellectual structure remained whole, rising from scientific 
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knowledge and artistic understanding to tiro conception of 
these moral values which should be the tdtiniate aim of all 
human effort and which, in their tuim, tliroiigh public 
opinion, influenced legislation and spread pliysical and 
spiritual comfort among the people. 

He was more and more conscioiis of the harmony of 
his own world. The man, the humanist aiid the Con¬ 
stitutional King were one. 



CHAPTER TEN 


The Last Climb 

(1) All, great public tragedies awake the memory of a 
number of circumstances which may be interpreted as 
leading to them. It has been remarked that, towards the 
end of 1955, the future looked particularly dark for Belgium 
and Western Europe. The country was struggling among 
new financial difl'iculties provolced by the world economic 
crisis. It was already plain that the hopes founded on the 
Disarmarnoot Conference would be disappointed. National 
Socialism dominated Germany and assumed a more and 
more aggressivfi attitude, while France was deeply disturbed 
by financial scandals. It has also been said that King 
Albert, with these anxieties weighing on his mind, com- 
plaitred on several occasions of the strain imposed upon him 
by sedentary woi'lc and insisted on the necessity of seeldng 
in jdiysical exorcise the “moral liberation’* which he badly 
needed. Ho had besides repeatedly declared to those who 
wore warning him against the dangers he was running 
that the future of the dynasty was assured and that his son 
was now perfectly able to assume the responsibilities of 
State. He had no fear and “was quite ready.” It seems 
almost as if ho had had a premonition of his approaching end. 

This conclusion must not, however, he adopted hastily. 
It is true that the situation was critical, but it had been even 
worse on several previous occasions, for instance, during the 
financial crisis of 1926. It is true also that the King’s 
ministers and some of his friends had begged him not to 
expose himself unduly, but they had done so for the last 
twenty years. Had the ICing not given almost the same 
answer to M. de Broqueville towards the end of the War: 
“Our last hour is marked by God. I am in command and 
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must give blio example.” Prince Fjcopold’s ednoalioii had 
been compleled for a long linie, and he had already hocn 
associated with Ids father’s work for several years. 

All we know of ICijig Alherl’.s .spiritnal life indicates that 
through his many trials his serenity remained undisturbed. 
There was no weight upon his conscience, no reason for 
regret or remorse. “ Readine.s.s ” had not come to him, it 
was his normal state of mind. 

It must be added tliat, while some of his words may be 
taken as premonitions, others .show a remarkable light¬ 
heartedness. “Did you ever think of the dangers of 
driving?” he used to say. “Do you realize that, in a 
country like England, the motor-car kills more people in 
a year than the French gnillotine did during the Terror?” 
And again; “I take every precaution. T have given up 
more climbs than most Alpinists.” 

When this is taken into consideration, it is impossible 
to conned the Sovereign’s remarks with the events of 
February 17th 195d', more than with those of any othcjr 
day. Dramatic effect must bo .sacrificotl to historic accuracy. 
The end came without justification. It was a clean break 
at a moment when the King’s health and ctiergy wore 
unimpaired, when his prestige was supreme, and when he 
had had several recent opportunities of testing the un¬ 
challenged influence which he exerted on Belgian politics. 

The adventure itself was almost commonplace. Since 
1929 the King had taken a special interest in the Belgian 
Alpine Club founded two years before hy Comte Xavier de 
Gi'unne, Many young Belgian alpinists, unahlo to go as 
far as Switzerland, followed the examples of some of their 
British, French and German colleagues, by practising their 
sport in their own country. Although rock climbing, even 
on a small scale, is never devoid of danger and presents 
many difficulties, an experienced mountaineer like the 
King could merely consider these ascents as an innocent, 
exercise which helped him to keep in training. Even in 
the Ardennes, he had scaled rocks far more precipitous 
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than those among which he met his death, notably the 
famous Roche h Bayard on the brink of the Meuse, close 
to Dinant. 

When he left Laeken at noon, he merely wished to 
by his strength and agility among the rocks of the Meuse, 
as he might have done in a gymnasium. He was ex¬ 
pected hack at 6 p.m. to witness a bicycle race at the 
Brussels Palais des Sports. There was just time, after a 
particularly heavy morning’s work, to devote about two 
hours to his favourite exercise. He equipped himself for 
the climb, as was his custom, and in order to spare time, 
took some provisions in his knapsack. He always enjoyed 
a picnic taicen on the spot, after his exertions. Until the 
last, we find his unconquerable youth asserting itself. He 
left Laeken in the mood of a schoolboy leaving the form- 
room for the playground. 

(2) Fifty years ago, the valley of the Meuse from the 
Belgian frontier to Lifege was one of the finest in Northern 
Europe. It has been greatly spoilt since tlirough the in¬ 
cursions of industry, deforestation, and the building of a 
number of villas used by prosperous Bruxellois and Li(igeois 
during the holidays. There are, however, a few islets of 
well-preserved landscape left. One of these may be found 
east of Namur, at Marche-les-Dames, and is well known all 
over Belgium for the chalk cliffs riddled with crows’ nests 
which rise, on the left bank, to a height of about eighty feet, 
where they reach a plateau close to the village of Boninne. 

At the foot of the rocky lull, on the side of the road 
from Namur to Lifege which follows the winding valley, 
stands a small chapel known as le Vieux Bon Dieu-., on the 
other bank is the castle of Brumagne, the property of 
Baron Carton de Wiart. This spot was familiar to the King 
through his excursions with the members of the Alpine 
Club and his visits to Brumagne. It had been quite recently 
preserved by law and afforded one of the most picturesque 
landscapes of the Meuse witliin easy reach of Brussels. 
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Van Dyck, the faithful servant who had accomjianied 
the Royal Family everywhere for thirty-tliree years and 
who was blindly devoted lo his master, was liis only 
companion. 

They left the car at Boninno and, descending tlu; slope, 
soon reached the foot of a needle called the luaccossiblo. 
After some practice among the roclcs, the King without 
breaking his fast, made again for Boniniic acro.ss the 
wood at 2.30 p.m. A quai-ter of an hour later, as he was 
almost on the plateau, realizing that he had slill .some time 
to spend, he ordered Van Dyck to wait foj- him as he 
wished to make the most of his afternoon: “hollow the 
path for another fifty yards,” he said, “1 am going back 
to the foot of the rocks lo make another climb. Tf I fool 
in good form I shall take the dillicnlt way up, if 1 do 
not, I shall take the easy one. I shall join yon in an 
hour.” 

Van Dyck saw his master walking rapidly towards ihe 
Roche du Bon Dieu and, following his instructions, awaited 
his return. At the appointed time, the King did tiot re¬ 
appear. Knowing the Sovereign’s punctual habits and his 
engagement for the evening, he became alarmed, but did 
not wish to leave his post. After waiting another hour, 
however, towards five o’clock, he walked in the direction 
followed by the King and called out for him. Duable to 
find hi.s way through the thicket and crumbling rocks in 
the falling darkness, he hastened back towards Boniime in 
the hope that his master might have rejoined the car by 
another path, tie found the door locked. The drivej- of 
a lorry which had stopped nearby declared that ho had 
seen no one. 

It was by now six o’clock, the lime at which the King 
was expected in Brussels. Van Dyck asked Lite driver to 
accompany him and enlisted the services of two woodcullers 
who borrowed lanterns from Boninne. The woodcullers 
acting as guides, they soon reached the foot of the cliffs 
and the road in the valley winch follows the reiilway. 
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They questioned the man at the level crossing, who had 
seen nothing. 

After returning to the foot of the rocks and calling again, 
Van Dyck felt obliged to warn the Palace by telephone at 
7 p.m. Captain Jacques, the King’s officier diordonnance, 
left at once. At Laeken, it was decided not to tell the 
Queen, in order to spare her if possible a useless anxiety. 
Corate Xavier de Grunne, however, was warned at once 
and, at his suggestion, it was decided that he should take 
with him the King’s doctor and friend, Professor Nolf. 
This involved another delay and the Count was only able 
10 leave Brussels at 8.50. 

(5) Comte de Grunne’s being the fullest account given 
of the search which followed, il must be reproduced here in 
its entirety: 

“At 9.d‘5, wo arrived on the spot where we found 
Captain Jacques searching along the road, at the foot of the 
cliffs with two gendarmes. But he did not know the lie of 
tliG ground and the habits of climbers, and was at a loss 
how to direct the search. Van Dyck had just left with the 
chauffeur for Boninne. Had there been a misunderstanding, 
and had not lIjo Sovereign returned straight to the car? 

“His presence being indispensable to pursue our quest, 
we awaited Iujti inipaticutly, examining meanwhile without 
much hope of success the neighbom’hood of the Inaccessible. 

“ 10.50 p.m. His Majesty’s valet returned at last and 
his explanations allowed us to localize our search to a 
certain extent. I decided at once to begin a systematic 
exploration of the cliffs, unhappily intricate, of the Roche 
du Bon DieUi which the King had frequently scaled in my 
company. While Captain Jacques, Dr. Nolf, and Baron 
Carton de Wiart (who had just joined us) examihed with 
small electric torches the base of the rocks and all accessible 
places, t made again the usual climbs. If an accident had 
occurred the body could have been held up in one of these 
crevasses which the Alpinists call chimneys and which they 
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use in Llicir cliiuhs. Tliei'C is a large chimney, six feel 
wide and twenty feet dcej), in the cliff overlooking the 
Meuse. It is called Chemindc Louise. On several occasions, 
the King had followed it with mo and with oLhei’s. I 
climbed through il looking in every direction with niy 
torch. It took me a long time, for Loth hands are necessary 
for climbing, and it is difhcidt to use llie torch under such 
circumstances. I finished the climb with no result. I went 
down on the other side, along' a slope covered with dead 
leaves, walking close to the rocky wall in order to examine 
it to a distance of about fifty feet. I could not imagine 
that a body falling from the crest could roll any further on 
such ground. This was an error as will be seen later. 

“ I joined my companions, whose search had boon equally 
fruitless. Il was then 11.15 p.m. We began the same 
investigations on lire left side of tbe cliff with no better 
success. At 12.15, our anxiety became unbearable. We 
decided to take now measures and to ask for help. Five 
of our best climbers capable of exploring the most difficult 
rocks wore to be warned by telephone and brought back in 
a car in order to examine the ground. While the chauffeur 
went to Namur bearing this tele]>honc message, we resumed 
our search, this time round another cliff loss froc|uented, 
but here again il was in vain. 

“1.50 a.ni. While waiting for the arrival of the 
alihnists, MM. Nolf and Carton de Wiai't with Captain 
Jacques walked through the undergrowth in all directions, 
further from the rocks; it was pos.sible to imagine that a 
wounded man might drag himself along for a certain 
distance before losing consciousness. The gendarmes and 
two foresters helped them. As for mo, 1 examined in 
another cliff a last chimney which I had partly climbed 
with the ICng two years previously. Had he made an 
attempt in that direction? 

“1.55 a.m. I came back to the road, feeling completely 
exhausted. These night climbs, pursued for four hours, in 
growing anxiety had worn me out. All these efforts suddenly 
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appeared useless. At that moment, in answer to a call 
from Baron Carton de Wiart, Captain Jacques, also driven 
to despair, was descending the slope, covered with leaves 
behind the Roche du Bon Dieii, which I had followed 
after exploring the Cheminee Louise, but instead of 
remaining at a distance of fifty feet from the rocks, he 
kept to the middle of the slope. His electric torch was 
almost extinguished. At a distance of about forty yards 
from the road, he tripped on a rope and saw that it was 
attached to a body. He cried out. We rushed toward 
him, and, by the light of om* torches, we saw, lying on his 
back with hands outstretched as if to seize some support 
the body of the man who had been our Chief during the 
last twenty-five years. The Knight-ICing around whom the 
defenders of Belgium had ranged themselves in 1914, and 
who had led our independent country to her centenary, 
was lying on the ground soaked in his blood, like one of the 
dead in the Great War. A large wound could be seen 
on the right side of the skrdl, which had been broken by 
an impact which must have caused instant death. ...” 

(4) For a week life in Belgium was completely sus¬ 
pended. No important commercial transaction took place, 
and the activity of the nation was paralysed as if the 
source of her life had dried up. The effect of the news 
can only be compared with the commotion provoked by the 
German ultimatum of August 1914. It seemed for a 
moment as if the end of the hero’s career had brought 
with it the final shattering of all that was noble and 
honourable in human civilization. 

What made the King’s funeral a unique experience for 
those who witnessed it, was not the glamour of mournful 
pageantry, the steps of the palace covered with flowers, 
the booming of guns, the Lolling of bells, the presence of 
foreign Princes, of Generals, Bishops, Ministers and Magis¬ 
trates ill brilliant robes and uniforms, not even the march 
past of 40,000 ex-Sorvice men, with their flags lowered in 
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rnouriiiiig Tor a Iasi salulo. ll was ibe hush ol' tho crowd, 
the mart of awe and sorrow even on the faces of children, 
Lho women falling on thoir knees as tho f;nii-caiTiaf.io 
approached, hearhi^i the lost, leader lo his lasi reslhig-place, 
and some sLi-ay remarks such as that of tlu' old man who 
was hoard Lo whisper: An ievoit, Alhr.it.” 

“This funeral,” wrote one ol the Kiii^f’s ('x-sccrclarios, 
“was an uidieard of plehiscile in which lie would jicrhaps 
noL have believed while he Jived. Jf Jre liad only known 5 
if ho had always realized the enormous jiower of his 
ascendency and that his pco])le woidd have followed him any ■ 
where, had they been only able to keep him at llu'ir head.” 

The echo of the tragedy was heard lhrouf>,houL the 
world, and everywhere — in London, in Paris, in I lie 
United SlnLos—people vaguely fell that llu' man who 
had disappeared had stood for soinolhiiig which they could 
not. define, but which Liiey loll, to bt' thoir most ])i'ecionb 
possession. 

It would be easy to (ill a volume with the sincc'rc and 
eloquent tributes paid to King Albert by all races anil all 
parties, in all languages. One of them at least is worth 
mentioning bore because, strattgely enough, it comes from 
a people who, blinded by war prejudice, had ^lonred con¬ 
tumely on the Sovereign who had stood iu their way: 

This man,” wrote the Berliner Tagehlalt cm February iQtli, 
“was for Belgium during the Groat War tho synchnl of 
resistance. ... Ho filled this part froni tho beginning, 
from the moment he decided to oppose tho passage of the 
German Army. He always played it without useless 
gestm-es, showing himself in Lho front trenches at the ]xn'il 
of his life, always simple, a aiian of few words. . . . Thus 
he returned to his Capital, a man of duty, scorning dechuna- 
tion, with a deep feeling for what made liis people happy, 
peace, order and justice. . . . The death of King Albert 
is a loss for the whole of Europe. In international affairs, 
he worked everywhere, and more particularly in Paris, for 
the restoration of peace. In tins critical moment in the 
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struggle for a Fairopean order, Europe loses the hand of a 
guide, Albert Lhe Good.” 

(3) The sorrow which crushed the nation was not fruit¬ 
less. The Sovereign who had worked so hard to smooth 
difficulties and divisions during his life, brought his people 
close!' togelhcr througli his death than they had ever been 
for the last fiflcen years. It was more than the sentimental 
impulse which prompts men to join hands when struck by 
Lhe same grief. It was the realization that the ICing- had 
been right throughout, in his tenacity, in his modera¬ 
tion, in his scrupulous respect for legality. It was the 
resolution taken before his grave to strive to reach the 
goal which ho had set before their eyes, and complete, 
as far as it Jay in their power, the work which he had 
begun. 

The awakening came, on February 23rd, when a young 
man who had borne the heaviest grief, resolutely assumed 
the leadership of the nation. Most of his father’s principles 
were reasserlnd in a firm voice during his Accession Speech. 
There was Lhe same insistence on the responsibility of 
ICingship, the adaptability of the Constitution and, above 
all, the pei'sonal devotion of the King and his family to 
their people. The oath was “a .solemn engagement which 
seals a pact of mutual confidence between the Sovereign and 
the Nation.” When Leopold III exclaimed with an un¬ 
mistakable ring of sincerity: “I give myself wholly to 
Belgium,” the bonds which had for a few days been 
severed between the people and their Sovereign were 
renewed. Those were the same principles uttered in a 
different way, the same feelings, expressed in a new voice. 
And the resolution taken in the days of sorrow appeared 
now more practicable since, through his death, the great 
King they mourned had given them a new leader, a son 
whom he had broirght up in the same belief and in the 
respect of the same ideal. The unanimous acclamations 
which followed this declaration of faith, renewed the 
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tradition in iiiorc; ways than can be divined. King Albert 
was still at the head of his people. 

(6) In his dedication of the Idylls of the King, published 
in 1862, Tennyson declares that the hrince Consort seems 
to him: 

Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 

Ylhn reverenced his conscience as his king, 

Who.se glory was, redressing lunnan wrong; 

Who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d to it; 

Who loved one only and who clave to her. 

Such comparisons may appear far-lelched and are not 
always historically sound. Mediaeval knights were some¬ 
what difi'eront from Tennyson’s idyllic heroes, and modern 
princes are only exceptionally given ihe (jpportimlty of dis¬ 
playing to the full the qualities or defects of their character. 
The poet’s lines retain, neverlheless, a lasting value, because 
they describe leaturos which all people, in all limes, love 
to find in their loaders: 

We lotow hint now; all narrow jealoitsies 
Arc silcii t, and we see liim as ho moved. 

How modest, Hndly, all-accomplish’d, wise. 

With what sublime repression of himself . . . 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. 

Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 

In that fierce light which heats upon a throne 
And blackens every blot; for wht'ro i.s ht;, 

Who dares foreshadow for an only sou 
A lovelier life, a more unslain’d, than his? 

This homage was paid to the nephew of Leopold T, 
“Albert the Good.” What name shall be given to his 
grandson? 

Wheit all is said, it is nciLlior through Iris wisdom, his 
courage, his sense of duty, his self-sacrifice, his broad¬ 
mindedness, nor even his goodness, that he will be remem¬ 
bered. In other limes, one or other of these features of his 
character might have overshadowed the others, hut Albert 
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of Belgium arose at a crucial period of the history of man¬ 
kind;, at a moment when a choice had to be made between 
Law and Force, in civil and international relations, when 
a democratic representative Government had to become a 
reality or give way to some cruder regime, and when 
peace had to be secured through the common will of 
nations oi- to be saci-ii'iced to the ambition of a dominating 
power. As a faithful servant of the Constitution and of 
international treaties, King Albert gave his answer and, by 
giving it, nearly lost his crown and ruined his land. All 
his intelligence, energy and moral vii'tue were dedicated to 
this main purpose. He was no doubt better, braver and 
wiser than many princes who were called good, brave and 
wise, hut his loyalty outshone his other virtues. He was 
as good as his word and fearless, wise and truly great in 
keeping it. He deserves the finest title which can be 
bestowed on any leader at a time when justice and individual 
freedom are so sorely tried: Defender of Right. 

No one can say whether his cause will ultimately 
triumph and the New Order prevail. King Albert may be 
remembered some day as one of the first or one of the last 
of its champions, but whatever the future has in store for 
European civilization, no further confusion is henceforth 
possible. When the great turning came, he stood at the 
cross-roads and pointed the way. 
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TO THE German Ultimatum 
Night of August the 2nd 1914 


Drafts of the Belgian Answer 

PREPARED DURING THE 
First Draft 

Pax sa note du . . . le Gou- 
vemement allemand a fait con- 
naltic que d’apres dcs nouveUes 
sCiies les forces frangaises auraient 
I’inteiition de marcher sur la 
Mouse par Givet et Namur et que 
la Belgique malgre sa meiUeure 
volont^ ne sera pas en mesure de 
repousser sans secours uiie marche 
en avauL franjaise. Ceci im- 
poserait au Gouvexnement alle- 
maiid I’obligation de prevenir 
cette attaque et de violer le terri- 
toire bolge. Dans ces conditions, 
I’AUemagne propose au Gouveme- 
ment du Roi de prendre vis-d-vis 
d’elle une attitude amicale et eUe 
s’engage au moment de la paix d 
garaulir le Royaume et ses pos¬ 
sessions dsms toute leur dtendue. 

Cette note a provoqud aupres 
du Gouvernement du Roi la plus 
punible dmotion. Les renseigne- 
ments qu’eUe contient sur la 
marche des armees fraugaises est 
en contradiction avec lea declara¬ 
tions solenneUes du Gouvexne¬ 
ment de la Republique qui nous 
onl etd confirmees par le Gou- 
vernemont de S.M. Britannique. 

D’ailleni's si, contrairement d 
son attente, cette agression se pro- 
duisait, I’Arm^e dont le Gou- 


Second Draft 

Par sa note du . . , le Gou¬ 
vernement aUemand . . . 


Cette note a provoqud chez le 
Gouvernement du Roi tm pro- 
fond et douloureux dtonnement. 

Les intentions qu’eUe attiibue 
au Gouvernement frangais sont 
en contradiction aveo les declara¬ 
tions formeUes du Gouvememeut 
de la Rdpublique. 

D’aiUeurs si, contrairement d 
noire attente, tme violation de la 
neutrality beige venait d dtre 
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vcriicinent dispose lui permet- 
trail do repoiisscr I’affi'cssioii ot 
dc i-omplir sos devoirs iuterna- 
tionanx. Lcs iraiLes dc 183S), 
dont la Prussc cst. sif'tialairc, eii 
coiisacrant I’inddpcaidarice et la 
neuLralitc de la Tlelgit[ac, kii ont 
assurd dans le droll public luic 
exislcnce cpii garfuuit h. hi fois son 
propre bonlicur et la sccurilc des 
aiitres dials. Ce trailc porte “la 
Belgique fonnera uu I'itat iiidd- 
peiidant et perpctuellcnicut 
uentre.” La Belgique a reiujdi 
scs obligations intcrnatioualcs, idle 
a accompli scs devoirs dans uu 
esprit de stride impartialite, ellc 
ii’a ndgligt! aucuu sacrifice pour 
niaintenir ct I'aire respecter sa 
iioutralitd. Celle violation pro- 
jetde do notro torritoiro par uue 
Puissance garantc dc iiotre iiou- 
tralitd constituorait uu attoulal an 
droit des gcus qu’aucunc raison 
militaire no saurait iustifier. Lcs 
plans de cainpagne doiveut dire 
dirigds uniquerneut contre I’en- 
nemi et non servir de pr-dtexte 
pour attaquer. L’atteiiilc qui y 
serait portde violation dclauuile ^ 
des promesscs faites et rdpdtdcs 
solennelleinent an Reichstag par 
le Sccrdtaii-e d’lfjlat et par le 
reprdsentant de I’Eiupereur con- 
trasterail si dtrangcraent avec la 
loyantd de S.M. Impdrinle ot de 
son Gouvernement que le Gou- 
vernement du Roi espere encore 
qu’cllo no sera pas perpdtrde. 

Mais si son espoir dtait ddgu 
le Gouvernement du Roi est 


conunisc par la France, la Bel¬ 
gique rompbi'ait lous ses devoirs 
internationaux et sou arinde 
opposcrait ii Finvasiou la plus 
vigourciise rdsislauce. 

Les traitds de 1859, conlirinds 
par les traitds de 1870, consacrent 
I’inddpendance et la noutralitd de 
la Belgique sous la garantie des 
Puissances ct notarnmeut du Gou- 
veriiejncnt de S.M. le Roi de 
Prusse. 


La Belgique a toujours did 
I'idMe d ses obligations intcr- 
naliouales. Elle a accompli ses 
devoirs dans nn esprit do loyalc 
impartialild. Elio n’a ndgligd 
ancun elTort pour malntenir et 
fairo rcsj)e(!tor sa noutralitd. 

L’alloiiilc <i I’inddpeudancc 
dont la monaco lo Gouvomomont 
allemand coustituerait uue flag¬ 
rante violiUion du droit des gens. 
Aucuu intdrdt straldgique iie 
juslille la violation du Droit. 

Lc Gouvernement beige on 
acce|)taul lcs propo.sitioiis qui lui 
sont faites sacrii'ierait I’liomieur 
dc la Nation eu mdiue temps qu’il 
trahirait ses devoirs vis-i-vis dc 
I’Europc. 

Gonscient du rdlo quo la 
Belgique joue depuis plus de 80 
ans dans la civilisation du inondo, 
il se refuse i\ croire que le respect 
de son inddpendaiice no puisse 
6lre assurd qu’au prix dc Taban- 
don do son territoire. 

Si cct espoir dtait ddfu, le 


r Oagln to read : " VaUnnte qui serait 'portde it la neutralitd beige ooiutiiuerait 
une violation, etc. . . . ot conlraslerail. . . . 
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Ibrmellemenl ddcide a repousser 
par tous les moyens en son 
pouvoir Taixeinte portee k sa 
iieutralite et il rappelle qu’en 
vcrtu dc; I’article 10 de la Con- 
vciiLion de La Haye de 1907 
concornaiu los droits et les devoirs 
dcs Personnes neutres on cas de 
guerre sur ter re, ne peut fetre 
considere comme un acte hostile 
le fait par une Puissance neutre 
do repousser mfime par la force 
les atteintes d sa neutralite. 


Gouverncment beige est ferme- 
ment decide k repousser par tous 
moyens eii son pouvoir toute 
atteinte k son droit. 


(Published by kind pennission of the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs.) 
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Lettku of PiUNCK Altsert (aged 10) 'I'o Inspector Braun 
[TranslatioTi) 

Monsieur l’Inspecteur, 

1 hear from M. Godel’roid that you express the wish to receive a 
letler from itio in order to obLain an idea of my laiowledge of the 
French language. 

T am raosl gratefvd to you for the intorcsr which you are taking 
in iny studies and I thank you with all my heart. I should be so 
pleased to deserve your approval 1 It would be a great encouragement 
in my work. 

You were’oncclkind enough to watch over one of my lessons in 
my school-room at Brussels; f was still very small, for I was only 
six years old; in spite of that I remember very well your visit and 
I have preserved as a good souvenir the heuuliful hook that you gave 
me on this occasion. 

My professor told me that you came froiti Germany, the country 
of my dear Miunan, to teach in Belgium; you have xendorccl great 
services to otu' country in preparing a largo number of books for the 
instruction of the young; it is in one of these books that 1 learned to 
read and write so easily and so quickly; those were the lessons 1 
enjoyed most, because I cotild see my progress every day. 

It is for all these reasons, M. I’Inspecleur, that I beg you to accept 
the expression of my best and most respectful feelings. 


Albert. 


Jiiy Qth , 1885. 


{Jiy Kind permission of M. 1'liomas Biaun.,) 
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APPENDIX III 


Letter from King Albert to President Wilson 
(Translation) 

My Dear Friend, 

I recommend to Your ExceEency’s kindness tFe Mission which 
will bring you this letter. Its members will express to you the 
feelings of sympathy and enthusiastic admiration with which my 
people and my Government have greeted the resolutions which you 
have so wisely talcen. They will also tell you how the glorious and 
prominent part which the United States have assumed has confirmed 
the confidence which the Belgian Nation has never ceased to have in 
American love of justice and freedom. 

The great American nation has been particularly moved by the 
unjust violences inflicted upon Belgium. She has sympathized with 
the distress of my subjects, under the yoke of the enemy, and succoured 
them with unprecedented generosity. I am happy to have this 
opportunity of renewing lo Your Excellency the expression of gratitude 
which ray country owes you and of the firm hope entertained by 
Belgium that, on the day of legitimate reparations which will be so 
much hastened by America’s action, she will receive full and entire 
justice. 

My Government has chosen for its spokesmen lo Your Excellency 
two distinguished men who, through their past services, have gained 
increased confidence: Baron Moncheur, who was for eight years my 
representative at Washington, and Lieutenant-General Leclercq who 
has won esteem through a long military career. 

I very much hope that you wiU trust their words, more particularly 
when they assure you of my good wishes for the happiness and 
prosperity of the United States of America, and of my faithful and 
most sincere friendship. 

Albert. 

La Panne, 

May 21st 1917, 

(FuUished by kind permission of the Belgian Ministiy of Foreign Affairs.) 
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APPENDIX IV 


Classifikp List of Books returned to the Royal Lierary 
atLaeicen from November 15th, 1955, to February 18th, 1954 

1. Travels—Geography 

Gabriel Faurtc, “Aux Lacs Iialiens.” 1922. 

Raoul Blanchard, “LaCor.se.” 1926. 

Arnold LunN, “A History of Slci-ing.” 1927. 

PiRRO Marconi, “Agrigento.” 1929. 

J, J. ScHATZ, “ Wunder der Alpen.” 1929. 

Jacques Heller, “Nord—Recit de I’Arciique.” 1928. 

Maurice Le Glay, “Rcdis Marocains de la Plaine et des Monts.” 
1920. 

Prince Sixte de Bourbon et Comte HEcrroR de B^arn, “ Au Cceur du 
Grand Desert” {Journal de la Mission Alger-Tchad). 1951. 
Roland DORGELfes, “Entre le Cicl ot I’Eau.” 1931. 

Paul Morand, “Londros.” 1935. 

Pierre DAYe, “Beaux Jours du Pacifique.” 1931. 

Van J-iOON, “Geography.” 1932. 

Prince Sixte de Bourbon, “Comte de Chamhord: Voyage eii Italie.” 
1933. 


2. Colonization—Congo 

Berthe Georges-Gaulis, “La France au Maroc.” 1919. 

Due DE Nemours, “Madagascar et ses Richesses.” 1930. 

Reginal ICann, “Le Protectorat Marocain.” 1921. 

Marcel Olivier, “ Six ans de politique sociale i Madagascar.” 1931. 
L^;on Lehuraux, “Au Sahara avec le Commandant Char let, 1911- 
1915.” 1932. 

Gabriel Hanotaux, “Pour PEmpire Colonial Frangais.” 1935. 
Pierre Lyautey, “L’Empire Colonial Frangais.” 1951. 

J. M, Jadot, “Blancs et Noixs au Congo Beige.” 1929. 

Robert P. Pplieger, “Vers les U61es par la voie du Nil.” 1929. 
Bailley Willis , ‘ ‘ Living Africa. ’ ’ 1930. 

Lord Olivier, “White Capital and Coloured Labour.” 1929. 
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5. Modern Problems 

H. G. Wells, “The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind.” 
1932. 

EugAne PiTTAaD, “Les Races el I’lEstoire.” 1924. 

G. Ferrero, “Le Genie Latin et le Monde Moderne.” 1917. 

FI. Massis, “Defense de I’Occident." 1927. 

F. Strowski, “LT-Iomme Moderne.” 1931. 

.1. Cmllaux, “ Ou va la France ? Oft va I’Euiope ? ” 1922. 

Pierre Daye, “L’Europe en Morccaux.” 1932. 

Edouard Herriot, “Europe.” 1930. 

Francis Delaisi, “Les Deux Europes.” 1929. 

E'rancis Delaisi, “Les Contradictions du Monde Moderne.” 1925. 
Grae Carlo Sforza, “Die feindlichcn llriidei—Inventur der 
europaischen Problenien ” (Translation). 1953. 

G. Ferrero, “La Fin dos Aventures—Guerre et Paix” (Translation). 

1931. 

G. Ferrero, “Les Deux Vcrilcs” (Translation). 1935. 

P. SieburG, “Dieu est-Tl frangais ? ” (Translation). 1930, 

Ella Winter, “ Red Virtus.” 

Roosevelt, “Regards on Avant” (Translation). 

Suarez, “Les Flommes Malades de la Paix. 

Malraux, “La Condilion Flumaine.” 1933. 

Fr. Mauriac, “Dieu et Mainraon.” 1933. 

G. Duhamel, “Scenes de la vie future.” 

P. Valery, “Regards sur le moude actucl.” 

Aldous Huxley, “Brave New World.” 

Isaiah Bowman, “Lc Monde nouveau.” 1932. 

Th. Marburg, “Development of the League of Nations Idea.” 1932, 
David Davies, “The Problem of the Twentieth Century.” 1930. 
Donald Marcellus A. R. von Redlich, “World Problems.” 1932. 


4<. Italy and Fascism 
L. ViLLARi, “Italy.” 1929. 

F. L. Ferrari, “Le Regime Fasciste Italien.” 1928. 

Maurice Bedel, “Fascisme—^An VII.” 1929. 

Gaetano Salvemini, “La Terreur Fa.sciste, 1922-1926.” 1929. 
Emil Ludwig, “Entretiens avec Mussolini” (Translation). 1932. 
Mussolini, “Le Fascisme—^Doctrine, Institutions.” 1933. 

Comte Seorza, “Dictatcurs et Dictatures de I’ApiAs-Guerre.” 1931, 
Marguerite G. Sareatti, “Mussolini, ITTomme et le Chef,” 1927, 
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5. Russia and Sovietism 

Beudaeff, “Probl^me du Communisme.” 

Knickerbocker, “Der rote Handel droht” (Translation). 1931. 
Henri Bi5;raud, “Ce que j’ai vu i Moscou.” 1925. 

A. GorOVTSEFF, “Les Revolutions.” 1930. 

George Solomon, “Parmi les Maitres Rouges.” 1930. 

Karl Kautsky, “Le Bolch6visme dans I’lnipasse” (Translation). 
1931. 

A. DE GoiJLliviTCH, “Tsarisme et Rdvolulion.” 1951. 

Pierre Dominique, “ Oui, mais Moscou. . . .” 1931. 

V. Veressaiev, “Guerre Civile.” 1929. 

PanaIt Tstrati, “Vers I’autre llarame: Apr3s 16 mois dans I’U.R.S.S.” 
1929. 


6. Hitlerism and the Jewish Question 

Otto Flake, “La Jeuness Ddchainte” (Translation). 1932. 

Frank Matzice, “Jugend bekennt: Sosindwirl” 1930. 

Jacob Wassermann, “Les .Tuifs de Zirndorf” (Translation). 1931. 
Lion FeuchtwanGer, “Der Jiidische Krieg.” 1932. 
Knickerbocker, “Germany.” 


7. History—Biography 

ANDRli Maurois, “Edouard YII et Son Temps.” 1933. 

Alfred Durand, “Les Derniers Jours de la Cour Hova—L’Exil de 
la Reine Ranavalo.” 1933. 

Sir Edward Parry, “Queen Caroline.” 1930. 

Winston S. Churchill, “My Early Life.” 1930. 

Harold Nicolson, “Lord Carnock.” 1950. 

Henry J. Smith, “J. P. Morgan, der Weltbanlder.” 1928. 


8. Memoirs concerning the War and After-War Periods 

MAiuicilAL JOFFRE, “Mdmoires.” 1932. 

MAUficiiAL Foch, “Mdmoires.” 1931. 

Georges Suarez, “La Vie OrgueiHeuse de Cldmenceau.” 1930. 
GliNilRAL Mordacq, “Le Ministdre Cldmenceau.” 1930-1931. 
GilNiiiRAL Mordacq, “CHmenceau an soar de sa vie.” 1933. 

Dr. Georges Samn^, “Raymond Poincard.” 1933. 

Baron Beyens, “Deux Anndes d Berlin, 1912-1914.” 1931-1932. 
Emil Ludwig, “Guillaume II” (Translation). 1927. 

Emil Ludwig, “Bismarck” (Translation). 1929, 
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Chancelier Prince de Bulow, “Mdmoires” (Translation). 1930- 
1931. 

Stresemann, “ Vermachtnis.” 1932-1933. 

G. E. R. Gedye, “Heirs to the Hapsburgs.” 1932. 

Unamuno, “Avant et Apr^is la Revolution.” 

H. R.H. Princess Ludwig Ferdinand of Bulgaria, “Through Four 

Revolutions.” 1933. 

Wang ICing Ky, “ La Voix de la Chine.” 1929. 


9. Economic and Social Questions 
Lord Melchett, “ Modern Money.” 1929. 

M. A. Heilperin, “Le Probliine Mon6taire d’Apres-Guerre et sa 
Solution en Pologne, en Autriche et en Tchecoslovaquie.” 1931. 
Jacques Dudoin, “La Grande Releve des Hommes par la Machine.” 
1932. 

G. Barnicii, “La Politique de la Vie Ch6re et de 1’Appauvrissem.ent.” 

1925. 

A. Delattre, “La Lutte Contre le Grisou en Belgique.” 1931. 

H. Heyman, “L’Enseignement Technique en Belgique.” 1930. 


10. Science and Philosophy 

Abraham Flexner, “Universities—^American, English, German.” 
1930. 

M. Maeterlinck, “La Grande Loi.” 1933. 

P. Chanlaine, “Les Horizons de la Science.” 1928. 

Grand Due Alexandre de Russie, “Se Connaitre.” 1927. 


11. Literary Criticism 

LiioN Daudet, “Ecrivains et Artistes.” 1927. 

L^ON Daudet, “Etudes et Milieux Littdraires.” 1927. 

L^;on Daudet, “Paris V5cu.” 1929. 

Henri BiIraud, “Le Fldneur Salarid.” 1927. 

Jules Destr^E, “Le Myst4re Quotidien (Reflexions, Souvenirs). 
1927. 


12. Fiction 

Emily Bronte, “Les I-Iauts de Hurle-Vents” (Translation). 1929. 
Sinclair Lewis, “Dodsworth.” 1929. 

Sinclair Lewis, “Ann Vickers.” 1933. 

Upton Sinclair, “ Samuel le Chercheur” (Translation). 1931. 
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Upton Sinci,AIR, “American Outpost.” 1932. 

H. G. Weli.S, “Anticipations” (Translation). 1904. 

H. G. Wells, “Effrois et Fantasrnagories” (TrEinslation). 1921. 

H. G. Wells, “La Recherche Magnificpie” (Translation). 1927. 

II. G. Wei.ls, “La Dictaturc de Mr. Parham” (Translation). 1930. 
Aluous HUXI..EY, “Little Mexican and other Stories.” 1929. 

Axel Muntiie, “The Story of San Michele.” 1930. 

Gabiuele D’Annunzio, “Nottumo.” 1921. 

Massimo Bontempelli, “Le Fils de Deux Meres” (Translation). 
J930, 

Massimo Bontempelli, “La Vie et la Mort d’Aria ot de ses deux 
enfants” (Translation). 1932. 

Fausta Terni-Cialente, “Natalie” (Translation). 1932. 

Vicente Rlasco Ibanez, “L’lntrus” (Translation). 1924. 

ElilCli ICaestneh, “Fabion” (Translation). 1932. 

ViKl Baum, “Grand Ildtcl” (Translation). 1932. 

Gebiiabd Bohlmann, “Die Silberne Jungfrau.” 1932. 

Heinrich Mann, “I’rofcsseur Uiirat (L’Ange Bleu).” (Translation). 
1932. 

.losEPii Roth, “Radetzky Marsch.” 1932. 

ri,YA Eiirenbourg, “10 C.V.” (Translation). 1930. 

Ilya hiimENiiouitG, “La Ruelle do Moscou” (Translation). 1930. 
Ilya Eiirenbourg, “Le Deuxi6ine Jour de hi Creation” (Translation). 
1931. 

PanaI't Istrati, “La Maison Tliiiringor” (Translation). 1933. 

L. Daudet, “I-,os Bacchantes.” 1931. 

R. Fernandez, “Lc Pari.” 1932. 

Drieu La Rochelle, “Drdle de Voyage.” 1933. 

Ed. Pei, ssoN, “Parti do Liverpool. . . .” 1932. 

Guy Mazeline, “Les Loups.” 1932. 

Fr. Mauriac, “Le Noeud de Vipercs.” 1932, 

Fr. Mauriac, “Le Mysterc IB-ontenac.” 1933. 

Fr. Mauriac, “ Commencemeuts d’une Vie.” 1932. 

1-Ienry Bordeaux, “Amities Eirang^res.” 1933. 

Paul Henry-Bordeaux, “Antaram de Trdbizonde.” 1930. 

Paul Henry-Bordeaux, “FautOmes d’Ecosse.” 1932. 

Andr]!; Maurois, “Cerclc de Famille.” 1932. 

Pearl S. Buck, “La Terre Chinoiso: Lcs Fils de Wang-I^ung” 
(Translation). 1932. 

Pearl S. Buck, “Vent d’Est et Vent d’Ouest” (Translation). 193.3. 

The List inchtdes also about fifteen titles of novels written in 
French and FlcndsU by Belgian authors. 



APPENDIX V 


A few mouths after Ifing Albert’s death, M. Emile Vandervelde, 
who was his Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1925-1926, published the 
following letter in which the Sovereign advises him on the attitude 
which Belgium should talce concerning the question of the Chinese 
Concessions : 


“Laeken, November 1926. 

“My Dear Minister, 

“ The Chinese Government, by denouncing the Sino-Belgian 
Treaty of 1865, has placed in the forefront the solution of a 
difficult question; it concerns the relations of Western Countiies 
with the people representing the third of the total population of the 
world, attd which has behind it, as a nation, thirty centuries of 
civilization. 

“At the very beginning of a struggle between two Continents 
which may last for centuries, circumstances give Belgium the 
initiative. 

“I am well aware of the consideration and respect which we 
owe to great Powers which have recently been our Allies and with 
which we have so many interests in common; but J ask myself: 
Must the Belgians go as far as to share the unpopularity and even 
the hatred which the abuse of force is accumulating unceasingly in 
the Far East. Must they suffer from this boycott which the Chinese 
are expert at practising ? 

“I am deeply convinced that wc must utter words of peace, 
equity and disinterestedness. Belgium would thus increase her 
IDrestige and serve her own interest. 

“For nearly a century, the great Powers have followed a 
distinctly imperialistic policy towards China, and their soldiers and 
sailors have frequently interfered in order 1o develop their trade. 
The principal episodes of this violent struggle are the Opium War 
undertcdcen by England in 1839, which ended by the cession of 
Hong Kong; the seizure of Canton and Tientsin in 1857 which 
brought about the opening of numerous ports and the establishment 
of embassies and legations; the occupation of Pekin in 1860 which 
compelled China to give up to Russia the territories of the Amur 
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of and the Usuri and to open up Mongolia; and in 1900, the 
collective intervention of the Powcts after the Boxer Rising. 

“This is a heavy heritage of war to which Belgium has not been 
a party. 

“Instability has reached its climax in the old Celestial Empire. 
The deadly shooting at Shanghai, (he bombardment by cruisers of 
towns and villages have exasperated the hatred of foreigners of 
which The Times has ij^uite recently emphasized the danger, 

“It is difficult to foretell the future, but one thing is certain; 
unilateral treaties have become obsolete. Easterners refuse to 
accept them; since the war of 1914—1918, they no longer believe 
in the superiority of our civilization to their own. 

“On the other hand, the Chinese are armed, and since there is 
]to power (apart from .lapan which is absorbed in the ungrateful 
task of conciliating 55 million Koreans, annexed in 1894) which 
could afford the expenses of an expedition capable of overcoming 
them, it will be found absolutely necessary to concede to them a 
large part of (heir claims. Would it not be useful and even advan¬ 
tageous for us to be the first to adopt a priuciple of equality and 
reciproeily which must eventually be uuavoidably recognized ? 

“Besides, wo have always benofiled in our overseas trade from 
our total lack of imporinlisdc aims; we wish l.o inspire confidence 
and use this confidence in our competilion with l.he great Powers 
which rniusL necessarily inspire fear owing to their territorial 
ambitions.” 


{Reproduced iit Jji'bte Bclgiqijc, March l,?t, 1935.) 



APPENDIX VI 


Talldng to M. de Paeuw in July 1930, King Albert mentioned 
certain rumours which had been spread on the morrow of Prince 
Baudouin’s sudden death, and asked him to seize the first opportunity 
of contradicting these statements. “You must,” he said, “help us 
to stop the calumnies which were circulated and which are still 
circulated regarding my brother’s premature death. You see, M. le 
Directeur-G^neral, the higher we are placed the more we are exposed 
to mischievous gossip. Kings and Princes are even less free from it 
than others. Everything we do is looked at through magnifying 
glasses. The public cannot believe that we can live simply and that 
a Prince can die of a common illness as everyone else. Imaginations 
are stirred, tongues begin to wag, and invention is added to invention.” 

In order to comply with the late King’s wishes, M. do Paeuw 
reproduced in his book, Albert, Troisieme Roi des Beiges, the series 
of letters, written in January 1891 by the Count of Flanders to 
Leopold II, showing conclusively that Prince Baudouin died of 
pneumonia, following a cold contracted in the course of his military 
duties. 

For the same purpose it may be useful to publish here a series 
of official documents regarding the accidental death of ICing Albert, 
at Marche-les-Dames, on February 17th, 1934. 

Two months after iho news had reached this coimtry, Colonel 
Graham Seton Hutchison thought fit to declare that the reports 
published concerning tlie manner in which King Albert met his 
death, were unbelievable; he further suggested that the Sovereign 
had been the victim of a political murder. Since Colonel Hutchison’s 
conclusions are only based on certain contradictions in the first news 
published in the British Press sind on a series of hypotheses unsupported 
by concrete evidence, they need not be discussed in a serious biography. 
The reader will find below a number of statements made by the 
Belgian judicial authorities who visited Marche-les-Dames a few hours 
after the accident, and by responsible ministers who endorsed their 
conclusions. If he has any Imowledge of Colonel Hutchison’s argu¬ 
ments, he will no doubt consider that the facts established by a 
judicial investigation carried out on the spot cannot be challenged by 
vague deductions based on discrepancies detected in hasty Press 
reports. 

<I.qi 
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A 

M. .Tansoti, Minister of Justice, received the Delegates of the 
I^tess ou Sunday, h’ebruaiy 18th, at 6 o’cloclc, and read to them the 
report of tlic Magistrates {Parquet) of Namur concerning the accident 
which was the cause of the King’s death: 

“llis Majesty was yesterday, at 3.50 p.m., at Boninne, accom¬ 
panied By his valet Thdophile Van Dyck. Having lefi his car, which 
he hud driven hunself, near the road of Marchc-les-Damcs, in order 
to explore cerlain rocks ou the banks of the Meuse, His Majesty 
departed alone, for a rock called Roche du Ban Dieu, above the chapel 
sitnalod by the railway lino from Liege to Namur. 

“The King had ananged to meet his valet again at about 5 p.ni. 
Van Dyck, having reached the appointed place, awaited the Sovereign 
I'or a certain lime and, not seeing him reappear, became anxious and 
sought him, calling repeatedly. His search having been fruitless, 
and darloiess intervening. Van Dyck went, at about 7 p.m., into a 
cafe from which he telephoned to the gendarmerie of Nam6che and 
warned the Palace in Brussels. 

“Baron laccpies de Dixmnde, the King’s ojjider d'ordomuince, 
Dr. NolC and Comte Xavier do Gruniie, Prcsicleiit of the Belgian 
Alpine Club, drove iiuntediately to the spot in a car. 

“A most careful scai’ch was undertaken and pursued in spite of 
the difCicultics caused by the darkness and thickness of the under¬ 
growth, The fact had also to be ttilcen into account that the Ring, 
according to his plan, was to climb several points in snccession. At 
2 o’clock in the morning, Commandant .lacques de Dixmude caught 
his fool in a rope which lay on the ground, one end of which was 
attached to the body of His Majesty. This allowed those present to 
discover the appalling truth. 

“ His Majesty was lying lifeless, already in the rigidity of death, 
with a large and very deep wound at the top of the skull. The body 
of Ilis Majesty was immediately carried to the road and laid in a car 
winch conveyed it to the palace of Laekcn. 

“The Procureur du Roi of Namur was informed at 3.4'0 by the 
Captain of the Gendarmerie of Namur and, as soon as the Juge 
d’’Instruction had been warned, the judicial authorities went im¬ 
mediately to the spot. 

“By means of lamps they were able to trace the course followed 
by the body of His Majesty in its fatal fall. 

“As early as 8 o’clock in the morning, with the help of experts 
and the assistance of Comte Xavior de Grunne, the authorities 
.succeeded in defining the circumstances of the tragedy. 

“His Majesty having made the ascent of a rocky point and having 
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leached its summit, where traces of his passage were distinctly visible, 
supported himself on a large block of stone, which by its volume must 
have appeared to him absolutely safe and well fixed to the rock. 
The block detached itself and carried away His Majesty in its fall. 
His Majesty was knocked against the side of the rock. It is at that 
spot where traces of blood were visible this morning, that His Majesty 
received the blow which caused his death. 

“Rebounding immediately after the impact, the body fell along 
the slope and stopped fifty yards lower, scattering along its passage 
several objects: glasses, cap, sack, straps, which have been picked up 
by the police. 

“This inquiry, together with the report made on the spot by 
Comte de Grunne and by the judicial expert, allowed the exact 
reconstitution of the phases of the tragic accident.” 


B 

Proclamation of the Belgian Government (Moniteur Beige), 
February 18th, 1934: 

“The King is deadl 

“At the dawn of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his reign, when 
the country which he had saved surrounded him with ever-increasing 
affection and respect, and relied more than ever on his calm and 
serene wisdom among the perils of the hour, a ter-rible accident 
deprives Belgium of the Chief of whom she was so proud. . . ^ 


The Prime Minister, 


Brussels, 

February iSth, 1934. 


Comte de Broqueville. 


C 

Notification of the death of the King to the Legislative Chambers: 

Senate: Compte-rendu analytique, February 19th, 1934. 

Chamber of Representatives: Compte-rendu analytique, February 
19th, 1934. 

Senate, under the Presidency of M. Digneffe.—Comte de Broque¬ 
ville, Prime Minister, before the sianding assembly, delivers, first in 
Flemish and then in French, the following speech: 

“The Government has to fulfil the most painful of duties in 
announcing to the Senate the death of the IGng which occurred on 

^ ^ iitlior’g 
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Saturday afternoon, as the result of an accident while he was indulging 
in his favourite sport among the rocks of Marche-les-Dames. . . r 

House of Representatives under the Presidency of M. Poncelct. 

M. de Broqueville, Prime Minister, reads the same declaration 
which is reproduced in the Compte-rcndu nnalytique. 

D 

Ministry of National Defence—Order of the day, conveying to the 
Army the news of the death of King Albert. 

'I’he Minister of National Defence to all military authorities— 
Order of the Day: 

“A terrible grief strikes the Nation. 

“It is with unspeakable sorrow that 1 convey to the Army the 
news of the accidental death of His Majesty King Allaert, our well- 
beloved King, at Marche-les-Dames on February 17th.” ^ 

Minister of National Defence—A. DEVizK, 
Monileur Beige, February 18th, 1934.” 

E 

Official Circular addressed by the Minister of the Interior to the 
Governors of the Provinces. 

“I have had. Monsieur le Gouvernetir, lo inform you by telegram 
of the accidcniul death of our well-beloved King, on Saturday 
evening. . . . ^ 

The Minister, 

Hubert Pierlot.” 


F 

Town of Brussels—Placard issued by the Burgomaster on 
February 18th: 

“Dear Fellow-Citizens, 

‘ ‘ I have the cruel duty of announcing tragic news to the population. 
“The IGng died yesterday, the victim of a lerrible accident} The 
Nation wiU feel deeply this immense loss. . , . 

The Burgomaster, 

Adolphe Max.” 


Brussels, 

February XQth, 1934<. 
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The Times, May 8th, 1954. 

The Late King of the Belgians; An unfounded statement. 

Sir Herbert Samuel asked whether the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had received any comnnuncation from the Belgian 
Embassy with regard to the late King of the Belgians and whether 
he had any statement Lo malce on the matter. 

Sir Joiin Simon: Yes, sir, my attention has been rightly drawn lo 
the statement alleged to have been made by Colonel G. S. Hutchison 
to the effect that the late King of the Belgians was murdered. I feel 
sure that the whole House will join me in regretting the pain and 
indignation that has been caused throughout Belgium by this 
unfounded and irresponsible statement. 


Diirg-i Sah MnRi9i]n,I library, 
Niir.jT-l 

l^rTtgr 
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